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TeM, hto 3Ta KHHra Aomjia Bac, mbi o6^3aHbi b nepByio onepe^b 6H6jiHOTeKapnM, KOTOpbie ^ojirae toabi 6epemio xpaHHjiH ee. 
CoTpyAHHKH Google oijmjipOBajiH ee b paMKax npoeKTa, u,enb KOTOporo - c^ejiaTb KHHra co Bcero MHpa ^ocTymibiMH nepe3 HurepHeT. 

3Ta KHHra HaxoAHTCJi b o6mecTBemioM aoctouhhh. B o6ih,hx nepTax, K>pH,a,HHecKH, KHHra nepe^aeTcn b o6m,ecTBeHHoe AOCTomuie, 
Kor^a HCTeKaeT cpoK ,neHCTBHa HMymecTBemibix aBTOpcKHx npaB Ha Hee, a Taioxe ecjiH npaBoo6jiaAaTejib caM nepe^aji ee b 
o6mecTBeHHoe AOCTomuie hjih He 3anBHji Ha Hee aBTOpcKHx npaB. TaKHe KHHra - oto kjhoh k nponuiOMy, k coKpoBHiijaM Harnen HCTOpHH 
h KyjibTypbi, h k 3HaHH^M, KOTOpbie 3aHacTyio HHr^e 6ojibine He Hafi^enib. 

B 3TOH H,H(|)pOBOH KOnHH MbI OCTaBHJIH 6e3 H3MeHCHHH BCe pyKOnHCHbie nOMeTKH, KOTOpbie 6bIJIH B OpHTHHaJIbHOM H3AaHHH. IlyCKaH OHH 
6y#yT HanoMHHaHHeM o Bcex Tex pyKax, nepe3 KOTOpbie npouuia 3Ta KHHra - aBTOpa, H3,a,aTejui, 6n6jiHOTeKap5i h npeAbmymnx 
HHTaTejiefi - hto6bi HaKOHeii, nonacTb b Barnn. 


IIpaBHjia iiojibiOBanim 

MbI rOp£HMC5I HamHM COTpy^HHHeCTBOM C 6u6jIHOTeKaMH, B paMKax KOTOporo MbI OIJH(j)pOBbIBaeM KHHra B o6ui,eCTBeHHOM AOCTOHHHH H 
^ejiaeM hx ^ocTymibiMH j\m. Bcex. 3 th KHHra npHHaAJie^KaT BceMy HejiOBenecTBy, a mbi - jihhib hx xpamrrejiH. TeM He MeHee, oijH(j)poBKa 
khht h no^^ep^cKa 3Toro npoeKra ctoat HeMano, h nooTOMy, hto6bi h b ^ajibHeumeM npe^ocTaBjinTb otot pecypc, mbi np e,a, np hhhjih 
H eKOTOpbie Mepbi, hto6bi npe^OTBparaTb KOMMepnecKoe Hcnojib30BaHHe othx khht. O/jHa H3 hhx - 3to TexHHHecKHe orpammeHmi Ha 
aBTOMaranecKHe 3anpocbi. 

Mbi TaK>Ke npocHM Bac: 


• He Hcnojib30BaTb (jjaiijibi b KOMMepuecKHx pejiax. Mbi pa3pa6oTajiu nporpaMMy IloHCKa no KHHraM Google Bcex 
nojib30BaTejieH, nooTOMy, no^cajiyficTa, Hcnojn>3yHTe 3th (jjafijibi tojibko b hhhhbix, HeKOMMepnecKHx ijejiiix. 

• He OTnpaBJiHTb aBTOMaraHecKHe 3anpocbi. He orapaBJiaHTe b CHCTeMy Google aBTOMaranecKHe 3anpocbi jiio6oro po#a. Ecjih 
BaM Tpe6yeTC^[ ^ocTyn k 6ojibihhm oGbeMaM tckctob ^jih Hccjie^OBaHHH b o6jiacra MamHHHoro nepeBO^a, onranecKoro 
pacno3HaBaHH^ TeKCTa, hjih b ^pyrax noxo)KHx ijejiax, CBiDKHTeeb c HaMH. othx ijejieH mbi HacTOUTejibHO peKOMeH^yeM 
HCn0JIB30BaTb HCKJIIOHHTeJIbHO MaTepHaJIBI B o6ui,eCTBeHHOM ^OCTOUHHH. 

• He y^ajiBTb jioroTHnbi h #pyme aTpii6yTbi Google H3 (jjaiijiOB. H3o6pa)KeHmi b Ka^OM (jiaHjie noMeneHbi jiororanaMH Google 
^jbi Toro, hto6bi paccKa3aTb nuraTejuiM o HameM npoeKre h noMOHb hm Hafira ^onojiHHTejibHbie MaTepnajibi. He y^ajiflirre hx. 

• Co6jno#aTb 3aKOHbi Barneii h ^pyrnx CTpaH. B kohchhom HTore, hmchho Bbi HeceTe nojiHyK) oTBeTCTBeHHocTB 3a Baum 
AeHCTBH^ - nooTOMy, no^cajiyncTa, y6e^HTecb, hto Bbi He HapymaeTe eooTBeTCTByiom,He 3aKOHbi Bamen hjih ^pyrax CTpaH. 
HMenTe b BH^y, hto #a)Ke ecjin KHHra 6ouee He HaxoAHTca no# 3am,HTOH aBTOpcKHx npaB b CIIIA, to oto em,e coBceM He 3HanHT, 
hto ee mo^cho pacnpocTpaH^Tb b ,zi,pyrax CTpaHax. K co^KajieHHio, 3aK0H0^,aTejibCTB0 b ctjiepe HHTe jmeKTy bjibho h 
co6cTBeHHOcra OHeHb pa3HOo6pa3HO, h He cymecTByeT ymmepcajibHoro cnocoGa onpeAejiHTb, KaKpa3pemeHO Hcnojib30BaTb 
KHHry b KOHKperaoH CTpaHe. He paccHHTbiBaHTe Ha to, hto ecjra KHHra nonBUJiacb b noncKe no KHHraM Google, to ee mo^kho 
Hcnojib30BaTb r#e h KaK yro^HO. HaKa3amie 3a HapymeHHe aBTOpcKHx npaB MO^ceT OKa3aTbcn oneHb cepbe3HbiM. 


O nporpaMMe 

Hama mhcchh - opraHH30BaTb HH(jx)pMan,Hio bo BceM MHpe h c^ejiaTb ee ^ocTynHOH h nojie3HOH rjw Bcex. Hohck no KHHraM Google 
noMoraeT nojib30BaTejiaM HaHTH khhth co Bcero CBeTa, a aBTopaM h H3AaTeji»M - hobbix HHTaTejien. HtoGbi npOH3Becra noncK no otoh 
KHHre b nojiHOTeKCTOBOM pe^CHMe, OTKpOHTe CTpaHHi^y httpr/Zbooks-c- uuyle . ^uiLL . 
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PREFACE 


Thi present work is offered, as a guide book, to those who are 
seeking to explore the vast expanse of human knowledge. It aspires 
to be to Pantology , or knowledge in general, what a map of the world 
is to Geography : an outline, and nothing more : but such an out- 
line as may be serviceable to all who are seeking to acquire general 
views of this wide region ; by showing, however imperfectly, the 
relations of its parts, and their comparative extent and importance. 
And as the emigrant, who proposes to settle in a new country, first 
travels over it, and examines its different regions, before selecting a 
location ; so, it is believed, may the student, before choosing a pro- 
fession, derive benefit from a general survey of all the regions 
of knowledge, such as is here attempted to be presented. Or, as the 
traveller, in pursuit of health and pleasure, does not rest satisfied with 
his native state, rich and fruitful though it be ; so may the philosopher 
derive strength and relaxation from an occasional excursion beyond 
his own immediate pursuits, or a systematic tour around the whole 
intellectual world. 

The primary object of the following pages, was to present a 
Natural Classification of human knowledge, so full as to furnish 
a place for every topic of thought, and so simple that it might be of 
general and practical application. It would thus include what Sir 
James Mackintosh so appropriately terms an “ Exhaustive Analy- 
sis” of Human Knowledge ; in which all the fragments, even of minor 
importance, would find a distinct and proper place. It would 
also serve as a Mnemonical System , to aid in impressing and 
retaining ideas ; as an Index Rerum , or method of arranging topics 
of study ; and as a Model for Libraries , by bringing those books 
which relate to the same subjects, into juxtaposition, whether in the 
catalogues, or on the shelves. Such a classification, it is father con- 
ceived, would be the best of all arrangements for Encyclopedias : 
the whole advantage of their usual form being still preserved, by 
means of a copious alphabetical index ; while they would exhibit the 
information which they contain, in a connected and systematic 
manner. 
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But while proposing a classification of Human Knowledge, it 
seemed to the writer that its value would be greatly enhanced, and 
better appreciated, if connected with a brief summary of the know- 
ledge which it was proposed to classify. The attempt has therefore 
here been made, to present such leading ideas of each branch, as would 
give just views of its nature, extent, and relative importance; thus in 
some degree gratifying curiosity, while stimulating it to farther inqui- 
ries. Conscious, however, of the imperfect manner in which this has 
been done, the writer has appended a bibliographical catalogue, drawn 
up with great care, and referring to a few of the best authors, as far 
as he could ascertain, in each branch of knowledge ; whose works, 
if carefully perused, will amply supply any deficiencies, and correct 
any occasional faults or errors in this. It is hoped that such a cata- 
logue, however incomplete, from the very nature of the undertaking, 
may be of real assistance to those who are seeking the best books, 
either to read or to purchase, for themselves or for Libraries. 

Although this work is especially intended for advanced Stu- 
dents, who are about leaving our Colleges, Academies, or Schools, 
it seeks also to be useful, even to those who have entered 
the full career of life; by recalling elementary facts, and adding 
such reflections on the various topics glanced over, as will im- 
press them most strongly upon the mind. In short, to convey ac- 
curate views of general knowledge, in a methodical and attractive 
form, and to apply that knowledge philosophically and practically, 
has been the writer’s constant aim : but how far he has succeeded 
therein, a candid public can alone decide. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUBJECTS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The intelligent Reader, whose eye these pages may reach, has 
doubtless already been led to reflect on the great variety and vast ex* 
tent of human knowledge. In the country, he has probably observed 
the wondrous works of nature, fresh from the hand of their Divine 
Author ; and in the city, he has viewed those works, modified, in a 
thousand ways, by the less plastic labors of art. In society, he has 
probably studied mankind in their diversified aspects ; and in solitude, 
has endeavoured to know himself, and to trace his origin, and that 
of all created things, back through the range of time, and upward 
through the chain of secondary causes, to the first and sole Great 
Cause of all. To such Readers, a review of these various subjects, — 
so classified as to show their mutual relations or dependencies, and 
accompanied by some distinct views of their facts and principles, his- 
tory and uses ,— cannot fail to be interesting, if not entertaining. 

We will commence by reconnoitring the field of knowledge, that 
we may afterward survey it in a more methodical manner. Mind, 
and matter , active or passive, separate or combined, form the subjects 
of all our ideas; body and spirit being the only modes of exist- 
ence with which we are acquainted. The mind is of course concern- 
ed in the acquisition of all human knowledge ; so that the study of 
matter is distinct from mind, only as regards the objects which are 
studied. And as we cannot comprehend the nature or essence of 
our own minds, neither can we understand the nature of matter , nor 
the mode nor the origin of its existence ; but only its phenomena and 
properties, so far as they are discoverable by the agency of our 
senses. 

In examining the properties of matter, we have frequent occasion 
to measure distances, bulks, or weights ; and to express the same by 
numbers, with reference to some standard unit ; as five miles, ten 
cubic feet, or fifteen pounds. To express and compare these numbers, 
in various ways, was the object of Arithmetic: and to represent un- 
known numbers by symbols, and afterwards discover their value from 
their relations to certain known numbers, was the higher office of 
Algebra . It was also found desirable sometimes to express quanti- 
ties by extent or magnitude, having particular reference to figure or 
shape : and hence the origin of Geometry. The application of num- 
bers to measure various figures and curves, was a still higher step in 
these auxiliary sciences ; and the mode of discovering the relations 
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of mutually dependent quantities, by supposing them to vary, and 
observing their relative changes, was the last and highest step in 
Mathematics . 

In analyzing the material world, we first observe the great distinc- 
tion between animate and inanimate bodies : the latter having no in- 
nate principle of life, nor power to move or act, or cease from action, 
except when influenced by some external cause, or force. The study 
of these forces and their laws of action is the object of Natural Phi - 
losophy ; which shows us, that light, heat, and electricity, — even 
clouds and storms, lightning and thunder, — are all subject to the same 
general laws ; and that the stars of heaven, rolling on through countless 
ages, with the earth itself, the star which we inhabit, obey, in all their 
motions, the simple law of gravitation, which causes the uplifted 
stone to fall to the ground. Before leaving inanimate matter, it re- 
mains to consider its composition : and we find in it an immense 
variety of compounds, all resulting from a few simple elements. This 
leads to the study of the means by which those elements may be 
compounded or disunited, with the nature and uses both of the ele- 
ments and of their compounds ; in all of which consists the science 
of Chemistry . 

In studying animated nature, we find a principle of life, modifying 
the laws of inanimate matter. Hence we have a new class of pheno- 
mena, in the origin, growth, and decay of organic bodies, whether 
plants or animals ; and hence a higher interest attaches to the studies 
of Botany and Zoology . In the animal races, we find an additional 
principle of life, inciting them to action, and though far inferior, yet 
in many respects similar to the human intellect. This principle be- 
comes more prominent, as we rise to the higher orders of animals ; 
and as they approach the human race in outward form and physical 
constitution. The fact that many of these organic forms are found 
buried in the depths of the earth, here arrests our attention ; and leads 
us to investigate the structure of our globe ; first in its homogeneous 
elements, and afterwards in their massive aggregations. Hence arose 
the sciences of Mineralogy and Geology ; which, in connection with 
those relating to organic life, complete the range of Natural History . 

Man, being essentially compounded of mind and matter, seems to 
form the great connecting link between the material and the spiritual 
world. Considering his material nature, we are first led to study the 
structure of the human body; especially as affording the means of 
detecting the diseases to which it is liable, and suggesting their appro- 
priate remedies. If the study of Medicine originally preceded that 
of Anatomy and Physiology , it could have made but little progress 
until these studies were considerably advanced, and some theoretical 
views adopted concerning the action of remedial agents, by which 
they might be classified and compared. The Art of Healing was 
thus improved empirically, until it became a science ; resting on ac- 
knowledged principles, though of difficult application : and the intro- 
duction of mechanical agency, or the practice of Surgery , rendered 
its functions complete. 

The human body, owing to its physical constitution, requires shel- 
ter, food, and clothing: to supply which, has exercised the ingenuity, 
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and incited the labors of the greater portion of our race. Hence have 
arisen the Arts of Construction and Conveyance ; by which not only 
man himself, but the objects to which he attaches the greatest value, 
may be protected from the elements ; or transported from place to place, 
though mountains rear their crests, or oceans roll between. Hence 
Agriculture , Manufactures , and Commerce , have sprung from the 
bosom of the earth ; and with linked hands, and united labors, they 
have increased and developed the productions of nature, or moulded 
and modified them, to suit the wants of humanity : — then sent them 
forth into all lands, in exchange for other commodities ; until the world 
has become as it were a family of nations, each engaged in contri- 
buting to the general welfare. 

Unhappily for the cause of human improvement, this concord is 
liable to interruptions ; when nations, like individuals, yield to their 
angry passions, and, deaf to the voice of reason and justice, rush to 
the battle field ; — far oftener, to gratify their unhallowed ambition, or 
to avenge fancied wrongs, than to defend the sacred cause of freedom. 
Thus, the Arts of War have become a part of human knowledge, 
necessary in self-defence ; though for this sacred object alone can we 
deem their practice justifiable, or allowable. By their potent aid, a 
feeble nation, though powerless to carry its attacks abroad, and commit 
aggressions upon others, may yet be strong to resist aggressions, amid 
its mountain fastnesses, or behind its fortified walls. Thus provided 
and protected, the human mind gives scope to other wants, more re- 
fined and intellectual ; and in the assemblage of beautiful forms, rich 
colors, harmonious sounds, and graceful exercises, it seeks for occupa- 
tion and amusement. To leisure, inspired by genius, and guided by 
taste, do the Fine Arts 9 the last which relate to material objects, owe 
their interest, and their being. 

Considered intellectually, man was evidently destined for a state of 
society : and hence the gift of speech was bestowed, which so far 
exalts him above the brute creation. The cultivation of this faculty, 
led to the study of Grammar , and of the various Languages which 
have arisen among men ; emanations, doubtless, from one primitive 
tongue. By their aid, history has recorded its facts ; philosophy, its 
speculations ; science, its principles ; and art, its processes : in short, 
by their aid, most of the knowledge has been preserved and diffused, 
which forms the boast and distinction of our race. From the means 
of communicating our thoughts, we naturally ascend to the source 
from which they spring : and thus we arrive at the study of the human 
mind, with its varied faculties and relations ; which collectively form 
the subject of the Mental Sciences; including Rhetoric, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Education. 

Regarded as social beings, we owe certain duties to our fellow- 
men, and claim certain rights from them in return. The enforcement 
of these duties, and the preservation of these rights, is found to require 
the exercise of power, lodged in some proper hands. Hence govern- 
ments have originated, and laws been framed; the study of which has 
expanded into the extensive, and important science of Jurisprudence ; 
associated with Politics and Political Economy. Again, viewing man 
in relation to his Creator, new duties arise, which indeed include all 
3 b 2 
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the others ; and of which a right understanding is essential, both to 
our present and future happiness. Hence the origin of Theology ; 
in whose sublime inquiries, the light of nature is aided by the light 
of Revelation, shining on the straight and narrow path to life eternal. 
Beyond this light, and up to the higher orders of being, darkness still 
surrounds us ; and probably it will continue, until this mortal shall put 
on immortality, and this dawn give place to perfect day. 

The principles involved in these intellectual sciences, find their ap- 
plication, as well as their illustration, in the study of mankind at 
large, — nations and individuals. This study naturally commences 
with Geography , or a description of the earth and its inhabitants : 
tracing their locations ; manners and customs ; resources and improve- 
ments ; as derived from statistical records, and the accounts of Voy- 
agers and Travellers. From Geography we naturally proceed to 
History : whose voluminous records display the varied fate of nations, 
during the lapse of time ; unfolding the causes of their rise and advance- 
ment, or of their decline and destruction: thus proving that pure 
religion and virtue are the only safeguards of a state ; while wealth, 
producing luxury, is a temptation to invasions from abroad and dissen- 
sions within. 

The study of nations is greatly elucidated, by tracing the career of 
those remarkable individuals, who have guided the current of public 
events, or opened new fountains of knowledge ; and thereby stamped 
their character upon their own times, or exerted an influence upon 
succeeding ages. Thus, Biography supplies those details which are 
beyond the limits of History ; and each aids the other in exhibiting a 
full picture of human nature, both in its darker and its brighter aspects. 
This picture may also be seen by reflected light, in the pages of 
Poetry and Romance : which represent human character and actions 
according to the ideas of the poet and the novelist : often imbodying 
the shadowy forms of fancy, as well as the sober realities of truth ; 
while showing, as in a mirror, the views which they have entertained 
of life, in all its vicissitudes. Their writings possess various degrees 
of merit ; but a selection from the best of them can by no means be 
omitted, in completing the cycle of human knowledge. 

Thus, passing from the material to the intellectual world, we have 
glanced hastily over the most prominent of those subjects, for the 
arrangement and examination of which, the present work was under- 
taken. If this survey has been too brief, to give an adequate idea of 
the object in view, it should be remembered that the greatest objects 
appear small, when seen in distant perspective. Could a volume be 
substituted for every page of the present work, it would still be in- 
sufficient to contain the sum total of human knowledge ; the most 
important points of which may yet be comprehended in a single tome; 
as the widest landscape may be seen through a single pane of glass. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOURCES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Of all the information which we possess, a large, if not the larger 
portion, is derived, either directly or indirectly, from our fellow-men. 
Hence arises the distinction between original and communicated know- 
ledge ; founded on the manner in which it is obtained. The term 
original knowledge , strictly applies to that which was first discovered 
by its possessor; being previously unknown to any person whatever: 
while such knowledge as has been derived from others, but afterwards 
verified by ourselves, may properly be called personal knowledge , 
though it be not original. The knowledge of events, which we ac- 
quire from others, and which, owing to their transient nature, can be 
verified or proved only by testimony, may be distinguished as histo- 
rical ; but the immediate knowledge of natural phenomena may be 
called experimental ; and the knowledge of general principles, ob- 
tained by reasoning or calculation, may be termed scientific. 

We may acquire a personal knowledge of scientific facts, and 
principles, at any time, by voluntary application: but a persona) 
knowledge of transient events, must, from its nature, be confined to 
those who witnessed them ; though others may know them histori- 
cally. Another distinction of knowledge, especially in regard to 
the arts, is that of speculative and practical. Speculative knowledge 
may be communicated, or derived, by study; but practiced knowledge 
can only be acquired by an actual performance of the process in 
question ; whatever it may be. Personal knowledge, then, may be 
acquired by observation or experiment ; by reasoning or by calcula- 
tion : and that knowledge which has been verified by others, as well 
as by ourselves, is perhaps the most certain of all. 

Communicated Knowledge may be derived from monuments, 
statues, coins, or other antiquities ; from books or manuscripts, 
pictures or engravings ; and from conversation, gestures, or signals, 
in immediate intercourse with our fellow-men. Of all these sources 
of knowledge, books and conversation are, at the present day, much 
the most important. Conversation may produce the liveliest impres- 
sions upon the mind ; but those impressions, once effaced, cannot 
always be restored : while books have the countervailing advantage, 
that we can recur to them at pleasure, and revive the ideas which 
they have furnished, although long lost or forgotten. In developing 
this subject farther, we shall treat, 1. Of the Ancient Schools of 
Philosophy ; 2. Of Modern Learned Societies ; 9. Of Libraries ; 
and, 4. Of Encyclopaedias. 

The Ancient Schools of Philosophy . 

Philosophy was formerly understood to comprehend the principles 
of all human knowledge ; or, in the words of Cicero, “ the knowledge 
of things divine and human, and of the causes by which they are 
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governed.” It extended therefore to God and spiritual beings ; man 
and all animals ; the earth and the starry heavens ; matter and mind, 
and all their properties or attributes. The name philosopher , is 
derived from the Greek, *»Aos, a friend or lover ; and eofos, a sage, 
magus, or wise man. It was introduced by Pythagoras ; — who 
modestly declined the title of sophist, or wise man, but styled him- 
self a lover of the wise, or of wisdom. Philosophy has also been 
defined, “ the science of the fundamental truths of human know- 
ledge or “ the science of reason and it has been subdivided into 
Natural, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical Philosophy; of which 
divisions we shall speak hereafter. 

In ancient Greece, where knowledge was so much cultivated, it 
was disseminated, to a great extent, by the oral instructions of the 
philosophers ; and perpetuated by means of the schools, or sects, 
which they founded. Those schools, considered as sources of know- 
ledge, we may here properly mention. The first *of them was the 
Ionic school , or sect, founded by Thales , of Miletus, in Ionia, who 
died about 548 B. C. He taught that water, or rather fluidity, was 
the great principle of life and activity, throughout nature ; and hence 
he called it the divine principle, or the soul of the world. Having 
travelled in Egypt, he acquired and even extended the science of 
geometry ; and he is said to have been the first who predicted an 
eclipse. He taught that the stars were material : but believed in the 
existence of demons, or spirits, pervading the universe; and ascribed 
souls to inanimate objects. 

The second important school, or sect, was the Italic , founded by 
Pythagoras , of Samos, who died about 506 B. C. He travelled in 
Chaldea and Egypt, and finally retired from Greece, to Magna 
Graecia, in Italy, where he established his school. He taught that 
there is a great central fire, the principle of warmth and life ; that 
the planets revolving around it must be ten in number, because he 
regarded ten as a perfect number ; and that by dividing the ether in. 
their course, they produced tones, varying with their size, distance, 
and velocity, which together composed the harmony of the spheres. 
He believed that the Deity, or Universal Spirit, is in substance 
similar to light ; a monad or unit, from whom gods, demons, heroes, 
and human souls emanated ; and that the human soul consists of two 
parts, the one residing in the heart, sentient and perishable ; the 
other residing in the brain, rational and immortal; which, on leaving 
the body, assumes an ethereal vehicle, till it enters some other human 
or animal body, to be farther purified, before admission to the divine 
presence. 

Contemporary with Pythagoras, was Xenophanes , who settled 
about 536 B. C., at Elea, and founded the Eleatic school . He 
maintained that God is the only being ; in whom all others are com- 
prehended ; and that the variety of forms and objects in nature is not 
real, but only imaginary. He believed that all things are produced 
from fire, air, and water ; and contended that the moon was inhabited. 
The Socratic school was founded by Socrates , of Athens, who 
died a martyr to virtue and truth, 400 B. C. Rejecting the wild 
hypotheses and fallacies of the Sophists, or speculative philosophers, 
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he reasoned so profoundly, on science, and especially on morals and 
politics, that he has justly been called the father of philosophy. 
The mode of conveying instruction by asking questions of pupils, 
and reasoning with diem familiarly, is from him called the Socratic 
method. 

The Academic school , was founded by Plato ; who was the favor- 
ite pupil of Socrates, and who died about 348 B. C. He taught in 
the grove of Academus, in the suburbs of Athens ; maintaining that 
the human soul is a ray, or emanation, from the Divinity ; to which 
it must again return, when purified from its earthly dross ; and that 
the greatest earthly good consists in the companionship of kindred 
souls, searching after truth. The Cynic school was founded by Antis - 
thenes ; who flourished about 396 B. C. ; and who was chiefly noted 
for his austerity. The Cyrenaic school was founded by Aristippus 
of Cyrene; who flourished about 392 B. C. ; and who gave himself 
up to selfish pleasure. The Megaric school was founded by Euclid 
of Megara, who died 424 B. C. ; and it was also called the Eristic 
school, from his fondness for disputation. The last three named 
schools are of minor importance. 

The Peripatetic school , was founded by Aristotle of Stagira ; who 
was the preceptor of Alexander the Great ; and who died 322 B. C. 
He had been a pupil of Plato, whose doctrines he for the most part 
adopted, but developed and extended. He wrote on all the branches 
of knowledge then known ; and his writings have exerted a strong 
influence, even down to modern times. His system of philosophy was 
long regarded as complete ; though now proved to be in some respects 
erroneous, and in many things deficient. The Sceptic school originated 
with Pyrrho of Elis, who flourished about 340 B. C. ; and who doubted 
of every thing, and therefore placed his supreme good in indifference to 
all things. The Epicurean sect , was founded by Epicurus of Gar- 
gettus, who died 270 B. C. He taught that pleasure was the chief object 
of life ; but placed his pleasure in habits of temperance and benefi- 
cence. His doctrines were afterwards grossly corrupted. 

The Stoic sect f was founded by Zeno of Citium, who died 264 
B. C. His famous dogma was, that we should live in conformity to 
nature, and be equally resigned to all events. Finally, the Eclectic 
school of philosophy arose at a much later period ; first under Pota - 
mon of Alexandria, about the date of the Christian era ; and after- 
wards under Ammonius of Alexandria, about A. D. 193. Its original 
object was to select the best parts of all the previous systems, parti- 
cularly those of Plato and Aristotle ; and to combine them in one har- 
monious whole : but its tenets were afterward employed as a means 
of undermining the Christian Religion. 

The doctrines of Aristotle, revived and modified, gave rise in the 
ninth century to the Scholastic philosophy ; characterized by theo- 
logical speculations, and metaphysical subtleties ; the teachers of 
which have received the appellation of scholastics or schoolmen. The 
elder scholastics maintained that abstract ideas, expressed by general 
terms, are real existences, or essences of the things themselves. 
Hence they were called Realists. This dogma was controverted by 
Roscellinus; who founded the sect of the Nominalists / maintaining 
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that general terms are mere words, or abstractions. His opinion was 
condemned at Soissons, in 1002 ; but revived, about 1340, by Win. 
Occam (Ocham or Ockham) ; who maintained the doctrine of the 
Nominalists, in opposition to his preceptor Dun Scotus : and this doc- 
trine ultimately prevailed. It was left for Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Gassendi, Descartes, Leibnitz, Bayle, Locke, and Newton, to remove 
the rubbish with which the schoolmen had encumbered philosophy, 
and to become the great modern pioneers in the discovery of physiol 
and intellectual truth. 

Modem Learned Societies . 

The ancient schools of philosophy, have been superseded, in mo- 
dern times, by associations designed for the cultivation of knowledge ; 
under the names of Academies, Institutes, or Societies. The first of 
this kind, was established by the emperor Charlemagne, at the sug- 
gestion of Alcuin, his preceptor. It was composed chiefly of the 
nobles of his court ; the emperor himself presiding : but after his 
death it soon fell to decay. Numerous Academies were founded in 
Italy, by the Greek scholars driven from Constantinople, on its cap- 
ture by the Turks, in 1453. The Academia Secretorum Naturae , 
instituted at Naples in 1560, for developing the secrets of nature, was 
suppressed by the papal authority, through jealousy of its influence. 
The Academia deUa Crusca , or Bran Academy, founded at Florence 
in 1582, for sifting or purifying the Italian language, is now incorpo- 
rated in the Royal Florentine Academy. And the Academia degr In - 
yuieti, or Academy of the restless, founded by Manfred i, at Bologna, 
in 1690, is now united with the Bononian Institute; which pos- 
sesses a superior library, and collection of curiosities. There are also 
Royal Academies at Naples, and Turin. 

In France, the French Academy was founded by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, in 1635, chiefly for the improvement of the French language: 
and the Royal Academy of Sciences , was founded by Colbert, in 
1666 ; since which time it has published 139 volumes of its transac- 
tions. These, and other institutions, were united, in 1795, at the 
suggestion of Condorcet, to form the National Institute. It was 
more completely organized by Napoleon, in 1806; ever since which 
time, it has been patronised by the French government ; receiving 
therefrom an annual appropriation. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, in 1816, it was reorganized, with some slight changes ; and it 
now consists of the five following Academies; 1. The French 
Academy, devoted to the French language and literature; 2. The 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, devoted chiefly to anti- 
quities ; 3. The Academy of Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; 
4. The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences ; and 5. the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts. 

In Germany, the Academia Naturae Curiosorum, was founded 
by Bausch, in 1652, and patronized by the Emperor Leopold, in 
1687. It is located at Vienna. The Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres , at Berlin, was founded in 1700, by Frederick I.; 
Leibnitz being its first president. It is subdivided into classes ; pro- 
vided with a full cabinet and library ; and has acquired a high repu- 
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tstion. There are also Academies of Sciences at Munich, Gottingen, 
Giessen, and Manheim ; the last founded by Charles Theodore, elec- 
tor palatine. To these we may add the German Association of Phy- 
sicians and Naturalists ; founded in 1822. There are Royal A cade* 
mies , at St. Petersburg, founded in 1725 ; at Stockholm, founded in 
1739; at Copenhagen, 1742; at Brussels, 1772; and at Madrid, 
founded in 1714: and at Lisbon, there are Royal Academies both of 
History, and of Sciences; the latter founded in 1779. 

In Great Britain, the Royal Society of London , was organized in 
1645, and chartered in 1662; Sir Isaac Newton being its first presi- 
dent. Its collections are extensive ; and it has published 130 quarto 
volumes of transactions. The Royal Society of Edinburgh origi 
nated as early as 1718 ; though it was not incorporated till 1783 : and 
the Royal Irish Academy was established at Dublin, about the year 
1782, chiefly by members of the University. The Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Manchester, was founded in 1781 ; and the 
London Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, originated 
in 1827 : Lord Brougham being one of its chief supporters. This 
latter society has acquired great celebrity by its publications, entitled 
the Library of Useful, and the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
The British Association , for the Advancement of Science, held its 
first annual meeting in 1831 ; and has done much for the promotion 
of physical science, by its researches and reports. 

In the United States, the American Philosophical Society , was 
organized at Philadelphia, in 1769, by the union of two similar socie- 
ties, previously existing; Dr. Franklin being its first president. It 
has directed various important investigations, and has published ten 
quarto volumes of valuable scientific memoirs. The American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences , was founded at Boston, in 1780; and has 
published four volumes of its transactions. The Connecticut Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences , was founded at New Haven, in 1799; 
and the Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, origi- 
nated in 1815. The National Institution , organized at Washington, in 
1840, is similar to these societies in its constitution and objects ; and 
derives, from its location, some important advantages for the accumu- 
lation of knowledge. Besides these institutions, we can here only 
name the Historical Societies of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and several other states : the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia; the Lyceum of Natural History in New York ; the 
Society of Natural History in Boston ; the Albany Institute ; the 
New York Naval Lyceum; and other similar institutions; the New 
York Society for the Promotion of the Useful Arts ; the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia ; the Academies of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
and New York ; and the numerous Medical, Agricultural, Educational, 
and other societies, scattered over the Union. 

Libraries 

Among the most important sources of knowledge, are collections of 
books and manuscripts, called Libraries . The name is derived from 
the Latin, liber > a book ; the same word signifying also the inner bark 
of trees, which was used for writing upon, before the invention of 
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paper. Without the aids of writing and printing, all history would 
have been merged in mere tradition ; and all knowledge would have 
been limited in its diffusion, garbled by frequent transmission, and 
confused by the imperfections of memory ; so that a great portion of 
it would have been lost, or swallowed up in vague conjecture. Hence, 
manuscripts were the chief vehicles of knowledge, till the invention 
of printing; since which time, books have become the great store- 
houses of information ; collected by the labours of men of all classes, 
in all civilized nations, and in each succeeding age. 

The term Literature , is used in France and Germany, to signify 
learning, or rather written learning, of every kind : the Literature of 
a nation being understood to include all the writings which it has 
ever produced. As the name is derived from the Latin, litera, a let- 
ter, this definition seems appropriate ; though the terms, literature, 
and literary, are often restricted in our own country, to those branches 
of knowledge which treat of man in his social, moral, and intellectual 
relations. In this sense, all human knowledge is frequently com- 
prehended under the three heads of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

The term Bibliography , from the Greek, Aio*, a book, and ypa $ », 
I describe, was originally applied to a knowledge of ancient manu- 
scripts ; but is now used to signify the describing of books in gene- 
ral. When it refers to a knowledge of their contents, it has been 
termed intellectual bibliography ; when it refers to their external 
form, different editions, kind of paper, printing or binding, it is called 
material bibliography; and it may be termed antiquarian bibliography, 
. when it refers to their comparative rarity or curiosity, and reputed or 
real value. So numerous are the books now in existence, on almost 
every subject, that treatises on Bibliography, furnishing lists of them, 
and critical notices of their relative merits, are of real value to the 
student, and even to the popular reader. A reference to some of the 
best treatises of this kind, will be found in the appendix to the present 
work. 

To give some idea of the multiplicity of books, is one object of 
the following brief notice of celebrated Libraries. Pisistratus first 
founded a Library among the Greeks, at Athens, about 650 B. C. ; 
and the first large Library in Rome, was that of Paulus iEmilius, 
taken from Perses, king of Macedon, 167 B. C. But the most cele- 
brated Library of ancient times, was that of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
founded 283 B. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; who obtained for it 
the books which had belonged to Aristotle. It had increased so much 
as to number 500,000 volumes, when it was mostly burnt, 47 B. C., 
during the siege of Alexandria by Julius Caesar. It was partly re- 
placed by the Library of Pergamos, which was afterwards transported 
thither ; but this, with additional collections, was burnt by the Sara- 
cens under Caliph Omar, A. D. 640. The Saracens themselves 
afterwards collected large Libraries, particularly at Tripolis in Syria, 
and at Cordova in Spain ; which latter contained at one time 250,000 
volumes. 

Of modern Libraries, that of the Vatican , or Papal palace, in Rome, 
is said to contain 400,000 printed volumes, and 50,000 manuscripts. 
There are also large Libraries in Naples, Florence, and Milan. The 
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Royal Library of Madrid, contains about 200,000 printed volumes, 
kept in the Escurial palace. The Royal Library of Munich , in 
Bavaria, the largest in Germany, contains 540,000 printed volumes, 
and 16,000 manuscripts. The Imperial Library of Vienna, and the 
Royal Libraries of Berlin, and Dresden, contain each nearly 300,000 
volumes. The Universities of Gottingen, Breslau, and Munich, 
have also large Libraries. The Imperial Library of St. Petersburg 
contains 430,000 printed volumes, and 15,000 manuscripts ; and the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen contains a like number of manu- 
scripts, and 410,000 printed volumes. 

The Bodleian Library , at Oxford, the largest in Great Britain, 
named from Sir Thomas Bodley, who enlarged it about A. D. 1600, 
is said to contain 420,000 printed volumes, and 30,000 manuscripts. 
The British Museum, in London, contains nearly 300,000 volumes, 
besides 22,000 manuscripts : and there are also large Libraries at 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin. The Royal Library in Paris, 
[La Bibliothkque du Boi t ) is stated to contain 700,000 printed 
volumes, 100,000 manuscripts, and as many medals; besides one 
million of historical documents, and two millions of maps and engrav- 
ings. Its annual increase is not less than 10,000 volumes. The 
Public Libraries of Europe are said to be upwards of seven hundred 
in number, and to contain in all about 20,000,000 volumes. 

The largest Libraries in the United States, are those of Harvard 
University, containing about 45,000 volumes ; the Boston Athenaeum, 
32,000; the New York City Library, 35,000; the Philadelphia 
Library, including the Loganian, 52,000 ; the National Library, or 
Library of Congress, 25,000 ; and the Charleston Library, S. C., 
about 15,000 volumes. The total number of books in all the Pub- 
lic Libraries of the United States, has been estimated at 400,000 
volumes. The imperfection of our largest libraries may be readily 
seen by a comparison with those of Europe : but it can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have had occasion to make extensive 
research, and found their researches vain, for want of the requisite 
authorities. 

D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, estimates the whole num- 
ber of different books printed in the world prior to 1816, at 
3,640,000 ; but Mr. Preston, in a recent report to Congress, esti- 
mates the number at only 600,000. From these and other data, we 
would estimate the total number of different books printed, down to 
this date, at 1,000,000 volumes in the German language, 800,000 
in the French, 600,000 in the English, including 25,000 American, 
and 600,000 in all other languages ; making a total of 3,000,000 
different volumes, or say two million different works. Allowing 
only 1200 copies of each work to have been printed, and supposing 
all the volumes to be of an average size, they would form a solid 
pile, larger than the largest Egyptian Pyramid, although it is 500 
feet high, and 690 feet square at the base, covering 1 1 acres of 
ground. The annual number of new publications in Germany, is 
said to be 7,000; in France it is probably 5,000 ; in Great Britain 
3,000; and in the United States about 500 works, or 700 volumes, 
of which about three-fifths are original American productions. 

4 C 
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Of the books in our own language, after deducting those which are 
obsolete or worthless, there still remain probably 50,000 volumes, 
which would repay a perusal. Supposing then a person to read 
100 pages a day, or 100 volumes a year, — which is more than could 
well be retained and digested,— it would require 500 years to read all 
the books worth reading, in the English language alone ! This result 
shows the importance of selection in our reading ; or we may misdi- 
rect our powers, and misemploy our time, by dwelling on inferior 
works, and neglecting the nobler and more useful. 

Encyclopaedias, 

From the great multiplicity of books on all subjects of knowledge, 
arises the utility of Encyclopedias ; which, as sources of general 
information, deserve here a distinct notice. Their name is derived 
from the Greek W«i«, learning, from »a< f> a youth ; and lyn^ios, cir- 
cular, from irwrAof, a circle ; hence it may be defined, the circle of 
learning Their object is to give a summary of human knowledge ; 
extracted and digested, for the most part, from various works; and 
accompanied by references to the best authors, on every subject. 
They are valuable works for occasional use ; but most of them are 
too imperfect to be relied upon ; either as giving all the information 
sought; or the latest information, on subjects which are liable to 
change or susceptible of improvement. 

The earliest summary of human knowledge, appears to have been 
the books of Hermes, preserved with great care by the Egyptians, 
and which may be called the Hermiana. Hermes or Mercunus 
Trismegistus, is the classic name of the Egyptian Thaut, (Thot, 
Thoth, Thoyt, Theut, or Taaut,) supposed to have been the son of 
Misraim, and grandson of Ham. He is said to have invented gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medicine, and music ; and to 
have engraved his knowledge on pillars of stone. But as the same 
Egyptian word signifies also a pillar or monument, as well as its 
guardian deity, the name has doubtless been applied generally to the 
learning of the Egyptian priests, preserved in monumental inscrip- 
tions. Of the forty-two books ascribed to Hermes, some are 
preserved, including some which are spurious : while others are 
lost. They treat of the studies above mentioned, together with 
religion, government, and natural history, as then known. 

Similar to these are the twenty-one books of the Persian Zenda - 
vesta , or living word, written by Zoroaster, otherwise called Zer- 
dusht. The Persians comprehended all knowledge under the term 
Magia / and the term magus was synonymous with philosopher or 
wise man. The Chinese also are said to have an ancient work 
called Tay Tsing^ or San-tsae-too-koey , which treats very fully and 
systematically of all subjects with which they were acquainted. The 
only general works left us by the Greeks and Romans, worthy of 
mention here, are those of Jlristotle and Pliny . Aristotle wrote on 
almost all subjects known to the Greeks, but in various detached 
treatises : while the Natural History of Pliny, though not an exact 
work of science, : js a valuable compendium of ancient learning. 

Some works of a general nature were published in the middle 
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ages : particularly the Speculum of Vincent, which we shall again have 
occasion to mention 2 but the term Encyclopaedia appears to have 
been first introduced by Professor Martinius of Bremen, in his Idea 
methodicae et brevis Encyclopaedia , published in 1606. Another 
similar work was published by Alstead, in 1620. Three large 
Encyclopaedias have been commenced in Germany ; one by Krunitz, 
which has been extended to 146 volumes; another by Roster, suc- 
ceeded by J. F. Roos ; and a third by Ersch, succeeded by Gruber : 
but we are not aware that either of these works has been completed. 

In France, the celebrated Encyclopedic, or Dictionnaire Raisonni , 
sometimes called the Dictionnaire Encyclopidique , of Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Voltaire, Condorcet, and other associates, was pub- 
lished in Paris, from 1751 to 1772, in 29 volumes folio ; to which 
6 volumes were afterwards appended. It promulgated speculative 
views in philosophy, and liberal opinions in politics; the influence 
of which had no small share in producing the French Revolution. 
The Encyclopedic Methodique , commenced in Paris in 1782, is the 
largest work ever yet published ; having already been extended to 221 
quarto volumes, more than 50 of which are of copperplate engrav- 
ings. It is a collection of dictionaries, each one treating of a 
distinct branch or department of knowledge ; and these dictionaries 
are arranged simply in alphabetical order. 

The first work of this kind, in our own language, if we except 
the writings of Lord Bacon, which treat of nearly all the subjects of 
human knowledge, was the Cyclopaedia , or universal dictionary of 
the Arts and Sciences, by Dr. Ephraim Chambers ; first published 
in 1728, in 2 volumes folio ; and enlarged in successive editions. 
Being originally a globe-maker’s apprentice, Dr. Chambers wrote 
some parts of this work, in leisure hours, behind his master’s counter. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica , was first published in Edinburgh, in 
1788, in 10 vols. folio, by a Society of Gentlemen in Scotland ; 
James Tytler being the original editor. The seventh edition is now 
publishing, edited by Prof. Napier. Dr. Rees’ Cyclopaedia , an 
enlargement of that by Chambers, was published in London, from 
1802 to 1820, and republished in Philadelphia, in 47 volumes 
quarto, including 6 volumes of plates. It contains much information, 
especially concerning the Arts ; but the subjects are too much sub- 
divided, on account of the alphabetical distribution. Dr. Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia , was commenced in 1810, and repub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia, in 18 vols. quarto; the last 
volume appearing in 1832. It is a highly valuable work; but the 
latter volumes are less complete than those of the former part of it. 
The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana , the original editor of which was 
the late Rev. Edward Smedley, was commeneed in London, in 
1815; to comprise 25 volumes quarto, still publishing. It is 
arranged, for the most part, according to the connection of the 
subjects: and this alone would in our view give it a preference; 
aside from its being the latest, on so large a scale. 

We have barely room to mention the Encyclopaedia Londinensis, 
by Wilkes, begun in 1796; the Encyclopaedia Edinensis 9 by 
Millar, begun in 1816 ; Nicholson’s British Encyclopaedia , Corn- 
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menced in 1809 ; and Partington’s British Cyclopaedia, printed in 
1835-6. The Penny Cyclopaedia , conducted by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was commenced in 1833, and is to 
be completed in 24 volumes octavo. It is a work of great value. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia , begun in 1829, in duodecimo, 
is a valuable series of distinct treatises on the different branches of 
knowledge; but we have not perceived in it any higher arrange- 
ment. An Encyclopaedia was printed by Mr. Dobson of Philadel- 
phia, in 21 volumes quarto, 1798 — 1803. The Encyclopaedia Ame- 
ricana, edited by Dr. Lieber, commenced in 1830, and now complete 
in 13 volumes octavo, is chiefly a translation of the German Conver- 
sations Lexicon, alphabetically arranged ; and is the most convenient 
work of reference with which we are acquainted. It has been re- 
printed in Glasgow. 


CHAPTER III. 

CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The importance of classifying human knowledge, according to 
some regular system, has been often, if not generally, admitted ; and 
the subject has attracted the attention of many distinguished men, in 
various ages and countries. As such a classification was the primary 
object of the present work ; the writer is desirous of doing full jus- 
tice to the labors of his predecessors, in this field of study ; before 
submitting what he believes to be an improved system ; with its prac- 
tical application to the knowledge which is to be classified. A brief 
review of the different classifications, which have been hitherto 
attempted, will first be given ; for which we are chiefly indebted to a 
work of much erudition, published in Philadelphia in 1816, by the 
late judge Woodward, under the title of Encatholepistemia, or a 
System of Universal Science. This review will be followed by an 
explanation of the new classification, here proposed ; with a sum- 
mary of the reasons on which it is founded. 

Former Classifications of Knowledge . 

To the Greeks we must refer, for the earliest classification of 
human knowledge, of which we possess any information. All their 
learning was originally comprehended in the term Mathematics ; 
from na»$a»< 0 t I learn ; a term which has since been very much 
restricted. The introduction of the term Philosopher, by Pythago- 
ras, we have already mentioned, (p. 20.) Pythagoras subdivided 
the ancient mathematics, with reference to number and magnitude, 
rest and motion, into the branches of Arithmetic, Music, Ge- 
ometry, and Astronomy. Music, he regarded as produced by the 
motion of numbers; and Astronomy, as produced by the motion 
of magnitudes. These four branches were afterwards called the 
Quadrivium, from Latin words, signifying the meeting of four 
roads. To these branches Plajo added Physics, or Natural Philoso 
phy ;— and Theology ; under which he probably included both Ethics 
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and Politics. Aristotle added three other specific branches. Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, and Logic ; which have since been called the 7Vi- 
vium , or meeting of three roads ; and which, with the Quadrivium 
of Pythagoras, constituted the seven liberal arts. A course of 
instruction in these seven arts, was called by the Greeks tyngXiot 
vaiStia, or the circle of learning ; and hence, as before mentioned, the 
derivation of the modern word Encyclopaedia. The poetical distri- 
bution of the sciences among the Muses, will not bear philosophical 
criticism ; but probably belongs to an earlier age. 

The Romans borrowed the Seven Liberal Arts of the Greeks ; as 
enumerated in the Latin verse, — “ Lingua, Tropus, Ratio ; Numerus, 
Tonus, Angula, Astra.” But Rome, first warlike, and afterwards 
luxurious, did little to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge ; except 
incidentally, in enlarging the boundaries of her empire and language. 
Porphyry is said to have been the first who arranged the branches of 
knowledge in the form of a tree ; and the Gnostics, or Platonizing 
Christians, went so far as to divide all being into material, animal, 
and spiritual. These are the only Roman classifications of which we 
can here speak. In the middle or dark ages, little was done for 
the advancement of science ; and still less for its better arrangement. 
Vincent de Beauvais, (Vincentius Bello vacensis), about the year 
1250, summed up the knowledge of those times, in his Speculum 
Hisioriale , Naturale , Doctrinale , or historical and philosophical 
mirror ; to which was afterwards anonymously added a Speculum 
Morale , or moral mirror ; the preservation of all which, has thrown 
some light on that obscure period. 

The celebrated Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, usually called Lord 
Bacon , about the year 1605, made a classification of knowledge, 
according to the powers of the mind employed in acquiring it : which 
he considered to be memory, imagination, and reason. To memory^ 
he assigned history, which he subdivided into natural and civil ; to' 
imagination he ascribed poetry ; and to reason he allotted the whole 
range of philosophy, or the study of the Deity, the human race, and 
the laws of the material world. He subdivided philosophy into phy- 
sics and metaphysics ; in the latter of which he comprehended 
mathematics and other heterogenous sciences. Lord Bacon believed 
in magic and astrology, and denied the earth’s diurnal motion : yet, 
as the author of the Novum Organum, a work in which he pointed 
out the right method of discovering and applying truth, he is regarded 
as the great pioneer of modem science. 

The French philosopher Descartes , considered all knowledge as 
either accessory or ultimate ; and hence divided it into mathematics, 
physics, and metaphysics ; the latter including theology. The Sieur 
de Lesclache published a classification of knowledge in a series of 
engravings : and Comenius published another, comprised in one hun- 
dred chapters of ten sentences each ; the whole containing almost 
every word in common use. Mr. Hobbes divided all science into 
knowledge of facts, depending on sensation and memory, and know- 
ledge of consequences, based upon reason. Mr. Locke has also left 
us a classification of knowledge in tlyree divisions ; physic a, or the 
laws of the material world ; practice , or rules of human action ; and 
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semiotica , or the means of expressing ideas. Mr. Chambers , the 
first English Cyclopaedist, also prepared a classification of knowledge, 
in forty-seven distinct branches ; arranged as either natural or artificial, 
internal or external : but in his Cyclopaedia, he finally adopted the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

D’Alembert, in his preliminary dissertation on the origin, pro- 
gress, and affiliation of the sciences, introductory to the great Die - 
tionnaire Encyclopidique , merely revived Lord Bacon’s system, with 
some amendments ; but instead of carrying his system into practice, 
he even doubted whether any satisfactory system could be made ; and 
accordingly the Encyclopaedia was arranged* in alphabetical order. 
Baron Bielfield of Prussia, in his Elements of Universal Erudition , 
also adopted Lord Bacon’s system ; but with considerable modifica- 
tion in the details. More abstruse classifications have been made by 
Wronski of Russia in his Programme of Transcendental Philoso- 
phy ; and by the Abbe Mango, of Palermo, in his Acrosofia y or 
Genealogy of the Sciences. 

Returning to England, Sir William Jones made a division of human 
knowledge into history, arts, and sciences. Dr. Turner of Oxford, 
divided the same into religion, arts, and sciences. Mr. Horne, in his 
Introduction to Bibliography , distributes knowledge under the four 
heads of bibliography, history, philosophy, and literature. In Scot- 
land, Mr. Hume incidentally comprehended all knowledge in the six 
departments of religion, politics, metaphysics, morals, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy. Dr. Robertson, the friend of Hume, and like 
him a historian, comprehended the same in four departments ; religion, 
logic, ethics, and physics. Dr. Beattie, in his Elements of Moral 
Science , divides knowledge into history, philosophy, mathematics, and 
poetry ; and Dr. Reid has adopted the more natural division, founded 
on the distinction between body and mind, or material and intellec- 
tual objects of thought; but beyond this step, his classification is 
deemed comparatively imperfect. 

In our own country, Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
King’s, now Columbia College, in New York, prepared a work enti- 
tled Noetica , or a general scheme for the partition of the sciences ; 
in which he divided all knowledge into belles-lettres and philosophy : 
the former including grammar, rhetoric, eloquence, history, poetry, 
and criticism ; and the latter comprehending mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, and astronomy, together with metaphysics and ethics, 
embracing psychology, theology, economics, and politics. In this 
arrangement, the distinction between sciences and arts was entirely 
neglected ; the theoretical and practical parts of knowledge being 
presented, throughout, in combination. This work was published by 
Dr. Franklin in Philadelphia ; and reprinted in London, — but with- 
out the title. 

The late President Jefferson devoted much attention to this sub- 
ject; both in classifying the books of his own Library, and in 
arranging the professorships of the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Jefferson adopted Lord Bacon’s principle of classifying knowledge, 
according to the mental powers employed; and he assigned to 
memory , civil and natural history ; to reason, moral and natural 
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philosophy ; and to imagination , the fine arts. These heads, he 
subdivided into forty-four chapters; most of which are distinct 
sciences, or branches of knowledge : and this classification, it is 
believed, still remains in the National Library at Washington ; part 
of which was purchased of Mr. Jefferson by Congress. The late 
Mr. Jay, of New York, divided all knowledge into sciences, and 
arts ; the sciences relating to things, to events, or to duties ; and the 
arts relating either to utility or to pleasure. 

Judge Woodward, to wliose enthusiasm we are so much indebted, 
for this history of the classifications of knowledge, himself prepared 
two classifications ; one founded on the distinctions of mind alone, 
matter alone, and mind and matter connected ; the other founded on 
the distinction of auxiliary and ultimate branches. The subdivisions 
are the same in both. ; first into six classes ; next into eighteen orders ; 
and lastly into sixty-three or sixty-four distinct sciences : to all of 
which, names derived from the Greek language are applied ; many of 
them so new, and burthensome to the memory, as to prevent their ever 
coming into general use. We might criticise this classification, had 
we the heart to find fault with a writer who has done us so essential 
a service, and who labored with such devoted zeal for the cause 
which we have espoused. 

The distinguished philosopher Ampere, in his essay on the Phi- 
losophy of the Sciences , has given a “ natural classification of all 
human knowledge,*’ devised in 1830, and published in 1834. As 
this classification bears a closer resemblance, than any of the pre- 
ceding, to that here proposed, it becomes proper to state, that the 
classification of knowledge adopted in this work, was actually com- 
pleted, before the writer had seen Ampere’s work, or learned its 
contents. Ampere adopts a binary or dichotomous division of 
knowledge, into two kingdoms, Cosmology , and Noology ; which 
are subdivided into four sub-kingdoms, and eight embranchments. 
These are the sciences, Mathematical, Physical ; Natural, Medical ; 
Philosophical, Dialegmatical ; Ethnological, and Political; which 
are farther subdivided into sixteen sub-embranchments, and these into 
thirty-two sciences of the first order. 

The names of these sciences, as arranged by Ampere, are, 
1. Arithmology ; 2. Geometry; 3. Mechanics; 4. Uranology; 5. 
General Physics ; 0. Technology; 7. Geology; 8. Oryctotechny ; 
9. Botany; 10. Agriculture; 11. Zoology; 12. Zootechny; 13. 
Medical Physics; 14. Hygiene; 15. Nosology; 16. Practical 
Medicine; 17. Psychology; 18. Metaphysics; 19. Ethics; 20. 
Thelesiology ; 21. Glossology; 22. Literature; 23. Technes- 
thetics; 24. Pedagogics; 25. Ethnology; 26. Archeology; 27. 
History; 28. Hierology; 29. Nomology; 30. Military Arts ; 31. 
Social Economy; and 32. Politics. These sciences of the first 
order, are farther subdivided into 64 sciences of the second, and 128 
sciences of the third order ; the names of which are for the most 
part new or unusual. Amp&re considers that each division of 
Knowledge may be regarded under four different points of view; 
1. Absolutely, or irrespectively of others, and externally, or regarding 
only its prominent features ; 2. Absolutely, and intrinsically, or exa 
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mining its nature and elements, considered by themselves ; 3. Rela- 
tively, or comparatively, and having regard only to its external rela- 
tions ; and, 4. Relatively and intrinsically, having regard to its nature and 
elements, compared with others. On this basis, Amp&re founds his 
classification of the sciences ; which we regard as decidedly superior 
to any of those which preceded it; though we think it too complex 
to meet with general favor, as a popular system of knowledge. 

The Proposed Classification of Knowledge . 

The writer’s attention was long since attracted to the subject of a 
classification of all human knowledge ; in connection with the 
project of an American Association for the promotion of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. His first essay on the subject, embracing 
the principles of the present classification, was submitted to the 
Dialectic Society of the United States Military Academy, at West 
Point, in the spring of the year 1829; and was printed, with addi- 
tions and amendments, in April, 1836, in the Boston Scientific 
Tracts, for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The plan has 
since been materially improved ; partly by the aid of learned and 
judicious friends: and the result of much careful study has been 
the following System of Pantology ; which is now submitted to the 
reader’s candid examination. 

In this system, all human knowledge is primarily divided into four 
great provinces : 1. Psychonomy , including the Laws of Mind, or 

intellectual sciences ; 2. Ethnology , or the Study of Nations, geo- 
graphically and historically ; 3. Physiconomy, or the Laws of the 
Material World ; and 4. Technology , or the Study of the Arts which 
relate to material objects. These four provinces are next subdivided, 
each into four departments : and each department embraces a group of 
several branches of knowledge, closely related to each other. Of the 
sixteen departments, several were already more or less distinctly formed, 
and generally recognised : and one of them, the department of Mathe- 
matics, served as a model, already finished, by which to fashion the 
others. In these departments, several branches, which like the un- 
formed stars in Astronomy, had not yet been systematically arranged, 
may, it is believed, find their proper place ; thus completing the analy- 
sis of general knowledge. To the four provinces, and several of the de- 
partments,— and to some few of the branches, the liberty has been taken 
of applying new names, derived from the Greek language ; which will 
at once be understood by the classic scholar; and which, avoiding cir- 
cumlocution, will admit of a more exact application to these divisions 
of knowledge, than terms which have already been used in various 
significations. 

In arranging the departments and branches among themselves, four 
leading principles, have, it is believed, been constantly kept in view, 
as guides to a natural method. They are the Order of dependence ; 
the Order of time ; the Order of place ; and the Order of resemblance. 
The difficulty of adjusting these principles, where they conflict with 
each other ; and of deciding, in such cases, which of them ought to 
prevail, can only be appreciated by those who have attempted similar 
applications: — but this difficulty would arise equally in any other 
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classification ; founded, as it is, upon real anomalies, or irregularities, 
in the very subjects of knowledge. The different branches of know- 
ledge are so concatenated, or interwoven ; having, as Cicero ex- 
presses it, a common bond or tie, {vinculum commune ) ; that no 
classification can perfectly satisfy all the conditions ; though one may 
approach much nearer to it than another. That classification which 
satisfies the greatest number of the most important conditions, is the 
best, therefore, which the subject admits ; and our pnLy resource is 
to treat of each topic most fully in the place where jit most strictly 
belongs ; with careful references to and from those fbnnections or 
relations, which the system does not bring explicitly into view. This 
principle of double reference , will be found occasionally necessary in 
every possible system of human knowledge ; and especially so in 
alphabetical Encyclopedias ; which, without it, would be labyrinths 
without a clue. 

If we adopt Ampere’s first division of human knowledge, into 
two great kingdoms. — Noology relating to mind, and Cosmology 
relating to matter, — the first lvc.o of our provinces would correspond 
to the former, and the other two, to the latter. Strictly speaking, 
however, the second and fourth provinces relate to mind and matter 
in connection ; that is, to man, and his labors, considered as an im- 
mortal spirit, transiently inhabiting a mortal body, and thus bound to 
the material world. Indeed, so closely are mind and matter connected, 
in all human researches, that we regard this step in the division, as 
of minor importance ; rind have accordingly omitted to give it a dis- 
tinct place. Should it be objected that the names of our provinces, 
and minor divisions, are not absolutely precise, but admit of greater 
or less extension ; we must reply that the same remark holds true of 
nearly all the general terms of science ; which are in a like degree 
arbitrary and exceptionable, owing to the inherent defects of human 
language. But we add, that the names here chosen may be easily 
adapted, and without confusion, or violation of existing usage, to the 
ground which they are intended to cover. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to resolve the four 
great provinces of human knowledge into their appropriate depart- 
ments ; briefly explaining, as we proceed, the reasons for the arrange- 
ment here adopted.* The acquisition of some one language, is 
necessarily the first of mental attainments : and this is deemed a suf- 
ficient reason, in the absence of opposing ones, for placing first in 
order, the department of Glossology ; or the study of all Languages ; 
including Grammar and Lexicology. Mp the study of Grammar leads 
to that of Rhetoric ; which is introductory to Logic ; and this to 
Phrenics or Mental Philosophy, and Ethics or Moral Philosophy ; 
and these to Education ; it seems proper to place next in order the 
department of Psychology , in which all -these branches are, we think, 
properly included. The Mental Sciences form a natural introduction 
to the subjects of Law and Government, including Political Philoso- 

• The derivation of the names of all the provinces, departments, and branches, 
will be found at the commencement of the several parts and chapters, in the sabee- 
qneat divisions of this work. 
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phy and Political Economy ; which we would therefore comprehend 
in the next department, Nomology : and from human laws, we pass, 
by an easy climax, to the divine laws, and the study of all Religions ; 
constituting the department of Theology / which, from its incompa- 
rable importance, deserves the last and highest place in the department 
of Psychonomy. 

The study of mankind at large, — nations, and individuals, — is 
placed after the studies of Law and Religion ; in order that it may 
not interrupt the series of intellectual sciences, to which it is indeed 
auxiliary ; and also, that the principles derived from them, may be 
employed for its elucidation. The province of Ethnology, naturally 
commences with the department of Geography, including Statistics, 
Voyages, and Travels, which relate chiefly to mankind in society ; 
but reserving the principles of Physical Geography, as far as may be 
convenient, for the next province, or the material world. The depart- 
ment of Chronography , or History and Antiquities, comes next in 
order ; depending immediately on Geography ; and completing the 
special study of nations. The department of Biography , or the 
study of men individually, might be merged in that of Chronography, 
to which it is subservient, — were it not so extensive, and important, 
as to merit a distinct place. There remains the study of Poetry and 
Romance ; closely allied to the preceding ; and which we therefore 
comprehend in the next department, that of CaUography / con- 
cluding the province of Ethnology. 

Proceeding next to the material world, or the province of Physi- 
conomy, we place in this province, and first in order, the depart- 
ment of Mathematics , as a necessary introduction to the physical 
sciences and arts ; among which it finds its highest applications. 
Closely connected with this, follows the department of Acrophysics , 
including Natural Philosophy, with Astronomy and Chemistry ; and 
thus comprehending all the dynamical laws of matter. From 
Natural Philosophy, we pass, by an easy transition, to the depart- 
ment of Jdiophysics, or Natural History ; which examines and 
describes the individual objects of nature; of which Acrophysics 
traced the elements, and general laws. The study of Natural His- 
tory, prepares the way for that of the Medical Sciences, or the 
department of Androphysics ; which completes the province of 
Physiconomy. 

In the last province, that of Technology, or the physical arts, 
depending on the physical sciences, we commence with the study 
of the materials and machinery which these arts employ ; as a 
necessary introduction to the department of Architechnics, or the 
Arts of Building and Conveyance. Next to this, we place the 
remaining arts of most general utility, — Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Commerce closely associated in public estimation ; and 
together forming the department of Chreotechnics. The Arts of 
War, which involve various mechanical operations, and serve 
especially for the defence of commerce, come next in order ; consti- 
tuting the department of Machetechnics ; comprising both military 
and naval tactics. There remain only the Fine Arts, including paint- 
ing and music ; which we think should conclude the study of the 
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arts, as Callography concluded that of nations ; the amusing or orna- 
mental portions taking the final place. Thus, the department of 
Ccdlotechnics completes the province of Technology ; and with it 
our tree of human knowledge, as represented in the frontispiece of 
the present volume.* 

We will not stop here to explain the subdivisions of these sixteen 
departments into branches ; or of the branches into sections ; but 
reserve these explanations, for their places, in the body of the work. 
The divisions already made, we consider as the basis of the whole 
system : and by remembering the names and order of the sixteen 
departments, we have a key to the whole distribution of knowledge ; 
as the alphabetic order is a key to the finding of all the words in a 
dictionary. It is true that many of our division lines, between the 
provinces, departments, and branches, are not precisely commen- 
surate with the terms used to designate them ; but the principal expla- 
nation of these seeming anomalies, is, that we have endeavored to 
follow existing arrangements and divisions, as far as they could be 
made to harmonize with a general system ; and thus to make that 
system more acceptable than if the old lines of demarkation were 
greatly altered. 

We have differed from Ampere, in introducing the study of 
the human mind, before proceeding to that of the material world. 
We can see no advantage in placing the study of mathematics before 
that of languages; or of natural philosophy, before mental and 
moral ; or of medicine, before theology ; neither do we think it the 
common order, in the best systems of education. We believe that 
the best course is that which prosecutes the four great provinces of 
knowledge simultaneously ; commencing with languages, geography, 
mathematics, and the useful arts : and so proceeding to the higher 
studies of each province : — but still the studies of language, and 
geography, should be in advance of the others. As, however, the 
provinces cannot well be arranged collaterally, in a single volume ; 
and as some one of them must be named first ; we have no hesita- 
tion in commencing with that which possesses the highest dignity ; 
and arranging the remaining three according to their relations to this, 
and to each other. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose, that we have in every case 
succeeded in arranging the divisions of knowledge according to their 
strongest, and most important relations. As in the natural systems of 
Botany, the same plant, having strong affinities to two or more differ- 
ent families, or genera, is differently located by skilful botanists ; so 
in Pantology, it cannot be surprising that different opinions should 
prevail, concerning the arrangement of the branches of knowledge, 

* Ampere distributee the branches which we have comprehended in the province 
of Technology, among the sciences on which they most depend. Thus, he limits 
Agriculture to the cultivation of plants, and connects it with Botany : but the 
rearing of animals, he makes a distinct branch, connected with Zoology. Our objec- 
tion to this arrangement, is, that it breaks the chain of the Physical Sciences, which 
have close and important relations ; and also separates those arts, which are usually 
and naturally associated, and which often depend on two or more sciences in con- 
nection* 
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even among those who have studied the subject most carefully. But 
these discrepancies have not prevented the introduction, nor destroyed 
the utility, of a natural system in the former case ; nor can we see 
any greater reason why they should produce these effects in the latter. 
In either case, the study of these relations cannot fail to suggest new 
ideas, and to prove a useful exercise for the mind. 

It may perhaps be objected, that some terms, applied to large divi- 
sions of knowledge, and now in general use, have been omitted in the 
nomenclature here proposed. The answer is, that these terms are 
so vaguely or variously applied, as to be unsuitable for a more exact 
division. Of the term Philosophy , we have already spoken, (p. 19, 
20) ; and will only add that there is no one province, nor department 
of knowledge, for which it would, in our view, be a definite, and pre- 
cise appellation. We would rather apply it, in its original sense, to 
knowledge, or the principles of knowledge in general. Knowledge 
is often spoken of under the three divisions of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. But Literature , as already mentioned, (p. 24), more pro- 
perly signifies written and printed knowledge of every kind : or if 
applied in a more limited sense, to designate those studies which relate 
to man in his social and moral relations, the term is still indefinite. 
Equally indistinct is the division between Sciences, and Arts. Science 
is the theory, and Art is the application of that theory to some prac- 
tical purpose. Science explains principles, and Art describes pro- 
cesses ; but these are often so essentially connected, that to separate 
them would be an unnatural divorce. Thus, the Physical Sciences 
employ processes which might almost rank them as arts-; and the 
Physical Arts have their own peculiar principles, which might almost 
entitle them to be ranked as sciences. Grammar is both a science, 
and an art ; and the same may be said of Rhetoric, Logic, and other 
branches ; but still they are single and distinct branches of knowledge. 

There are two other terms, which should here be particularly 
referred to ; — Metaphysics, and Belles Lettres. The name Metaphy- 
sics , originated in a treatise by Aristotle, which, coming after his 
writings on Physics, began with the words /irra ra *tK»nra, that is, after 
physics ; and which speculated vaguely on subjects beyond the reach 
of exact knowledge. Hence the term Metaphysics was coined by his 
pupils, or by the schoolmen, to signify “ the science of the ultimate 
causes of all being. ,, It has been divided into Ontology , relating to 
the nature and essence of all being or existence, with its qualities and 
attributes ; Cosmology , or the nature of the material world, including 
the question of Leibnitz, whether God must necessarily have created 
it perfect, and whether it is so in fact; Anthropology , or the nature 
and essence of man ; Pneumatology , or that of unembodied spirits ; 
and Theodicy , which attempts to investigate the nature, essence, and 
attributes of the Deity. To Metaphysics belong such wild specula- 
tions as those of Pythagoras, already mentioned, (p. 20), or the later 
hypothesis of Formey, “ that sensation is carried on entirely by 
means of vibrations , which are communicated through the nerves, 
from the first point of contact, till they reach the farthest extremities, 
which are dipped in a spiritual fluid” So much of Metaphysics, 
then, as consists of real knowledge, or rational conjecture. wiH be 
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found distributed among the departments in our arrangement ; but as 
a distinct division of knowledge, we can recognise it only when used, 
as it sometimes is, to signify Phrenics, or Mental Philosophy. 

The term Belles Lett res, is of French origin ; literally signifying 
fine or beautiful writings. It includes Poetry and Oratory ; but how 
much more, it would be difficult to say ; as, in the words of a stand- 
ard writer, it is “ so exceedingly vague and indefinite, that miscella- 
nies, perhaps, would be equally explicit.” If restricted to Poetry, 
Romance, and similar miscellaneous literature, it is superseded in 
our arrangement by the term Callography ; which we think more 
euphonic; and which admits of an exact definition. The term 
Polite Literature , is occasionally used, synonymously, we believe, 
with Belles Lettres ; but perhaps including Biography, History, and 
Voyages, and Travels, with sermons, orations, and addresses. Alike 
vague, and still more general, is the term Criticism , derived from the 
Greek I judge ; or more immediately from *p<r<«of, a judge or 
critic. This term is sometimes limited to the application of the 
rules of Rhetoric to literary composition : but it properly applies to 
an examination of works on all subjects whatever ; and an exposi- 
tion of their merits. 

The question whether the best possible classification of knowledge, 
made at the present time, would always continue so ; or whether it 
would admit of farther improvement, as knowledge itself advances; — 
is one which time alone can answer. In expressing an opinion on 
this subject, we would return to the comparison introduced in our 
preface. As in Geography, the surface of the earth has been mostly 
explored ; and if any lands remain unknown, they are so situated, in 
the torrid or frigid zone, as to be almost inaccessible ; so in Pantology, 
we believe that the great provinces and departments of knowledge 
have already been travelled over; and that no very wide regions have 
escaped the notice of the many voyagers who have set out in search 
of unknown realms of thought. These provinces and departments, 
we believe, will remain essentially distinct, as long as the material 
world, and the human constitution continue the same; though their 
boundaries may be more or less changed, like those of states and 
nations. But though the general features of knowledge have been 
mostly explored, much, doubtless, remains to be done, in the sup- 
plying of details, the correction of errors, and the combination of 
all the parts into one harmonious whole. We believe, then, that a 
classification which will satisfy the present demands of knowledge, 
will continue to be applicable, in its general outlines, till a new order 
of things shall supersede the present ; or a new intellectual world 
shall come within the reach of human ken. 

Our plan is now before the reader : and the remainder of this work 
will be devoted to its practical illustration. On the advantages of such 
a classification of knowledge, we will not here expatiate. Its conve- 
nience and utility, in the arrangement of Libraries, will best be shown 
by the exemplar Catalogue of Select Books, appended to this work. 
To make the plan complete, however, a place must be assigned for 
Encyclopadias and other general works ; which, if entirely general, 
we would place first of all in the catalogue ; but if general only in 
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regard to one province or department of knowledge, we would then 
place them at the beginning of that division to which they relate. 
The system is equally applicable to Libraries, or to Collections of 
Manuscripts; as the writer has tested by his own experience. A 
Catalogue, thus arranged, should of course conclude with an alpha- 
betical index of authors’ names ; referring back to their different works. 

By such a classification of knowledge, the mind is disciplined, and 
aided, in its highest efforts of analysis and comparison. A love of 
order, and method, is cultivated ; which cannot fail to have a benefi- 
cial influence, in various mental operations, and in the active pursuits 
of life. The system forms a kind of Mnemonics, or artificial me- 
mory ; by which ideas are more readily retained and recalled, than if 
mingled in confusion : — and if the mind is not better furnished there- 
by ; at least its furniture is better arranged, and more ready for use. 
The young reader especially, will, it is hoped, derive benefit from 
such a system of Pantology. To know how much there is to be 
known, is, of itself, a stimulus to the inquiring mind , and to compre- 
hend the relations of the different branches of knowledge, is no small 
step towards their thorough acquisition. Finally, it must contribute 
to gratify that curiosity, which was implanted in our breasts, not 
only to fit us for secular pursuits, but to raise our thoughts above 
them ; to bring us into closer communion with the Great Author of 
Nature, through his works, and his revelations ; and to prepare us, in 
some degree, for a higher and eternal state of existence, in His imme- 
diate presence. 
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In the province of Psychonomy, we include those studies which 
relate more particularly to the human intellect, and the laws by 
which it is governed. The name is derived from the Greek, 
the soul ; and vopo f , law ; literally signifying the Laws of the Mind, in 
contradistinction from those of Matter. In this province we compre- 
hend the departments of Glossology , or Languages ; Psychology , or 
Mental Sciences ; Nomology , or the Studies of Law and Govern- 
ment ; and Theology , or the Study of all Religions. The reasons for 
arranging these departments in this order, and comprehending them 
together in the first province of human knowledge, have already been 
briefly explained, [p. 33. 30]. 
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In the department of Glossology, we include the study of all Lan- 
guages ; or the means of communicating ideas, by words ; whether 
written or spoken. The name is derived from the Greek, y\»*<ra, the 
tongue ; this being the principal organ of speech. The name Linr 
guisticsy from the Latin, lingua , the tongue, has also been applied to 
this department, by the Germans; but we prefer the term above 
adopted ; sanctioned, as it is, by the authority of Ampere. It has 
the advantage of being symmetrical with the names of the succeeding 
departments ; and of similar origin ; while it is at least equally 
euphonic with the German name. The term Philology , was formerly 
applied to Literature in general ; and has sometimes been restricted to 
the study of languages, or their philosophical principles and relations ; 
but it is now more generally applied to critical examinations of Classic 
Writings ; particularly in regard to their exact meaning, and verbal 
peculiarities. The present department is placed first in order ; because 
an acquaintance with some one language, is the first step in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, beyond the ideas acquired by mere sensation. 
Some writers have even doubted whether we could think at all, with- 
out words to embody our ideas ; but this is probably carrying the 
point too far ; especially in regard to infants, before they acquire some 
knowledge of words. 

A Language , so called from the French, langue , also signifying 
the tongue, is a system or collection of sounds, or signs of sounds, 
called words ; which express ideas, or thoughts ; and by means of 
which, ideas are communicated, from one intelligent being to another. 
In a wider sense, all modes of conveying ideas, from mind to mind, 
are comprehended under the general term Language. Among these 
modes, we would mention gestural language, in which ideas are 
conveyed by gestures, or by looks ; as in the ancient pantomime, 
or the modern language of the deaf and dumb ; and exclamative 
language, expressed by vocal sounds, though not by words ; as 
cries of pleasure, or pain. These modes of expression have also 
been termed natural language. To them might be added pictorial 
language ; in which ideas are conveyed by pictures ; as among the 
ancient Mexicans ; — and musical language, if such it can be called ; 
which, unless used arbitrarily, as in the bugle or trumpet war calls, 
may serve to excite the feelings, but hardly to convey distinct ideas. 
Pictorial language serves well to indicate sensible objects ; but in 
regard to abstract or general ideas, it is also vague, and imperfect ; 
unless used arbitrarily, and understood in the same sense by both 
the parties using it. 

40 
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The remaining and principal class, — is that of verbal languages ; 
in which ideas are expressed by words, or signs of words ; unless 
written characters are regarded not as signs of words, but as imme- 
diate signs of ideas. Telegraphic signals, being confessedly signs 
of words, in some selected language, may be mentioned here, and 
referred to their place in the department of Callotechnics. The 
origin of verbal language is doubtless coeval with that of the human 
race. Adam, it is recorded, gave names to all animals; — but 
whether by immediate inspiration, or by his own suggestion, is a 
point not ascertained ; nor is it of any practical importance. All man- 
kind, we may infer, spoke one and the same language, in the primi- 
tive ages : and of course this would be the language of Noah and 
his family. Many writers suppose that the primitive language was 
essentially the same as the Hebrew; having been preserved un- 
changed among the patriarchs. The diversity of languages, now 
prevailing over the earth, is generally attributed to the confusion of 
tongues at Babel: though some learned men believe this to have 
been simply a confusion of counsels or purposes; and that the 
diversity of languages arose from the subsequent dispersion of 
mankind, as recorded in the Scriptures. 

The invention of letters, was attributed, by some of the Greeks, 
to Cadmus , the Phoenician ; who introduced them into Greece, 
1519, B. C.: but Plato and Sanchoniathon ascribe this invention to 
Thaut, the Egyptian ; whom we have already mentioned ; (p. 26) ; 
and who is said to have carried letters from Phoenicia to Egypt, on 
removing thither with Mizraim, his father. Some suppose the first 
letters to have been those written on the tables of stone, on Mount 
Sinai. Others believe that letters were invented before the flood : — 
an opinion corroborated by the statement of Josephus, concerning 
the pillars of Seth ; though this statement has been doubted. We 
incline to the latter opinion ; and think that the first letters were sug- 
gested by hieroglyphics : the picture of a sensible object suggesting 
die shape of the letter ; and the name of that object containing the 
sound thus represented. This was certainly the case in some of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics ; which would not have been so, had sim- 
pler letters been previously known in Egypt. 

Hervas, an Italian, published, in 1784, a Catalogue of the Lan- 
guages then known ; to which he appended 150 different vocabu- 
laries : but J. C. Adelung and J. S. Vater, in their admirable work, 
the MithridateSy (or 44 Allgemeine Sprachenkunde”), completed in 
1817, in Germany, have given the best classification of all known 
languages ; and the Lord’s Prayer in nearly 500 of them. They 
estimate the total number of languages, and dialects, known in the 
world, at about 3000:— or 1200 in America ; 1000 in Asia ; 500 in 
Europe ; and 300 in Africa. Most of these are mere dialects, or 
variations of other tongues : so that they may be reduced to shout 
80 original languages : and these may be arranged in a few groups 
or families ; those of each family having doubtless a common origin. 
The Bible has been translated, wholly or in part, into about 180 
languages, including those which are deemed the most important. 
The most valuable languages to our own country, are probably the 
6 P8 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, of the ancients; and the English, 
French, and German, of the modems ; which, together, contain 
most of the treasures of human learning. Next to these, we would 
place the Arabic, Malay, and Chinese, in the East ; and the Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish in the West; all of which are valuable, for 
purposes of communication and commerce. 

If all nations spoke one and the same language, much of the time 
now spent in the study of Glossology, would be saved. Several attempts 
have been made to form a Universal Language, which should super- 
sede all others ; particularly by Bishop Wilkins, of Chester, in Eng- 
land, who, in 1668, published an “ Essay towards a real character and 
philosophical language.” He very fancifully observes, “ if Da signi- 
fies God, then ida must signify the opposite, or an idol ; if dab be 
spirit, odab will be body ; if dad be heaven, odad will signify hell.” 
But in the present state of things, it is manifestly impossible to intro- 
duce such a language, even were it perfect ; which is not the case 
with any of those proposed. Our hope is, that the less important 
languages will gradually sink into disuse ; while the leading tongues 
approximate more closely to each other, till this evil finds a natural 
remedy. Meanwhile, the resemblance of languages, serves to trace 
the origin and affiliation of nations ; and these resemblances have been 
carefully studied by many learned men, for that purpose. 

We shall treat farther of Glossology, under the divisions or branches 
of General Grammar ; Oriental Languages ; European Languages ; and 
Barbarous Languages ; into which branches, this department may, we 
think, be naturally divided. 


CHAPTER L 

GENERAL GRAMMAR. 

General Grammar is that branch of Glossology which explains the 
structure and principles of language. The name is derived from the 
French, grammaire , of the same meaning ; and this from the Greek, 
ypawa, a letter or epistle. It is found, by an extended comparison, 
that most languages agree in their essential structure, and are governed 
by certain laws or principles, which iHs the object of General Gram- 
mar to investigate and explain. Particular Grammar, as English or 
French, applies these principles to some particular language, including 
the art of speaking and writing it with propriety. These principles are 
first derived from the general practice, or usage, in writing or speak- 
ing any language ; and this usage, they afterwards serve to regulate. 
Hence, the importance of studying them will at once be perceived, as 
a guide to the right use of words in composition and conversation. 

The origin of Grammar, as a distinct branch of knowledge, is, as 
we have already mentioned, ascribed to Aristotle, (p. 29). The Greeks 
and Romans carefully studied their own language, but neglected all 
others,— calling them barbarous, and regarding them as unworthy of 
notice. The first important work on General Grammar, was that 
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published in 1660, by Arnauld and Launcelot, of the Port Royal School 
near Paris, (under the title of Grammaire ginirale et raisonnee ), 
commonly known as the Port Royal Grammar. It was followed, in 
England, by Harris* Hermes , or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Universal Grammar, published about 1760; and by John Home 
Tooke’s Epea Pteroenta ,* or Diversions of Purley, published in 
1786 ; in which he endeavours to show that all other parts of speech 
are derived by abbreviation, or contraction, from the noun and the 
verb. In our own country, much has been done for General Gram- 
mar, by Mr.. Dupogceau ; particularly in the investigation of the In- 
dian and Chinese Tongues. He arranges all languages in five classes ; 
1. The asyntactic, like the Chinese, in which the words have no 
inflexions ; 2. The synthetic , as the Latin, in which several ideas are 
expressed by one word, as amatur , he is loved ; 3. The analytic , as 
the English, having a separate word for almost every modification of 
thought ; 4. The mixed , intermediate between the two preceding, as the 
Italian ; and, 5. The poly synthetic , in which a whole phrase, or sen- 
tence, is expressed in one long, compound word, as in most of the 
aboriginal languages of America. 

Grammar may be subdivided into Orthology, Lexicology, and Ac- 
cidence, which relate to words individually ; and Syntax, and Pro- 
sody, which relate to them aa connected in sentences. 

$ 1. Orthology , so named from the Greek opOot, correct, and Xoyoj, 
a word, is that part of Grammar which treats of letters and sounds, 
as composing words. Articulate sounds , are those formed by the 
organs of speech, or human voice, in pronouncing words ; and these 
sounds are represented graphically by letters ; or by other more com- 
prehensive characters , as the Arabic numerals, and algebraic symbols. 
Since different languages have different letters, and sounds, and often 
express the same sound by different letters ; the subject of articulate 
sounds in general, has been treated of as a separate study, under the 
name of Phonology : and that of graphic characters, may be treated 
in the same manner, under the name of Graphology. In regard to 
any one language, the study of the letters, and right mode of spelling 
words, is called Orthography : and the study of its sounds, and the 
right pronunciation of words, is dalled Orthoepy. These, however, 
are so connected and dependent on each other, that we include them 
both under the more general term, Orthology. 

All the letters used in any one language, arranged in a certain order, 
constitute its alphabet: but the same letter sometimes represents two 
or more sounds ; and the same sound may be represented by two or 
more letters, singly, or united. Letters, and articulate sounds, are 
generally classed as either vowels or consonants : vowels being sim- 
ple, independent sounds, as a, o : while consonants, as A, d, cannot 
be fully sounded without the help of a vowel. Consonants are also 
subdivided, according to the organs chiefly used in pronouncing them, 
into labials , formed by the lips, as A, p, /, m, v; lingua-dentals , 
formed by the tongue and teeth, as d , t, /, n ; palatals , formed by the 
palate, as ga, and k; gutturals , formed in the throat, as our Aa, or A, 

• E m n rfpoo.ro, or winged words. 
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and the German eh ; and nasals, formed partly by the uose, as our ng f 
and the French m, or n, at the end of words. The letters 8 and z 
are called sibilants ; being pronounced with a hissing sound. Our let- 
ters are borrowed from the Romans : and as they expressed u and v 
by the same character, these letters have often been injudiciously min- 
gled, in the older dictionaries. The same may be said of the letters, 
i and j. Words are divided into syllables: each of which is pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice. In writing, or printing, the 
letters which belong to the same syllable, should never be separated. 

Accent is a strong enunciation of one or more syllables in a word, 
thereby rendering the pronunciation more distinct : and emphasis is 
a similar stress on some important word or phrase in a sentence. Ca- 
dence is a rise or fall of the voice, at the close of a sentence ; aiding 
to express its signification. The Orthography and Orthoepy of our 
language, are very irregular, and can only be learned from Spelling or 
Reading Books, or from Dictionaries. Where these latter disagree, 
we would be guided by custom, or the analogy of our own language, 
or the derivation of the word from other languages ; exercising our 
own judgment in each case of disagreement among standard authors. 
Thus, we prefer to spell the words honor , favor , and the like, with- 
out the letter u : because this letter is superfluous ; and they are more 
naturally derived from the Latin words,, ending in or, than from the 
French, ending in eur . But we would pronounce oblique so as to 
rhyme with antique, and unique ; on account of its similar orthogra- 
phy, and derivation. 

§ 2. Lexicology, is that part of Grammar which treats of the signi- 
fication of words ; being so named from the Greek x«(«or, a dictionary ; 
and this derived from A eyw, I speak. Hence, a writer of dictionaries 
is called a lexicographer ; and the art of writing them, lexicography. 
Etymology , from true, and a oyot, word, treats of the derivation 

of words, whether from foreign languages, or from other words in the 
same language : while the mere study of definitions of words, may 
be termed Orismology , from opia a definition. Both these studies, 
closely connected as they are, we would include under Lexicology. 
A complete Dictionary of any language, should, we think, include 
not only the words in common use, but also obsolete words, and tech- 
nical terms ; marking them as such ; and giving their derivations, as 
well as definitions. It ought also to give a full list of proper names, 
both of persons and places ; with their correct pronunciation, as far as 
it can be ascertained. Those compound words, and phrases, which, 
by combination, acquire a peculiar meaning, should also be carefully 
inserted. 

As regards their structure, words are either primitive or derivative. 
A primitive word is one which cahnot be reduced to any simpler word 
in the same language : but derivative words are formed from primitives, 
either by the addition of one or more syllables, or by the union of two 
or more words ; as ink-stand, pen-knife. These latter, are also called 
compound words. A syllable added at the beginning of a word, is 
called a prefix , or, less properly, a preposition ; but a syllable added 
at the end of a word, is called a suffix, or termination. Most lan- 
guages contain many derivative words, which are formed on regular 
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principles ; the additional syllables being generally significant. Thus, 
from the verb, to love, comes the name lover : from the adjective, 
white, comes the noun whiteness : from the noun, length, comes the 
verb to lengthen: from the adjective, slow, comes the adverb slowly: 
and from the adjective, new, comes the verb to renew. 

Many words have more than one signification ; and their meaning 
must be inferred from the context , that is the other words with which 
they are associated. An ambiguous word, or phrase, is one which 
has two or more significations ; as, for example, the phrase, 44 And 
thus the son the sire addressed.” Synonyms , or synonymous words, 
are those which have the same meaning ; as omnipotent and almighty. 
There is no better method of learning the exact signification of words, 
than by a careful study of the languages from which they are derived ; 
— a fact which gives increased importance to the study of the ancient, 
as well as modem tongues. Recourse should also be had to the best 
speakers and writers ; and to our standard Dictionaries ; which have 
themselves been prepared by the means here referred to. 

§ 3. Accidence , is that part of Grammar which treats of the func- 
tions, or uses of words ; and the different parts of speech into which 
they are consequently divided. The name is from the Latin accidens , 
happening or belonging to ; in reference to the inflexions, or changes 
of form, which several of the parts of speech undergo ; and we pre- 
fer this term, as being more suitable and definite than the terms Ety - 
mology and Analogy / which have both been used in the same signi- 
fication. In our language, as in most others, there are nine parts of 
speech : the noun, article, adjective or adnoun, pronoun, verb, adverb, 
preposition, conjunction, and inteijection. The participle is also 
considered by some grammarians, as deserving to be included in 
this list. 

A noun or substantive, is the name of any thing ; as man, happi- 
ness. Nouns in the singular number express only one object; but 
in the plural they express more than one ; as men, faces. In the 
nominative case they simply name the direct agent, or the passive 
recipient of an action ; as the boy plays : the man is hurt : in the 
possessive case they indicate property or connection ; as the boy's 
book : and in the objective case, they show the object of an action 
or relation ; as they hurt the man. Nouns in the masculine gender 
denote males ; in die feminine, females ; and in the neuter gender, 
objects to which no sex is attributed. An article is a word used to 
restrict or to generalize a noun. Our language has but two articles ; 
a or an, called the indefinite, and the , which is called the definite 
article. An adjective , or adnoun, is a word used to define, qualify, 
or modify a noun ; as good , strong , white. Adnouns in the positive 
degree, express quality or quantity, absolutely or generally ; in the 
comparative degree, they express it more strongly, by a reference to 
other objects; as better, stronger: and in the superlative degree, 
they express it pre-eminently, with reference to all the objects com- 
pared; as best, strongest. Numeral adnouns, are those which 
express numbers, or numerical order; as one, two, three; first, 
second, third. The words called adjective pronouns, we think are 
more properly adnouns ; whether possessive, as my , thy ; or demon- 
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strative, as this , that ; or distributive, as each , every, either ; or 
indefinite, as one, some, other, any, all, and such . A pronoun , is 
a word used instead of a noun, for the sake of brevity or variety. 
The personal pronouns are /, thou or you, and he, she, or it, with 
their plurals. I is said to be in the first person, referring to the 
person who speaks ; thou in the second person ; and he, she, or it 
in the third. These pronouns are declined like nouns ; being found 
in all the three cases, nominative, possessive, and objective ; as I, 
my or mine , me; thou, thy or thine, thee ; he, his, him; she, hers, 
her. The relative pronouns are who, which, that, and what ; all 
referring to some antecedent word or phrase ; except in asking ques- 
tions, when they are termed interrogative pronouns . 

A verb, is a word by means of which some action, or state, is 
attributed to some agent, or subject ; as I am, he loves . An active 
verb, expresses a direct action ; and when some object is at the same 
time acted upon, or affected thereby, the verb is called transitive ; as 
they love virtue; A neuter verb, simply expresses some state or 
relation ; and a passive verb expresses the same, with a reference to 
some agent, as producing or causing that state ; as he is loved. A 
verb in the infinitive mood, expresses an action, or state, without 
immediate reference to any particular agent; as to love: in the 
indicative mood, it makes a declaration, or asks a question : in the 
imperative, it commands or requests : in the potential , it expresses 
power, obligation, or possibility ; as he can go : and in the sub- 
junctive mood, it implies some condition, or contingency; as'if h^ 
come I will see him. A verb in die present tense refers to present 
time : in the imperfect tense, it refers to past time, either indefi- 
nitely, or specified by the context ; as they spoke or were speaking : 
in the perfect tense, it refers to past time completed, though it may 
be very recent ; as he has gone : and in the pluperfect tense, it 
refers to past time anterior to some other past time alluded to ; as 
they had gone when he arrived. A verb in the future tense, refers 
to future time generally ; and in the perfuture or second future, it 
refers to future time anterior to some other future time alluded to ; 
as they will have seen him before he arrives. Verbs are also varied 
in reference to number and person ; as I am, thou art, he is, we 
are, you are, they are : and the assemblage of all these variations, 
constitutes the conjugation of a verb. Auxiliary verbs, are those 
used to assist in conjugating other verbs ; as shall , will, may, can , 
must, and especially the verbs to have, and to be. This last auxiliary 
is used in our own language, in the conjugation of all passive verbs ; 
as he is esteemed, the word was spoken : and all our passive verbs 
are formed from the perfect participles of active verbs ; but in most 
of the ancient languages they are single derivative words. 1 

A participle, is a word derived from a verb, and often uniting the 
properties of a verb and a noun or adnoun ; as laving, loved, having 
loved. These three forms are distinguished as the present, perfect, 
and compound. An adverb, is a word used to qualify or explain a 
verb, or adnoun ; as well, wisely, there, then. A preposition , serves to 
show the relation of some noun, pronoun, or phrase, to the preced- 
ing part of the sentence ; as by, to, from, in, with, on, over. A 
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conjunction , serves to connect words or phrases, and often to qualify 
their meaning; as and , if, but, because . Copulative conjunctions 
indicate connection or resemblance ; as he is good and happy : but 
disjunctive conjunctions denote opposition or contrast; as he is rich 
but not liberal. An interjection , is a word expressing emotion, or a 
call of attention, salutation, or the like : as Oh! alas ! behold! hark! 
welcome ! 

§ 4. Syntax, is that part of Grammar which treats of the agree- 
ment and dependence of words in a sentence ; so named from the 
Greek, <rw, together, and rcw<ra>, I arrange. It is usually divided into 
Concord , or the agreement of one word with another, in gender, 
number, or person ; and Government, or the power which one word 
has over others, in directing their mood, tense, or case. The most 
important rules of concord, are for the agreement of articles and 
adnouns with their nouns ; of pronouns with their antecedents ; and 
of a verb with its nominative case. Thus, it would be improper to 
say an house ; because the indefinite article takes the form a before 
a consonant which is sounded ; but the form an is used before a vowel, 
or silent h : as an apple. It would be incorrect to say he are loved ; 
because the pronoun he is in the singular number, and requires that 
the verb should be of the form appropriated to this number by general 
usage. The most prominent rules of government, are for one noun 
governing another in the possessive case ; one verb governinganother 
in the infinitive mood ; and verbs, participles, or prepositions govern- 
ing nouns or pronouns in the objective case. Thus, we say, he spoke 
to them ; because the word them is the objective case of the personal 
pronoun, in the third person plural, and it is governed in this exam- 
ple by the preposition to, which requires it to take this form. 

The study of the Ellipsis , or allowable omission of such words as 
would be readily supplied in the mind of the reader, or hearer, is also 
an important part of Syntax ; though in regard to its use, it may also 
be treated of under Rhetoric. In general we must avoid omitting 
any words which would impair or obscure the sense ; and hence, 
instead of saying, James will go and see the books to day, and John 
to-morrow, it would be better to supply the ellipsis, by saying John 
will go to-morrow, or John will go and see them to-morrow. The 
formal application of Accidental and Syntactic rules to the successive 
words of a sentence, is called parsing ? and it requires a thorough 
knowledge of the construction of the sentence ; though not always 
of the exact meaning of the words. Perhaps the best mode of elicit- 
ing an exact comprehension of the meaning of sentences, is by 
asking questions ; the answers to which will show that the sense is 
understood. Thus, in the sentence, “ perseverance overcomes all 
difficulties if the question be asked, what it is that perseverance 
overcomes, the answer is, all difficulties : and if it be asked, what 
overcomes all difficulties, the reply is, perseverance . Again, to the 
question, what effect has perseverance on difficulties, the answer will 
be, it overcomes them. 

$ 5. Prosody , is that part of Grammar which treats of the laws 
of versification ; including those of punctuation. It is so named from 
the Greek concerning, and an ode or song. Versification is 
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the arrangement of a certain number and variety of syllables, accord- 
ing to certain laws ; to form what is technically called poetry. Ver- 
sified poetry is written either in rhyme, or in blank verse, which has 
no rhymes ; but both are divisible into regular poetic feet ; in which 
they differ from prose. Rhyme is a similarity in sound between the 
last syllables of each two or more verses. A verse is properly a 
single line of poetry ; and several lines connected compose a stanza. 

A poetic foot , is an assemblage of two or more syllables ; having 
the long and short ones, or in modern languages, the accented and 
unaccented, in a certain order ; and every verse is composed of such 
poetic feet. An iambus , has one short syllable, followed by one 
which is long, or accented ; as betray. Of such feet are the English 
heroic verse, and the long, common, and short metres, in Psalmody. 
A trochee , has one long syllable, followed by one short ; as hateful. 
The anapest, has two short syllables followed by one long ; as con- 
travene ; and the dactyl , has one. long syllable, followed by two 
short ; as labour. These are the feet chiefly used in English poetry, 
and the only kinds that we have room to mention. The spondee , 
consisting of two long syllables ; and the pyrrhic, of two short, are 
occasionally used by the ancient poets. Of the four following lines, 
the first is iambic; the second, trochaic; the third, anapestic; and 
the fourth, dactylic, but closing. with an additional syllable, which 
gives it an anapestic cadence. 

“ Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song.” 

“ Guide me, Oh thou great Jehovah !” 

“ May I govern my passions with absolute sway.” 

“ Sound the loud timbrel, o’er Egypt’s dark sea.” 

Punctuation , is the application of points, to mark the pauses, and 
often the sense of a written composition. The points now in use are 
the comma , ( , ) ; the semicolon , ( ; ) ; the colon, (:); the period , 
( . ) ; the exclamation point, M ), appended to something remarkable; 
ana the interrogation point, (? denoting a question. All of these 
points mark pauses, increasing in length, from the first, to the two 
last named. The parenthesis , ( ), and brackets , [ ], are used for 
subordinate or detached clauses ; the asterisk , *, the obelisk , t, the 
binobelisk , and parallels , ||, are used for reference ; the apostrophe , 
(’), for abbreviating words; the hyphen , (-), for connecting words 
or syllables ; the caret , ( a ), for supplying omissions ; and the ellip- 
sis, whether dash, dots, or stars, indicates that something is purposely 
omitted. Quotation marks , (“ ”) enclose a passage taken verbatim 
from some other author : an index , points out some remark- 
able passage ; and a single or double brace , ^ ^ ^ , is used to 

connect several lines, which are intimately related ; as in poetry, when 
they rhyme together. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

We class as Oriental Languages, those of civilized Asia ; including, 
on account of their close resemblance, those of Egypt and Ethiopia. 
The name is from the Latin oriens, rising ; but it signifies eastern, 
in allusion to the rising sun. The Oriental Languages are doubtless 
the most ancient of all ; though their relative antiquity is not pre- 
cisely known. The Hebrew is probably the oldest ; and it became 
known to the nations of Europe, as the language of the Bible, and 
of the dispersed Jews : but the Arabic was little regarded, till after 
the downfall of Rome, and the rise of Mohamedanism ; when it 
became, for a time, the chief language of science. The British 
conquest of India, has attracted the attention of scholars to the Sans- 
crit tongue : and the labors of religion and commerce have at last 
introduced us to a partial knowledge of the Chinese : but in these 
latter tongues, much yet remains to be sought for and investigated. 
We shall speak briefly of the Oriental Languages, under the four 
divisions, or families, of Coptic, Semitic, Sanscrit, and Chinese. 

§ 1. The Coptic Language , was the original language of Egypt; 
and it is one of the most ancient that are known. It was expressed 
by the characters commonly called Hieroglyphics ; so named from 
the Qreek Upa y Xv a sacred engraving. The earliest hieroglyphics, 
appear to have been imitations, or natural symbols, of the objects 
which they expressed ; and hence they are classed as figurative and 
symbolical. Thus, an eye f with a sceptre beneath it, signified a king ; 
a flying hawk , represented the wind ; and a crescent , resembling the 
moon, was the symbol of a month . From these hieroglyphics, were 
derived the phonetic characters ; so called because they represented 
sounds ; and which constituted probably the earliest alphabet known. 
In the phonetic hieroglyphics, each character stood for the sound, or 
letter, which began the name of the object represented. Thus an 
eagle stood for the letter A ; this being the initial letter of aAom, the 
Coptic word for an eagle. On this principle was formed the Egyp- 
tian Alphabet , (Plate II. No. 1), explained in the following table. 

A. Ahomy an eagle. N. Neph, an inundation. 

B. Berk, a censer. O. 0«m, a dog-headed deity. 

E or A. Aka, a reed. P. Prcsh , a mat 

K. Klafty a cup. R. Ra, the sun. 

L. Laboi , a lion. 8. Sion , a star. 

M. Mooti, water. T. Tot , a hand. 

This list may serve as a specimen of the phonetic characters ; but 
numerous others were employed in the same manner, and to desig- 
nate the same letters ; though a small number of them seems to have 
been selected for common use.* All the characters expressing one 

* Borne of these are shown in Plate II. No. 1 ; but we have not room to give the 
Coptic names. No. 4, is the word ahom, in Coptic characters. 
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word, were grouped together; and often, especially in the case of 
proper names, they were enclosed in an oval line, called, by the 
French, a cartouche ; to separate them from other characters. The 
order of the characters, in the cartouche, was denoted by the direc- 
tion of the animals’ heads : but the general order of hieroglyphic 
writing was in columns ; commencing at the top, and reading the 
right hand column first, as in the Chinese. (This is exemplified in 
the names Ptolemy and Cleopatra; Plate II. Nos. 2, and 3). The 
phonetic characters were sometimes mingled with the figurative or 
the symbolical hieroglyphics ; but in such cases they were recog- 
nised by some distinguishing mark. 

The hieratic or sacred characters, used for purposes of religion 
and science, appear to have been partly phonetic, and partly imitative. 
The demotic , enchorial, or common characters, were of later origin ; 
of simpler form, being more abbreviated ; and they were applied to 
a somewhat different dialect, though essentially of the same language. 
A still later Coptic alphabet was derived from the Greek letters, and 
used about A. D. 120, in a translation of the Bible ; from which 
most of our knowledge of the ancient Coptic or Egyptian language 
is derived. The knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing was for ages 
lost to the world : and its modem discovery is among the most won- 
derful achievements of the human intellect. The key to this disco- 
very was the celebrated Rosetta stone , dug up at Rosetta, by the 
French troops under Bonaparte ; and now deposited in the British 
Museum. It contained an inscription, in praise of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes ; triply sculptured in Sacred, Common, and Grecian charac- 
ters. The mutilated Greek, was translated by Porson and Heyne ; 
De Sacy detected in it the word Alexandria ; Akerblad, of Sweden, 
deciphered most of the demotic characters ; Quatremer& identified 
the language as the Coptic; and Dr. Young discovered some of the 
sacred characters : but to Champollion, we owe the full develope- 
ment of the discovery, and its application to many of the inscrip- 
tions still extant, on the ruins, and remains, of Upper Egypt. 

§ 2. The Semitic family of Languages includes the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Phoenician, Arabic, and Ethiopic languages ; with 
others of minor importance. The name is derived from Shem, the 
eldest son of Noah ; by whose descendants, these languages were 
spoken. They are all written from the right hand to the left ; but 
each of them in its own peculiar characters. The term Aremaic % 
or Aramean, has also been applied to the Chaldee, Syriac, and some 
minor tongues ; spoken by the descendants of Aram, the fifth son of 
Shem. The Chaldee , or Chaldaic, was the language of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires; and is supposed to have been 
derived from the Hebrew ; which it closely resembles. 

The Hebrew Language , possesses great interest ; as being that 
in which the Old Testament was originally written ; except a few 
chapters in Ezra, and a few verses in Jeremiah and Daniel, which 
were in Chaldee. It is supposed, by many, to have been the original 
language, spoken before the confusion of Babel ; though of this we 
have no positive proof. The characters of the present Hebrew 
alphabet, are not the most ancient in which this language was written ; 
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but were introduced at a later period, and probably since the Chris* 
tian Era. The diacritical signs or points, both vowels and accents, 
now generally received, and employed, by Hebrew scholars, are of 
still later origin ; dating back only to about the seventh century of 
our era. The present Hebrew 1 alphabet is as follows : 


1. 

K. 

Aleph, 

L 

12. 

S. Laraedh,.... 

...1. 

2. 

3- 

Beth, 

bh. 

13. 

0 d. MSm, 


3. 

J. 

Gimel, 

gh. 

14. 

fj. Nun, 


4. 

1. 

D&leth, 

dh. 

15. 

a. Saimkh, 


5. 

7U 

He, 


16. 

r* Ayin 

. . 0 . 

6. 

V 

Vav, 


17. 

»)D. PS, 

.. ph. 

7. 

r. 

Z&yin, ..... 


18. 

y x. Tsadhg, 

.. ts. 

8. 

n. 

HhSth, 


19. 

P- Q<iph, 

...q. 

9. 

0 . 

TSt,. 


20. 

R£sh, 


10. 


Y6dh, 


21. 

v. 8hin, 

...ah. 

11. 

*13. K&ph, 


22. 

ru Tav, 

...th. 


The letters bh , gh , dh, kh , ph , and th, by the addition of a point 
on the left, called a dSghesh , are changed to b , g, cZ, k , p, and / ; 
and with a point placed over the left branch, instead of the right, 
is pronounced like s. The letters a, A, v, y, and o, are frequently 
silent, or mere aspirations ; their sound being taken or sustained by 
the vowel points. When two characters, in the above alphabet, are 
given for one letter, that on the left is used only at the end of words. 
The principal vowel points, attached succes- 
sively to the letter a, for example, vary its *vawoxbtih; a bah ; 
pronunciation, as shown in the margin. The a or a bay ; a bee ; 
names of the Hebrew letters, are signiii- , 

cant Hebrew words; as aleph , (pronounced 3 bo * 3 ° 00 ’ ? 
ah-lef), an ox ; beth, a house ; gimel , (or ghimel ), a camel ; and so 
of the rest. 

The following, is the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, in 
Hebrew : and it should be read from right to left ; as indicated by 
the numbers, attached to the words. 

run 7 nio 8 D'Dtfn 8 nit 4 ma 1 rrtfira* 

yrr “ s . - r - “ .... rr •• : 

The pronunciation of this verse according to Stuart, would be, 
'Be'raisheeth *bawraw *Eloheem *aith 5 ha? shawmayeem 6 v?'aith 
7 haw’awrtt8 . The signification of the words, is as follows. *In 
the beginning, (from raisheeth , a beginning) ; “created ; *the Deity, 
(in the plural number) ; * 4 the heavens, ( aith being a sign of the 
accusative or objective case, and 4ia the article the) ; 61 7 and the 
earth : (ve signifying and ; awrets , the earth ; and otlA, and ha , as 
just before mentioned). The Rabbinic language of the later Jews, 
is a dialect of the Hebrew; but written in somewhat different 
characters. The Syriac is also a dialect of the Hebrew, written in 
a peculiar character, and still used in worship by the Nestorian 
Christians. The Phoenician language, allied to these, was that of 
Tyre and Sidon, and of Carthage : and from it, Cadmus derived the 
Greek alphabet. 

The Arabic language , by means of the Koran, has been pre- 
served unchanged for ages ; and has spread as widely as die Mohame- 
dan religion. It has many words in common with the Hebrew; 
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as the Arabians, through Ishmael, are also descendants from Abra- 
ham : but it is written in a more difficult character, and is so copious 
as to require great labor in learning it. The characters of the Ara- 
bic alphabet are give in Plate II. No. 5 ; those on the right being 
used at the beginning, and those on the left at the end of words ; as 
they are read from right to left. The* names of the letters, are 
given in the following table : 


22. Kef, . ...ch. 

23. Lam,. < • .L 

24. Mim,. . . .m. 

25. Nun,....n. 

26. Wau,...w. 

27. He, h. 

28. Ya,. ....y. 


15. Dzad, 

. . .dz. 

16. Ta, .. 

...t 

17. Da, .. 

...d. 

18. Ain, . 

...Tl 

19. Gain,. 

...gh. 

20. Fe, .. 

...f. 

21. Kaf, . 

...k. 


8. Dal,. . * . .d. 

9. Dhsal, . .dh. 

10. Re, r. 

11. Ze, *. 

12. Sin, .... .s. 

13. Shin,. . . .ah. 

14. Tsad, . . .ts. 


1. Elif, ....a. 

2. Be, b. 

3. Te, t. 

4. Thse,. ...th. 

6. Jim, j. 

6. Hha,. . . .hh. 

7. Kha,. . . .kh. 


It will be perceived that several sounds are represented by more 
than one character, as in the case of our c and k: but some of the 
gutteral sounds are such as our letters cannot exactly represent. 
The letters elif and ain, like the corresponding Hebrew letters, are 
often silent; their sound having apparently been usurped by the 
accents. As a specimen of the Arabic language, we have only 
room to give the words Aljabr , the reduction ; Alchimia , the 
secret ; and Alkdran ', the Reading ; (Plate II. Nos. 0, 7, and 8) ; 
together with the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, (No. 9), 
pronounced and translated as follows : Avowal, (in the beginning) ; 
ma, (indeed) ; khalka , (created) ; Allah , (God) ; al-sama , (the 
heaven) ; w ’ al-arts , (and the earth). The star , is the character 
for a period. The Arabic language was written in the characters 
called Ctific , until the present characters called neski (or copy hand ?) 
were introduced after the time of Mohamed. The Ethiopic, or 
Abyssinian language, is written in a peculiar character ; but resem- 
bles the Arabic, from which it is derived. 

The Tartar family of languages, comprehends the Mongolian, 
spoken throughout the greater part of Chinese Tartary ; the Tungu- 
sian, in eastern and central Siberia ; the Turcoman, or Tartar proper, 
in Independent Tartary ; and the Turkish, which is the chief lan- 
guage of both Asiatic and European Turkey. The Turkish Lan- 
guage, has borrowed many words from the Persian and Arabic ; 
and is written in the Arabic characters, from right to left. It is said 
to be full in its construction, but meagre in original words; and 
sonorous, though somewhat harsh and rough. It is an oriental 
proverb, that the Arabic language persuades ; the Persian flatters ; 
and the Turkish reproves. They say that Adam made love to Eve 
in Persian; the serpent tempted her in Arabic; and that the 
Angel spoke Turkish, when he drove that first pair out of Paradise. 

§ 3. The Sanscrit family of languages, comprehends those of 
Persia, Hindoostan, Thibet, and Malaya ; and perhaps of some other 
parts of Chin India. For a knowledge of these languages, we are 
much indebted to the labors of Sir William Jones ; who accepted 
the office of Chief Justice, at Bengal, in order to have better op- 
portunities of studying them. The Zend was the language in which 
Zoroaster wrote his sacred books, called the Zend-avesta , or Living 
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Word : and the Pefdvi (or Pehlevi) was the common language of 
ancient Persia: both being closely allied, it is said, to the Sanscrit. 
The Guebres or Fire Worshippers spoke the Par see ; which also 
belongs to the Sanscrit family ; — and from these ancient languages, 
the modern Persian is chiefly derived. It contains, however, many 
Arabic words, introduced by the Mohamedan conquest; and it is 
written in Arabic characters, though slightly altered: but for this 
reason, unlike the remaining languages of the Sanscrit family, it is 
written from right to left. It is said to bear much resemblance to the 
German, both in its structure, and individual words. 

The Sanscrit language proper, was doubtless once spoken in 
Hindoostan ; but has long been a dead language, used only by the 
Brahmins, in their sacred books and ceremonies. Its name signifies 
perfect ; and the Brahmins also call it Deva-Nagaree , (or Devu- 
nagari,) signifying the divine ; as they declare it to be the language 
of the gods. Its alphabet , containing fifty characters, is given in 
Plate I. No. 10 ; reading as in the European languages, from left 
to right. The first sixteen characters are called vowels , though 
some of them embrace consonant sounds : and they are arranged in 
pairs, — a short and a long vowel together ; with a slight distinction 
in the characters. Thus, the first vowel, u, has the obscure sound 
of u in but, or a in America : and the names of all the consonants 
are formed by appending this sound to their own, when in combina- 
tion ; as ku, khu , gu, ghu , gn&, and so of the rest. 

This alphabet has been said to comprise all the fundamental sounds 
of all the European languages ; and the language itself has been said 
to resemble the Greek, so much that Gibbon suspected it to have 
borrowed therefrom : though we think it more probable that the 
Greeks borrowed from the Sanscrit. The reading of this language, 
is extremely difficult ; owing to the numerous complex characters, 
formed by uniting two or more letters, in one character, when they 
occur in the same syllable. The number of these compound letters 
is not less than five_or six hundred ; though they resemble the letters 
from which they are derived. In the specimen of a Sanscrit phrase, 
given in Plate I. No. 11 ,—jugUtung, (of the worlds); karukuh , 
(the maker); Krishnuh, (Krishnoo), — the dot over the third letter, 
stands for the vowel ung ; the two dots following, for the vowel uh ; 
and the first two characters in the third word are the compound let- 
ters, kri and shnU ; the straight mark at the end being the mark for 
a period. 

The Pracrit, or common language of Hindoostan, comprehends 
the Hxndostanee, in the north ; the Bengalee , in the east ; and the 
Tamul, including the Mahratta, Camara and Telinga, in the south : 
all of these dialects being derived from the Sanscrit. The mixed 
languages of Ceylon, and the region around the Indus, are called the 
Magadhi or Misra. The Bali , which resembles the Sanscrit, is the 
sacred language of the Boodhists in Ceylon, Birmah, and Thibet ; 
and is written in peculiar, quadrangular characters. The Malay 
language, which is derived partly from the Sanscrit, though written 
in Arabic characters, has been called, from its soft, liquid sounds, the 
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Italian of the East. The language of the European Gypsies is said 
to differ but little from those of northern India. 

$ 4. The Chinese Language , is by far the most important of the 
asyntactic, or, as Adelung terms them, monosyllabic languages, of the 
east; and it is one of the most ancient languages known. The 
written language, according to De Guignes and Morrison, contains 
214 keys, or elementary characters ; from which, all the others, more 
than 13,000 in number, are derived. These keys are evidently of 
hieroglyphic origin ; often having more than one meaning, and some- 
times more than one character : and each of them represents a word, 
usually of one syllable. Of the specimens given in Plate I., the 
characters yih , shih, khow , keuen , iih, yooh , and jin, are keys, or 
elementary characters ; although shin would seem to be naturally de- 
rived from yih ; — from which we may see how arbitrary are these 
distinctions. Again, we observe that the characters khow, the mouth, 
and keuen, a dog, being combined, express the idea of barking; 
but the corresponding word, fey, has no such resemblance to these 
words, as the compound character has to its keys. There are two 
different characters for the same key, keuen, a dog ; and these two 
characters combined, express the next word in the plate, hia , straight 
or narrow ; showing also how arbitrary are some of the derivations. 

While the written language of the Chinese is said to be very rich 
in combinations, the spoken language appears to be extremely barren. 
Thus, according to De Guignes, there are five different characters, 
each pronounced ho ; eight, pronounced ho ; seven, pronounced hd ; 
nine, pronounced h6 ; and seventy characters, each pronounced ho ; 
making in all 09 characters, having the same pronunciation, varied 
only by the accent ; and nearly all of them having widely different 
significations. To designate proper names, the Chinese select cer- 
tain characters, called Hing-ching, which they use phonetically, as 
representing certain sounds : and the characters belonging to one 
name, are, it is said, sometimes written in a cartouche, as in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The Chinese write their words in columns, 
from the top to the bottom of the page ; beginning on the right side.* 

Many scholars have supposed the Chinese characters to be ideo- 
graphic, repi^senting ideas independently of sounds ; but Mr. Du- 
ponceau has shown, we think conclusively, that they are lexigraphic; 
each representing a word, by means of its pronunciation ; as much 
as do the European languages. The other languages of this family, 
are the Cochin Chinese, Tonquinese, Japanese, and other minor 
dialects. The Cochin Chinese use many of the Chinese characters ; 
but often to express different words, both as regards the sense, and 
the pronunciation. The Japanese language is said to use a select 
number of the Chinese characters, introduced in the year 733, but 
applied to the original Japanese words ; which are as different from 
the Chinese, as English words are from French ; though both written 
with the same character. 

• The last column of Chinese character* on the left side of Plate I. (No. 13), 
was inscribed on the tablets at the door of the Chinese Museum, recently exhi- 
bited in Philadelphia, but now removed to Europe by its enterprising proprietor, 
Mr. Dunn. 
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12. 

. Yih, 

One, 4*c. 


I& Wan ’ 

1 10,000. 

H Jib, 

The Sun. 

Khow, 

| — l Mouth. 


Tang, 

Jjg China. 

Vf Yooh, 

/J 7%c Moon, 

>. Keuen, 

A 4 

J . Shih, 

1 Ten, 4-c. 


X Jin, 

/V Man. 

utf Ming, 


Tsien, 

| 1000. 

i 

A^Wuh, 

Things. 

M Tan > 

Morning . 


OCT T’hien, 
/V Heaven. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

The European Languages may be classed in the four families of 
Pelasgic, Gothic, Celtic, and Sclavonic ; the former belonging to 
Southern Europe, the three latter to Central and Northern. The 
Pelasgic family , includes the languages of ancient and modern 
Greece ana Rome ; with those derived from them : while the chief 
tongues of the Gothic family , are the English and German : — and 
these two families, the Pelasgic and Gothic, are much the most im- 
portant, of all modern languages, to the civilized world. Except the 
Greek and Latin, they are languages which were formed during the 
middle ages of history ; that period which produced the nations of 
modem Europe, partly from the wreck of the Roman Empire. 

There is no doubt that all the European languages are of Asiatic 
origin ; and the comparison of them with the more ancient languages, 
has been a problem of deep interest to the philologist. Thus, the 
Greek, may be traced to the Phoenician, and Egyptian ; the Latin, 
to the Phoenician and Greek; — while the Italian, Spanish, and 
French, are immediately derived from the Latin ; of course with an 
intermixture of Gothic words. The languages of Central and 
Northern Europe probably came from the central and northern parts 
of Asia ; but doubtless from various sources, so intermingled, that 
their exact origin cannot now be ascertained. Most of the Euro- 
pean languages are highly syntactic ; changing the forms of words, 
to express variations of number, person, relation, intensity, time and 
mode, in nouns, adjectives and verbs. Our own language is, per- 
haps, the least variable, in these respects, among them all. 

We proceed to speak briefly of the European languages, in the order 
of Classification above proposed. 

$ 1. The Pelasgic family of languages, includes the Greek; the 
Romaic or Modern Greek ; the Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French languages ; with the subordinate dialects. The Pelas- 
gians were the oldest inhabitants of Greece : and received their name 
from Pelasgus, one of their leaders. With them, the Greek and 
Latin languages both originated ; and from these, all the others, of 
this family, have been derived. 

The Greek language , is emphatically that of ancient poetry and 
philosophy. It is remarkable for its copiousness and strength ; and 
for the ease with which its words may be united, to form compounds. 
Though derived immediately from the Egyptian and Phoenician, it 
is said to have much affinity to the Sanscrit, both in individual words, 
and grammatical forms. Its earliest alphabet, that introduced by Cad- 
mus, as already mentioned, (p. 41), was the old Phoenician, contain- 
ing only 15 letters; to which r was soon after added. Four more 
letters, z, e, ♦, and x are said to have been invented by Palamedes, 
during the Trojan war ; and the remaining four, h, a, t and a were 
added by Simonides, about the time of the Persian war, or 490 B. C. 
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The alphabet, thus completed, was first adopted by the Ionians ; 
hence sometimes called the Ionic alphabet. The Ionians first intro- 
duced the mode of writing from left to right, about 450 B. C. : pre- 
viously to which, the Semitic, or inverse order prevailed ; or else the 
method called boustrophedon , alternately from right to left, and left 
to right. The shape of the letters having been changed, from the 
original uncial characters, the following is the Greek Alphabet, 
with the name and sound of each letter, and its numerical power : 


1. A, a, Alpha, 

a in far or fat . 

50. N, r, 

Nu, 

n. 

9. B, & C, Beta, 

b. 

60. H,f, 

Xi, 

x, ks, or gz. 

3. r, y, r, Gamma, 

g hard 

70. O,o, 

O micron, 0 short. 

4. A, «f, Delta, 

80. n, «r, Tj 

} Pi» 

P- 

6. E, «, Epsilon, 

e short . 

100. P, p, 

Rho, 

r. 

Z, £, Z€ta, 

z. 

200. 2, <r , c. 

Sigma, 

s. 

8. H, », Eta, 

e as in vein. 

300. T, t, 7, 

Tau, 

Upsilon, 

t. 

9. ©, 0, 0, ThSta, 
10. I, /, Iota, 

th. 

400 . r, v, 

u long or short. 

i in pique or pin. 

500. *, ?, 

Phi, 

p*- „ 

20. K, ft, Kappa, 

k. 

600. X, >, 

Chi, 

h or kh. 

80. A, x. Lambda, 

1, 

700. Y, 4 , 

Psi, 

Omega, 

ps. 

40. M, p. t Mu, 

m. 

800. n,«, 

0 long. 


The letter h is expressed by the aspirate (•), as in hp*>v, of us ; 
iyiaffdijT<o t be hallowed ; Sis, as; fa*ijead. To complete the series 
of numerals, the Greeks used (r),a character called episemon for 6; 
(A or a), koppa , for 90 ; and (r^) sanpi , for 900. The following is the 
Lord’s prayer in Greek, as given by St. Matthew. (Ch. vi. 9—13.) 

IIATHP fipuiv & tv rotf ovpavoTs’ iyiaoBfirbi to ovopa vov. E XSitoi fi 0 aot\tia aov. r«rij- 
Bifroi to OcXtipt oov, lot tv ovpavtH , kcu trt rrjs yris. T ov aprov fipaiv top criovoiov 60s ijptv 
tnptpov. K at a$ts fiptv to. o$ti\r\para fipSiv, bis kcu hptXs aQitpcv rots oQtiXtrais hp&v. 
Kai prj tiotvtyKifS hp&S tts irttpaapov, aXXa pvoai ftp as airo to$ xovrjpov. On aoS tortv $ 
ffaetXeta, tat fi Svvapts, kcu fi Sofa, eis rovs auSvas. Apqv. 

The signification of some of the words in this specimen of the 
Greek language, is as follows : Ttatrjp, father: j£/ujv, of us, (from 
we ) : 6 , (the definite article used as a relative) : tv, in : tot $ 
ovpavot;, the heavens, (from 6 oupavoj, the heaven) : aytaoO^tto, let it be 
hallowed, (from ayto*, holy ; and oytofu, I make holy) : to ovopa, 
the name, (*o being the neuter gender of the article) : oov , of thee, 
(from ov, thou). Exflsfw, let it come, (from tpz °b a h I come) : 4 
jSoMjtXfta, the kingdom, (tj being the feminine form of the article). 
rsvi}Qr]tu>, let it be done, (from ywopat, I become) : ro Oexijp a, the 
will : £>s, as : x<w , and, or also : em, upon : tv^ yrjt, the earth, (* itt 
requiring the genitive or possessive case of 17 yq, the earth). To* 
apvov, the bread, (the objective or accusative case of 6 op to$, the bread) : 
srttovotov, daily, or suitable, (agreeing with aptov ) : 6o$, give, (from 
u, I give) : tjptv, to us, (the dative case of wets ) : oqpspov, to- 
day. We have no room here, interesting though it may be, to pur- 
sue the subject farther. 

Of the dialects of the Greek language, the Doric , spoken in the 
Peloponnesus, is the oldest, and most harsh ; the JEolic, spoken in 
Greece north of the Isthmus, and in iEolis of Asia Minor, resembles 
the Doric, but is smoother, and more like the Latin language ; while 
the Ionic , spoken chiefly in Ionia, and the neighboring islands, is 
more soft and flowing; and the Attic, confined to Athens, and its 
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neighborhood, was the latest, and most refined of them all. The 
Modem Greek , sometimes called the Romaic , may be regarded as a 
dialect of the ancient Greek, in which the terminations are abbre- 
viated and simplified. 

The Latin language , was that of ancient Rome ; and received 
its name from the Latins, who inhabited that region, before Rome was 
founded. It was not matured till after the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, or 451 B. C. It resembles the Greek, not only from its 
Pelasgian origin, but from the introduction of Greek words, by the 
later Greek colonists, and emigrants. The Latin became corrupted 
among the common people of Italy about the year 581, owing to the 
northern invasions; but in the Middle Ages, it was the common 
language of learned men throughout Europe ; being the only one in 
which they could be understood beyond the limits of their own 
country ; so little were the present languages known or cultivated. 
In England, the Latin was exclusively used in the Courts of Jus- 
tice, until A. D. 1362 ; when Edward III., as a favor to his subjects, 
permitted them to be heard in their own tongue, much less refined, 
of course, than it now is. 

The Latin alphabet is the same as our own ; which is borrowed 
from it, except that the Latin has no letter tv. We think it clear, that 
the Continental pronunciation of the vowels, is more likely to be that 
of the ancient Romans, than the English pronunciation, which is pecu- 
liar to itself. We would therefore, in reading Latin, pronounce a as 
in far or fat : e as in vein or met : i as in pique or pin : o as in note 
or not : u as in tune or tun : y when a vowel like i : ei and the Greek 
«, like our long i, as in pine : au and the Greek av, like our ow in 
now : and ou, or the Greek o«, like our ou in tour, or oo in moon . 
The Latin language is remarkable, among others, for what seems 
to us an inversion of the natural order of words ; as in pater noster , 
father our, instead of our father ; but whether the former is not the 
real natural order, if such an one there be, we are not impartial 
judges to decide. 

It may perhaps be interesting here to give some specimens of the 
manner in which Latin words are varied ; particularly in the declen- 
sion of nouns and adjectives, and the conjugation of verbs. Domi - 
nus, signifies, the Lord, or a lord ; domini , of a lord, or of the lord ; 
domino , to the lord ; dominum , the lord ; domine , Oh lord ! ; and 
domino , from or by a lord or the lord : this language having no article. 
The six cases of Latin nouns, here given in order, are called the 
nominative ; the genitive or possessive ; the dative ; the accusative or 
objective ; the vocative ; and the ablative. In the plural, we have 
domini, the lords, or Oh lords ! ; dominorum, of the lords ; dominie , 
to, from, or by the lords ; and dominos, the lords ; this latter being 
the accusative case. Magnus dominus, signifies the great lord ; 
magna terra, the great earth ; magnum regnum, a or the great king- 
dom. Esse, is the verb to be ; sum or ego sum, I am ; es, or tu es, 
thou art; est or ille est, he is: sumus, we are ; estis , ye or you are ; 
sunt, they are. Eram, signifies I was ; fui, I was or I have been ; 
futram, I had been ; ero , I shall be ; sim, I may be ; essem, I might 
be ; fulfrim , I may have been ; fuissem , I might have been ; futro % 
8 
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I shall have been ; es or esto , be thou ; fuisse , to have been ; futurus , 
about to be. Credre , to create, in like manner forms creo , 1 create ; 
creavi , I have created ; creabo , 1 shall or will create ; creem, I may 
create ; creari, to be created : and numerous other parts. The fol- 
lowing is the Lord’s Prayer in Latin; by the first two words of which 
it is often designated. 

Pater nosier , qui esin coelis , sanctificetur nomen tuum: adveniat 
regnum tuum : fiat voluntas tua , sicut in coelo et in terra : panem 
nostrum quotidxanum da nobis hodie : et remitte nobis debita nos- 
tra, sicut et nos remittimus debitoribus nostris: et ne nos inducas 
in tentationem , sed libera nos a malo : quia tuum est regnum et 
potentia et gloria , in secula. Amen . 

The signification of these words is as follows. Pater , father : nos - 
ter , our : qui , who : es , art ; (from the verb esse, to be ): in, in : coelis 9 
the heavens; (from coelum , heaven): sanctificetur , may it be hal- 
lowed ; (from sanctifico, I make holy, and this from sanctus, holy) : 
nomen, name : tuum, thy; (neuter gender of tuus, thy ). Adveniat, may 
it come; (from advenio, I approach): regnum , kingdom: fiat , let 
it be done ; (from fio, I become ; fit, it becomes, or it is done) : vo- 
luntas, will ; (a noun of the feminine gender) : sicut, as : et, and or 
also. Panem, bread ; (acc. case of panis): quotidianum, daily : da, 
give; (from do, I give): nobis, to us; (dative case of nos, we) : ho- 
die, this day. Remitte, remit ; (from remitto, I send back) : debita , 
debts ; (from debitum, a debt ) : ne, not : inducas, mayst thou lead ; 

i from induco, I lead) : tentatio, temptation : sed, but : libera , liberate ; 
from libero, I liberate): a, from : malum, evil : quia, because : po- 
tentia, power : gloria, glory : in secula, for ages, or forever. 

The Italian language, is derived immediately from the Latin ; dif- 
fering from it in the introduction of a few Gothic words, but chiefly 
in abbreviating the terminations of words, and using short auxiliary 
words, to supply their place. The Italic or sloping characters, which 
we occasionally use, are evidently a slight modification of the Roman. 
This language was for ages a mere corruption of the Latin, and called 
by the learned, “ the vulgar tongue.” Sismondi dates its origin at 
about 1140; under Roger I. of Sicily. Spinello’s History, commenced 
in 1247, was the first learned work in Italian prose; and the Divina 
Comedia of Dante, written about 1300, stamped the language with 
character and permanency. This work gave a predominance to the 
Tuscan dialect ; though it is more guttural than (he others. It is, 
however, spoken the most accurately at Rome ; as implied by the pro- 
verb, “ Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana or the Tuscan tongue 
in a Roman mouth, the beau ideal of Italian. This language abounds 
in vowels and liquids ; is soft and smooth, and admirably suited for 
music, poetry, and improvisation. 

The Italians pronounce the vowels as we have mentioned for the 
Latin, except u, which they pronounce like our oo in moon . They 
pronounce c before e, and i, like our ch in charm ; cc like t,ch ; and 
ch, like k. They pronounce g before e and i, like our j ; gg, like 
di ; gh, like g hard ; and h, in Italian, is always silent. They use 
/, only as a vowel, instead of i or ii ; and the letters k, w, x, and y, 
are not found in their language. They pronounce z like dz or tz , 
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and zz also like tz. The letters gl , and gn , have often a liquid 
sound in Italian ; like the tti in our word billion, or the ni in pinion ; 
as in egli, he, pronounced ail-ye ; and ogni , every or all, pronounced 
own-ye. This language is remarkable for the manner in which the 
prepositions are united with the articles ; and the pronouns with the 
verbs, when they come together ; forming as it were a single word. 
Thus the prepositions di, of ; da , from ; a, to ; and per, through or 
by ; united with the article lo , the, form the compounds ditto , adllo , 
alio, and petto ; as in dtlV amort , of the love. Again, instead of 
to ti faveUo , I speak to thee, the Italians may say favilloti: and as 
the word gli signifies to him, they may say dicdvagli , instead of it 
gli diceva , he said to him. 

The following is the Lord’s Prayer in Italian ; which will doubt- 
less be understood from what has already been said ; at least by com- 
paring it with the Latin. 

Padre nostro , the set nel delo, sia sanctificato il tuo nome : il tuo 
regno venga, la tua voknta sia falta siccome in deb cod anche in 
terra; dacd oggi U nostro pane cotidiano: e rimettid i nostri dehiti , 
siccome noi ancora rimettiamo a nostri debitori: enonindudd in ten - 
tazione , ma liberad dal male ; perdoche tuo eil regno, e la potenza, 
e b gloria, in sempitemo. Jimen . 

The Wallachian language is a mere corruption of the Latin : and 
an impure Latin is still spoken in some parts of Hungary. The 
Sicilian, Sardinian, and Corsican dialects are very slight modifications 
of the Italian. 

The Spanish language , is called by the Spaniards, La Lengua 
Castellano ; because it was matured, and spoken in its greatest 
purity, in the kingdom of Castile. It is derived from the Phoenician 
of the early colonists, and of the Carthaginian conquerors, mingled 
with the Latin of the Romans ; from which and the language of the 
Visigoths, a Romance language was formed, in Spain, as early as 
A. D. 623. This Romance tongue, with some Arabic words from 
the Moors, forms the basis of the Castilian tongue, which, according 
to Sismondi, dates back to 1050 ; under Ferdinand the Great. The 
laws, and documents of Spain, were written in Latin, till 1252 ; when 
Alphonso X. published Las Partidas , a code of laws, in Spanish. 
This language abounds in full sounding vowels; though mingled 
with Arabic and Gothic palatals and gutturals: and, from its solemnity 
and dignity, it has been termed “ the language of the gods.” The 
Spanish alphabet, is the same as ours ; only wanting the letter w. 
The Spaniard^ pronounce the vowels, as we have mentioned for the 
Latin: but c before e, i, and y, they pronounce like our th; ch , as in 
English, in charm ; gu , when without a di ares is, like g hard ; g be- 
fore e, i, and y, like h ; and j always like our h; while h itself is 
always silent. They pronounce tt like our tti in billion ; and », with 
a tilde over it, like ni in pinion : these sounds being called liquid ; 
and also found in the Italian. They pronounce x , where it comes 
before a vowel with no circumflex accent, like h ; and z they always 
sound like our th ; and qu before e and i like k . 

The Lord’s Prayer in Spanish, is here annexed, to show the close 
connexion between this language and the Italian and Latin. 
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Padre nuestro que estas en el cielo , sanct\ficado sea el tu nombre ; 
venga el tu reino ; hagare tu voluntad, asi en la tierra como en el cielo : 
el pan nuestro de cada dia danos hoy ; y perdonanos nuestras deu- 
das, asi como nosotros peraonamos a nuestros deudores ; y no nos 
dyes cacr en la tentacion, mas libranos de mal: porque tuo es el reino, 
y la potenda, y la gloria, por los siglos . Amen . 

The Portuguese language is the Galician dialect of the old 
Spanish Romance language, with slight modifications. It became the 
language of Portugal from the date of its independence, under 
Alphonso I, A. D. 1139 or, according to Sismondi, as early as the 
year 1100, under Count Henry. The delicacy and richness of its 
songs, has given it the name of Ihe fiowtr language. Its literature 
is of minor importance ; but it is the language also of Brazil, and of 
some parts of India and Africa; and hence it is of considerable 
interest to the commercial world. The Lord’s Prayer in Portu- 
guese, commences as follows : Padre nosso, que estas nos ceos, 
sanct{ficado scio o tu nome ; venha tuo regno; sciafeita a tua votade, 
assi nos ceos, como na terra. From this specimen, its close resem- 
blance to the preceding languages may easily be traced. 

The French language , is founded on the Celtic, the language of 
the Gauls; but consists chiefly of abbreviated Latin words, intro- 
duced by the Roman Conquest, and by the subsequent use of the 
Latin language among the learned. By the mixture of the Latin, 
with the Celtic and Gothic dialects, two distinct Romance languages, 
so called, were formed ; — the Southern or Provenpal, called the 
Langue (TOc , in which the word oc signified yes ; and the Northern 
or Langue <TOui , or, d’Oil, in which yes was expressed by the 
word oui. The former, according to Sismondi, originated at the 
court of Bozon, king of Arles, in 880 ; and the latter, called also the 
Romance Wallon, at the court of William Longue Ep6e, of Nor- 
mandy, in 930. The Proven$al was the language of the troubadours ; 
and is still spoken by the common people in the South of France 
and east of Spain ; bearing, as it does, a resemblance to the Spanish. 
But when Paris became the French capital, the northern dialect pre- 
vailed, and took the national name ; though less poetical than the 
Provencal, and abounding in obscurely sounded vowels. The French 
is a language rather for oratory, than poetry ; and, under the French 
Academy, it has acquired so much precision, with its vivacity, as to 
have elicited Voltaire’s remark that 44 whatever is not clear, is not 
French.” It became the language of courts of justice, in place of 
the Latin, in 1539, under Francis I. : and it is, perhaps, the most 
common language of European diplomacy ; owing partly to the efforts 
made by the French to give it universal currency. Next to our own 
language, it is perhaps the most valuable to us, for all the purposes of 
information and communication. 

The French alphabet, differs from ours, only in wanting the letter 
w. The simple vowels in it are pronounced as we have mentioned 
under the Latin, (p. 57), except u , which has a sound compounded of 
our short t and long u. The vowel e, has often an obscure sound, as 
in our word father , particularly at the end of monosyllables ; which, 
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in pronunciation, are therefore joined to the following word. The 
French have a peculiar class of sounds, called nasal ; expressed by 
one or more vowels prefixed tomom; these last letters being, as it 
were, only half pronounced ; and partly through the nose. Thus, 
am and an, em and en , have the vowel sound of a in far ,• aim, ain, 
dn, im, in, ym, and yn, have the sound of a in fat ; om , on, and eon, 
the sound of o in on ; and um, tin, and eun, the sound of ti in dun ,* 
but all ending with the peculiar nasal sound. The diphthong oi has 
the sound of waw in English, as in the word loi, law, pronounced 
Iwaw . The French pronounce, ai and ei like a in fate ; ou like oo 
in moon ; aw, and eau like o in note : and to eu they give a peculiar 
sound, between that of ew in few, and w in fur. They sometimes 
pronounce 9, before a, 0, and w, like 9, always in these cases writing 
a cedilla underneath it; ch, they pronounce like sh, except in wordS 
from the Greek ; g soft, andj' like zh or s in pleasure ; gn , and some- 
times / at the end of syllables, liquid, as in the Spanish ; qu often like 
k; r with a strong aspirate sound ; th like t $ and x sometimes like 
8 or z: while final consonants are often silent. 

The French articles un, a or an, and le, the, become tine, and la, 
before nouns in the feminine gender; and the latter becomes f, (/, 
with an apostrophe), before a vowel ; and les in the plural. The 
prepositions de, of, and a, to, coalesce with the articles, in some of 
their forms; as in the Italian. The adjectives, change their termina- 
tions, for the feminine, and the plural ; as tin bon homme, a good 
man ; une bonne femme, a good woman ; les bons garqons, the good 
boys ; les bonnes files, the good girls. As examples of the pro- 
nouns and verbs, we may present the following. Etre, to be ; it ant, 
being : je suis, I am ; tu est, thou art ; il est, he is ; nous sommes, 
we are ; vous etes, you are ; Us sont, they are. J'etais or je fus, 

I was ; j'ai eti, I have been ; j'avais iti or j'eus iti, I had been; 
je serai, I shall be ; je serais, I should be ; sois, be thou ; que je 
sois, that I may be ; que je fusse, that I might be ; que j'ai iti, that 
I may have been ; and quej'euse iti, that I might have been. 

The following is the Lord’s Prayer in French ; from which it will 
be seen that this language, like our own, is highly analytic ; express- 
ing by particles, or separate words, those modifications, which the 
Greek and Latin express chiefly by terminations. 

Notre pire qui etes dans les deux, que votre nom soit sanctifii : - 
que votre regne arrive : que votre volonti soit faite en la terre, 
comme dans le del: donnez nous aujourd'hui noire pain de chaque 
jour ; et pardonnez nous nos offenses, comme nous pardonnons a 
ceux qui nous ont offensis ; et ne nous abandonnez pas a la tenia • 
tion, mais dilivrez nous du mal: parcequ ’ a toi est le regne , et le 
pouvoir, et le gloire, a tous les siicles . Amen . Its correspondence 
with our own version, will easily be perceived, by a comparison of 
the words. The Basque language, is a peculiar one, spoken by the 
Gascons, in the S. W. of France ; and supposed to have come from 
the Cantabri, or Biscayans, who once inhabited the north-eastern part 
of Spain. 

$ 2. The Gothic Family of languages, includes the English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic languages ; with some 
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minor dialects. These are also called Teutonic ; from the Teutones, 
who migrated south from the Danish islands, and claimed descent 
from 7 \tiscon or Thuisco , an ancient god or hero. The term Teu- 
tonic, is also sometimes applied to a supposed ancient language, from 
which those of this family are said to have been derived. The Runic 
alphabet, containing 16 characters, some vestiges of which are sup- 
posed to have been found in America, as proofs of its discovery by 
the Northmen, appears to have been used by the Scandinavians, and 
Germans, from A. D. 1200, or earlier, to about 1449. 

The English language , clearly belongs to the Gothic family ; both 
from its grammatical construction, and the origin of a large majority 
of its words. As England was originally inhabited by the Celts 
or Gaels; then passed for a time under the Roman yoke; was 
next overrun by the Saxons from Germany ; subjugated afterwards 
by the Danes, whose language was like the Saxon ; and finally con- 
quered by the Normans, from the northern part of France ; our 
language, therefore consists chiefly of Teutonic or German words 
from the Saxons ; mingled with a few Celtic words from the abori- 
gines ; with still more of Latin from the Romans ; and of French 
from the Normans ; — to which have been added occasional words 
from the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, German, French, Spanish and 
Italian ; introduced by travellers, artists, or philosophers. Thus, 
our terms of war, are chiefly from the French ; and of music, from 
the Italian; many of which still retain their foreign form. Our 
language, as we have already mentioned, was first permitted to be 
used instead of the Latin, in courts of justice, under Edward III., 
in the year 1362. 

The English language is irregular, and heterogeneous ; but simple 
in its construction; and strong, flexible, copious, and expressive 
in its diction ; — worthy of a free and intelligent race. It contains 
about 60,000 words ; including technical terms, but excluding proper 
names. Of these, there are probably 30,000 nouns; 10,000 
adnouns; 12,000 verbs; and 5,000 adverbs; not to mention the 
minor parts of speech. The English alphabet, is like most others, 
imperfect ; containing some superfluous letters ; while there are 
some sounds, particularly of the vowels, for which it presents no 
separate character. It may be of interest to observe, for example, 
that in the last syllables of the words cedar , wafer , nadir , honor , 
tulphur , and zephyr, the vowels a, e, i, o, u, ana y are all sounded 
alike. The preceding chapter on General Grammar, though explain- 
ing the principles of language in general, has a special reference to 
English Grammar ; which, as the subject ought to be familiar, will, 
we trust, excuse any farther notice of our own language in this 
place. 

The Saxon language, though now obsolete, is interesting, as the 
basis of the modern English. As Saxon words are often quoted 
in our Etymological Dictionaries ; we have thought it advisable to 
introduce the Saxon alphabet, with its peculiar characters, in this 
place. It is evidently borrowed in part from the Roman alphabet ; 
and was used, we believe, by King Alfred, in his translation of the 
Psalms into the Saxon tongue. 
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X 

a • • • 

• • • •• a. 

B 

b ... 

> . ... b. 

E 

c • • • 


D 

^ ... 

•»••• d. 

e 

e ... 

» . ... c. 

F 

p • • • 

f. 

D 

S ••• 

.... g. 

u 

h ... 

.... h. 

I 

i ... 

.... i. 


K k k. 

L 1 1. 

CD m m. 

N n n. 

O o •••••••• o. 

p p p- 

Q c j> q. 

R ji r. 

Th », S, }>. 


S r s. 

T c t 

U u u. 

V v 

U) p w. 

X x x. 

v • 


That p. And *]. 


The following is the Lord’s Prayer in Saxon, as written about 
A. D. 900 . Uren Fader thic arth in Heofnas , sic gehalgud thin 
noma , to cymeth thin ric , sic thin willa sue is in Hecfnas and in 
Eortho. Uren hlof qfer wirthe set us to dseg , and forge/ us scylda 
uma sue we forgtfan scyldgum urum , and no inlead urith in cus- 
tnung 9 al gefrig urich from ifle. Amen. 

The German language , is called by the Germans, die Deutsche 
Sprache ; the name being derived from Tuisco, son of Theut or the 
earth, from whom the Germans claim descent. It is stated that 
Ulphilas, bishop of the Mcesogoths, invented a Gothic alphabet, as 
early as A. D. 360; when he translated the New Testament into the 
Gothic language. With this version, the modem German so nearly 
agrees, as to show that its changes, since that time, have been com- 
paratively slight. Charlemagne began a German Grammar ; and 
made great efforts to improve the language. Luther’s translation of 
the Bible, made in 1530, is still nearly as correct a model of the 
German, as our own Bible is of the English. The chief dialects of 
this language, are the Low German , in the North ; the Franconian , 
in the centre, particularly along the River Maine ; the Alemannic , 
which was the dialect of the Minnesingers of the middle ages, in 
Suabia and Bavaria ; and the Upper German , in the southern or 
mountainous parts. The High Germany which is spoken the purest 
in some parts of Hanover, is the standard of the language ; according 
to the best speakers and authors. It is a rich language, and, like the 
Greek, admits of compounding words with great facility. 

Most German books are printed in the character called German 
text ; the small letters of which closely resemble the old English, 
or black letter character ; but the capitals are more rounded ; as in 
the German alphabet here given. \ 


TL o ....a. 

Jo f) • • . .h. 

O o ....o. 

U u....u. 

SB 6 ....b. 

3 ii — i- 

» p....p. 

S3 

<S c ....c. 

£ t ....k. 

£t 

SB w....w. 

jD b . . . .d. 

e t ....i. 

t — r. 

£ 

G e ....e. 

SB m — m. 

6 f *...«. 

® — y. 

8 f ....f. 

® 0 ••••»• 

91 n....n. 

S t • • • *t» 

3 *••••" 


The Germans pronounce a nearly as in our word fall ; oc or fi, (a) 
nearly like a in fat; e nearly like a in fate, or like our short e ; 
i and n like the French i in pique, or like our short i in pin ; o as in 
English ; tt or i, (6) like the French eu , between our ew in few, 
and u in fur ; u like oo in moon, or in soon ; and tie or ft, (ii) like 
the French u, composed of our short $ and long «. They give 
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to ci or *9, the sound of our long i in pine ; and to ai nearly the same 
sound ; to au the sound of our ou, in thou ; to cu a peculiar sound, 
compounded of our short u or uh , and short i or ih, the latter heard 
slightly ; and aeu or 6u, has a sound nearly the same, but rather more 
like our oi. They pronounce fd) like our sh ; and to d) final, they 
give a peculiar guttural sound, or hard breathing, in which the sound 
of k is very slightly heard. They pronounce tl> like simple t ; 9 
like f ; and » with a sound between that of our w and r. 

A few examples of the construction of the German language must 
here suffice. Ein mann, a man ; eines marines , of a man ; eine frau , 
a woman, or lady ; ein haus , a house. Der voter , the father ; die 
mutter , the mother ; das buck , the book ; der gute knabe , the good 
boy ; des guten knaben , of the good boy ; dem guten knaben , to 
the good boy ; den guten knaben , the good boy, (in the accusative 
case). Sein, to be ; seiend , being ; ich bin , I am ; du bist , thou 
art ; er ist , he is ; sie ist , she is ; es ist , it is ; wir sind, we are ; 
ihr seid, you are; sie sind , they are. Ich war, I was; ich bin 

f ewesen, I have been ; ich werde sein , I shall be ; ich wiirde sein , 
should be ; ich wiirde gewesen sein , I should have been ; sex or 
sei du, be, or be thou. Haben , to have ; ich habe, I have ; ich 
hatte, I had : ich habe gehabt, I have had. Er liebet mich, he 
loves me ; sie lieben ihn, they love him ; sie lieben sie, she loves 
her, or she loves them. The following is the Lord’s Prayer in 
German ; from which the resemblance of this language to our own 
may be clearly perceived : 

Unfcr Cater, ber bu bifl im geljetltget rcerbe betn Stfame. SDctn 9?cid> 

femme ; betn SQBitle gefdicfje auf ©then, mte tm £tmmcl. Unfcr t&gltd) ©rebt 
gteb it?tg fceute. Unb eergieb unS unfere ^djutben, wte mtr eergeben unfem 
@d)u(btgem. Unb ffifjre uns nid)t in ©erfudmng, fenbem ertflfe un$ non bem 
Ucbe(. ®enn betn i|t ba$ SRetd), unb bte Jtraft, unb bte ^errticbfett, in ©wig* 
felt. 2Cmen. 

The Dutch language, is merely a dialect of the Low German, and 
is now of minor importance. The Danish language, is a combination 
of the Low German with the Scandinavian or original Norman; and 
was first cultivated by the Scalds, or bards, who sang the praises of 
their heroes. The Swedish language, resembles the Danish, so closely 
that the Danes and Swedes can read each other’s writing. The Nor • 
wegian, is nearly the same as the ancient Scandinavian ; but it is of 
very little importance ; having never been reduced to writing. The 
Icelandic , is also supposed to be the Scandinavian, or original Nor- 
man, nearly pure. 

§ 3. The Celtic family of languages, comprehends the Gaelic, 
Welsh, Irish, and Armoric ; all of which come from the Celts, Gaels, 
or Gauls ; who migrated, in remote times, from Asia ; settled in 
France ; and thence, spreading northward, were the earliest inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain. They were called KtXfat by the Greeks, but 
styled themselves Gaels. Their languages are now of minor import- 
ance— The Gaelic or Erse, is the language of the Highlanders of 
Scotland ; but a dialect of Saxon origin is spoken in the Low- 
lands. In its construction, it is s&id to resemble the Hebrew. The 
Welch language, is still spoken in Wales; the name of which comes 
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from the French Oalles , of the same origin as Gaelic ; which some 
derive from the German to alien, to wander. The Irish , was a written 
language, probably as early as the 10th century ; and is said to resem- 
ble the Gaelic so much, that the Irish and the Scotch Highlanders can 
converse with each other, and be mutually understood. The Manks , 
(or Manx) dialect, spoken on the Isle of Man, is similar to the Irish. 
The Armoric or Cimbric language, is the old Celtic, with a mixture 
of the German ; and is still spoken in Brittany ; that is, the north-west 
part of France. The Cornish , or dialect of Cornwall, in England, 
is a corruption of the Armoric. 

As a specimen of the Celtic languages, the following copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Welch, is deemed worthy of insertion. Ein Tad h 
yr hum wyt yn y ntfoedd , sancteiddier dy enw: deled dy deymas: gum- 
eler dy ewyUys , megis yn y nrf f felly ar y ddaear hefyd; dyro i ni hed - 
dyw ein hara beunyddiol / a maddeu i ni ein dy lection, fel y madr 
deuwn ninnau Vn dyledwyr ; ac nac arwain ni i brqfedigaeth ; eilhr 
gwared ni rhag drwg .* canys eiddot tiyw y deymas , a’r nerth , a’r 
gogoniant , yn oes oesoedd. Amen . 

$ 4. The Sclavonic family of languages, includes the Polish, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, Illyrian, ana Croatian ; all of which may be traced 
to the ancient Sarmatians, since called Sclavonians ; who migrated 
from Asia, at a later period than the Germans. Their language is said 
to have been derived from the Sanscrit : and to have affinities with the 
Greek and German. The Polish language , has been less cultivated, 
on account of the former prevalence of the Latin, among the clergy 
and nobles of Poland ; but it is respectable in regard to literature. It 
is hard and harsh to pronounce ; and is properly written in a peculiar 
character. The Poles pronounce c like our ts ; ch guttural like the 
German ; cz like our ch in charm ; sz like our sh: szcz like shch $ 
rz like zh or s in pleasure ; g always hard ; j like our y : and to like 
our v. 

The Russian language , comprises several dialects ; and is spoken, 
from Poland, eastward to die Pacific Ocean. It resembles the Polish ; 
but has a mixture of Greek, Swedish, and Tartar words, with the 
Sclavonic. Its alphabet was introduced by Cyril, and improved by 
Kopiewitsch ; and now contains 36 letters. It is pronounced like 
the Polish. The oldest known writing in Russian, is Oleg’s Treaty, 
dated 912 ; but Lomonosoff first adapted the language to poetry, by 
assimilating it to the German, about A. D. 1742. The old Sclavonic 
language, has been preserved by the translation of the Bible ; and is 
still employed in sermons ; though differing considerably from the 
Russian. The Croatian and Illyrian languages resemble the Russian; 
as the Bohemian does the Polish. 

As a specimen of the Sclavonic languages, we here insert the Lord’s 
Prayer in Russian ; using the Roman characters. 

Otshe nosh , eje esi na nebesach ; da svyatitsya imya tvoye da prie- 
det tzarstvye tvoe : da boodet vohya tvoya , yako na nebese ee na zemle 
thleb nosh nasooshnic dqjd nam dines: ee ostave nam dolge nashayakqfe 
ee me ostavlyaem dofjneekom nasMm : eene vovede nms vo iskooshe* 
me no eezbave nas ot loocavago: yako tvoe est tzortzvo, ee eland vo 
vebee vehor. 

9 f 2 
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The following is the Russian alphabet; 
of the European languages must be closed. 

A . a 

K 6 b 

& B ▼ 

r r ghard 

d 

€ e * 

M j or zh 

S • * 

3 3 a 

H H 6 or i 

I i i 

K k k 


A A ... 

.. 1 

M x ... 

.. m 

M «... 

.. n 

0 o . • . 

.. o 

n n ••• 

.. p 

f p-~ 

.. r 

C c ... 

. . • 

T m ... 

.. t 

Y y... 

.. u or oo 

<t> «... 

.. f 

A *••• 

.. kh 

g ... 

.. ts or tx 


with which oar notiee 


M ... 

... tab 

LU in ... 

... ah 

ig ... 

... shtsh 

IT) ... 

... > 

M M ... 

... ii 

A b ... 

... i 

to ... 

...ye 

e a -. 

...d 

w ... 

... yu 

a ■ ••• 

... ye 

© e ... 

...th 

V r ... 

... ▼ 


CHAPTER IV. 

BARBAROUS LANGUAGES. 

Under the branch of Barbarous languages, we comprehend the 
original tongues of America ; of Africa, excepting Egypt and Ethio- 
pia ; and of Oceanica, or the Islands south and east of Asia. The 
name is derived from the Greek, b arfapot, a term which was applied 
to all foreigners, and thence to all who did not pronounce the Greek 
language accurately; and ultimately to all ignorant and savage na- 
tions. The languages of this branch, though more numerous than all 
the preceding, are of much less importance ; — being devoid of litera- 
ture ; unwritten, except by recent missionaries ; and each spoken 
only over a small region, by a single tribe. In the little which can 
here be said of them, we shall divide these languages into three 
groups ; — the American, African, and Oceanic ; — according to their 
geographical localities; which also accord with their analogies to 
each other. 

$ 1. The native American, or Ind- American languages, are 
mostly polysynthetic, and polysyllabic : several of our words being 
expressed by one of theirs ; and this one consisting of several sylla- 
bles. Humboldt grouped them in two classes ; the Apalachian, in 
the north ; and the Toltecan, in Mexico and the south. For the 
knowledge of them now possessed, we are much indebted to the 
labors of Heckewelder, and the researches of Duponceau. Con- 
cerning their origin, nothing certain is known : but they may proba- 
bly be traced back to Asia ; and many of them are said to be copious, 
precise, and artificial in their structure. They have been gradually 
supplanted ; by the English, in North America ; the Portuguese, in 
Brazil ; and the Spanish, in Mexico, and the South American Re- 
publics ; — so that some of them are already extinct. 

The Etquimaux , or Karalit language, is spoken by the Indians 
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of this name, on the northern, and north-eastern coasts of America ; 
including Greenland. It is said to resemble that of the eastern 
Siberians ; but to have no resemblance to the languages of Europe. 
The Iroquois language, in several dialects, is, or was spoken by the 
Six Nations, so called; as also by the Wyandots, or Hurons. It is 
said to be wanting in labials ; but very sonorous. The Delaware , 
called also Mohegan, Algonkin, or Lenape, was diffused, with slight 
variations, from Nova Scotia to the Mississippi; north of the Ohio 
River, and the Potomac. Dialects of it, are still spoken, by the 
Chippeways, Shawnees, Ottawas, and Winnebagoes. The Floridian 
languages, were those spoken in our Southern States ; including the 
Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw. The original and recent alphabet, 
mostly syllabic, invented by Guest, or See-quah-yah, a native Che- 
rokee, is a literary curiosity, which we have no room to transcribe. 

As a specimen of the Ind-American languages, the following copy 
of the Lord’s Prayer, in the Massachusetts language, — taken from 
the translation of the Bible by Eliot, the devoted and early missionary 
to the Massachusetts tribe of Indians, near Boston, — is the most 
interesting that we can offer. Nooshun kesukqut quttianatamunach 
koowesuonk . Peyaumooutch kukketassootamoonk , kuttenanta- 
mdonk nen nach ohkeit neane kesukqut . Nummeetsuongash ase- 
kesukokish assamainnean yeuyeu kesukok . Kah ahquoantamaiin - 
nean nummatQheseongash , neane matchenehukqueagig nutahquon - 
tamdunnonog . JIhque sagkompagunaiinnean en qutchhuaouganit % 
webe pohquohwussinnean wutch matchitut. Newutche kutahtaunn 
ketassootamdonk , kah menuhkesuonk , kah sohsumdonk micheme 
Amen. The translation of the above, commences as follows. 
Nooshun , our father ; (from noo, our) ; kesukqut , in heaven : quttia - 
natamunach , be hallowed ; koowesuonk , thy name, (from koo, thy). 
Peyaumooutch , may it come ; kukketassootamdonk , thy kingdom ; 
kuttenantamdonk , thy will ; nen nach ohkeit , on the earth ; neane , 
as ; kesukqut , in heaven. Thus much must suffice, to give some 
idea of the structure of the languages, formerly spoken, in the goodly 
land which we now inhabit. 

The Mexican languages, are numerous ; but the Aztec or ancient 
Mexican, and the Tarascan , are the most prominent. The Poconchi 
was spoken in Guatemala ; and the Caribbee was the native language 
of the West Indies, and the northern parts of S. America. Tne 
Quichua , was the language of Peru and her Incas ; and is said to have 
abounded in vowels and soft sounds. A specijnen of the sounds, in 
some of these languages, will be found in the names of some of the 
Indian deities, in the subsequent chapter on Paganism. The Arau - 
canian , or native language of Chili, is also described as a distinct 
one, very rich and harmonious. 

$ 2. The African languages are very imperfectly known, and 
important only as the means of introducing civilization and Chris- 
tianity into that benighted region. Adelung estimates their number at 
270 ; and Seetzen at 150 ; but not more than 70 or 80 of them have 
been studied by learned men. The Coptic, Arabic, and Turkish, 
spoken in Egypt and the Barbary states, and the Ethiopic, in Abys- 
sinia, we have already described among the Oriental languages. The 
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Berbery or Breber, and the Shelluh tongues, are spoken along the 
Atlas Mountains, and on the Great Desert ; being derived probably 
from the ancient Numidian. The Mandingo is used in the western 
parts, from the Senegal to the Niger ; and the Guinea dialects, along 
the coast, are extremely rude and various. The Hottentot , and 
Bosjesman languages, of Southern Africa, are said to differ from all 
others in a sort of clucking noise, like that of a fowl, accompanying 
every word. The Caffre dialects in the south-east, are said to be 
distinct and peculiar; but (tie JZanguebar dialects in the east, form a 
group having a common origin. The Tigre or Gheez y the literary 
language of Abyssinia, and the Amharic or common language, are 
probably corruptions of the Arabic. 

$ 3. In the Oceanic group of languages, we comprehend those 
which are peculiar to the Islands south and east of Asia. The Malay , 
which is spoken on the coasts of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the 
Philippine Islands, we have already mentioned, among the Oriental 
languages, (p. 53). The languages of New Zealand , and of the 
Society and Sandwich Islands, have a common origin, probably from 
the Malay ; and they much resemble each other. They have been 
reduced to writing by the labors of Missionaries ; and the way is 
thus opened, for die light of truth, among those who sat so long in 
the darkness of error and ignorance. The Negro languages of New 
Hollandy New Guinea , and the contiguous islands, are extremely 
rude, but as yet are little known to the learned world. 

With the Lord’s Prayer in the language of the Sandwich islanders, 
we must conclude our illustrations of the department of Glossology. 
E ho makou Makua Uoko o ka lam , e hoanoia kou inoa: e hiki max 
kou aupuni: e malamaia kou makemake ma ka honua net, e like me 
ia i malamaia ma ka lani la: e haawi max ia makou i keia la iaina 
makou no neia la: e kala men hoi ia makou i ka makou lawehala ana, 
me makou e kala nei i ka poe i lawehala i ka makou. Mai hookuu oe 
ia makou i ka hoowalewaleia mai; e hoopakele no nae ia makou i ka 
ino: no ka mea, nou ke aupuni, a me ka mana, a me ka hoonamia, 
amauloaaku. Ament. 
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In the department of Psychology, we would include those branches 
of knowledge which relate more immediately to the human mind, its 
powers, and their cultivation. The name is derived from the Greek 
signifying the soul, spirit, or mind, in its widest sense ; and we 
would embrace under it the branches of Rhetoric ; Logic ; Phrenics, 
or Mental Philosophy ; Ethics, or Moral Philosophy ; and Education. 
It comprehends, therefore, that important study inculcated by Thales, 
the ancient sage of Miletus ; know thyself ; (rv«0c. atavtov ) ; inscribed 
on the temple of Apollo, at Delphi. It stops not, however, at the 
boundaries of ancient or classic wisdom; but soaring at once to 
the source of all intellectual truth, the book of Divine Revelation, it 
there derives sublimer views of the nature and destiny of man. 

Although we cannot fully comprehend our own nature; but, in examin- 
ing the mind abstractly, find ourselves lost in mystery and uncertainty ; 
still we can investigate its faculties ; its modes of acting ; its incen- 
tives to action ; its instruments and objects ; its appetites and its pas- 
sions ; with the means of governing, directing, and applying all these, 
to the attainment of man’s chief pursuit, the happiness of himself and 
his fellow-men, and the glory of his Creator. In making such an 
investigation, we find that we are complicated beings ; immortal spirits 
tenanting houses of clay ; but destined soon to leave them for another 
and an eternal state. Thus, in studying our relations both to the 
material and the spiritual world, we lay the foundations of all other 
knowledge ; and derive lessons of the greatest practical importance. 

The department of Psychology, like the preceding one, may be 
considered as introductory to all the remaining divisions of human know- 
ledge ; since the mind is the agent which embraces and pursues them 
all. 'Thus, Psychology is the immediate basis of the studies of Law, 
and Government, and of Religion ; which studies are often included 
together with it, wholly, or in part. To these high studies, the whole 
subsequent province of Ethnology, or the study of nations, may be 
regarded as subsidiary ; while it furnishes rich materials for the illus- 
tration of Psychology. The Physical Sciences and Arts, are less 
closely connected with this department : — -but even to them, a know- 
ledge of our faculties, and the extent to which they may be relied 
upon, may be of essential service : for the mind, it is, which has de- 
veloped these stores of knowledge, and applied them to the preserva- 
tion and comfort of its own incarnate existence. 

It is true that the study of the human mind embraces two great divi- 
sions ; the one, Intellectual , relating to the perceptive and reasoning 
powers ; the other, Moral , relating to the affections, passions, and 
sentiments : but these are so closely and mutually connected, that 
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although constituting distinct branches , we think that they belong to 
the same department of human knowledge. Indeed, we regard the 
latter as the sequel of the former ; and Education, in its widest sense, 
as the great application of them both. In both these divisions of Psy- 
chology, various conflicting theories have been proposed ; some of 
which we have already mentioned, in speaking of the Ancient Schools 
of Philosophy, (p. 19) ; and others will be referred to, under the 
branches of Phrenics and Ethics. The existence of these conflicting 
opinions, is by no means surprising, when we consider the inherent 
difflculty of the subjects : and it should be observed, that they relate 
only to particular points ; some of which are rather nominal than real ; 
and others of which have already been completely decided. 

We proceed to treat successively of the branches of Psychology, 
in the order already named : Rhetoric ; Logic ; Phrenics, or Mental 
Philosophy ; Ethics, or Moral Philosophy ; and Education. 


CHAPTER I. 

RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric, is that branch of knowledge which investigates the prin- 
ciples and rules of writing and speaking, or the subjects of Compo- 
sition and Elocution. The name is derived from the Greek, fofwp, 
an orator; and this from £««, I speak. The term, Oratory , derived 
from the Latin, refers both to writing and speaking : but the term 
Elocution , from the Latin, eloquor or loquor , I speak, should, we 
think, be confined to the manner or process of enouncing or delivering 
a discourse already composed. Rhetoric, also, in its primary sense, 
might seem to denote merely the art of declaiming : but this is so 
closely allied to the art of writing, or composing, that the term was 
extended, even by the ancients, to include them both. The study 
of Rhetoric, Is, of oourse, especially useful to the public writer, or 
speaker : and it is one of the studies which are introductory to Criti- 
cism i an art, of which we have already spoken, (p. 37). 

Some persons have supposed, that the study of Rhetorical rules 
is likely to cramp and injure the mental powers. This may be the 
case with some of the artificial, or mechanical systems, which have 
been proposed ; but certainly a knowledge of the general principles 
on which all good writing and speaking must be founded, cannot fail 
to be useful, to those who are seeking for eminence in these impor- 
tant acquirements. In this, however, as in other arts, a knowledge 
of principles and rules, can never supply the place of practice ; and 
that practice should be under the eye of just and intelligent criti- 
cism. Neither can all the aids of Rhetoric, make a first rate orator ; 
without knowledge, and good sense, brought to bear on the subjects 
of discourse; and dignity, sympathy, and integrity to give them 
force. 

The best work of the ancients, on Rhetoric, is that of Aristotle ; 
which is the earliest extant ; and which still forms the basis of this 
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branch of knowledge. Demosthenes, the greatest of ancient orators, 
taught much in his dictum, or saying, that action , meaning energy 
and earnestness, is the essence of Eloquence. Cicero, was a grace- 
ful, rather than energetic speaker ; but his writings are fine illustra- 
tions of Rhetoric. Quintilian (or Quinctillian), in his Institutes, 
( Institutions Oratories ), gave many excellent precepts*; but he 
encumbered the subject with treatises on Morals and Education, Law 
and Politics ; which, however valuable to the Orator, are beyond 
the legitimate limits of Rhetoric. Longinus, in his Treatise on the 
Sublime, has well treated a noble topic, which we think belongs to 
Rhetoric ; and one which has been amplified upon, in modern times. 
Of modem works on Rhetoric, Dr. Blair’s is probably the most 
popular; but Dr. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, and Abp. 
Whately’s Elements, are considered the most profound. So much 
of the latter work as treats of Conviction, we think, with great 
deference, belongs more properly to Logic. 

We proceed to give a general view of Rhetoric under the heads 
of Qualities of Style ; Figures of Speech ; Principles of Taste ; 
Objects of Composition ; Management of a Discourse ; and Princi- 
ples of Elocution. 

§ 1. Style, in literary compositions, is the manner in which ideas 
are expressed; and it refers to the writer’s modes or habits of 
thought, as well as to the choice of words, in which his thoughts 
are embodied or clothed. All the qualities of style, may be included 
under the three topics of perspicuity, energy, and elegance. A 
perspicuous style, is one which expresses ideas clearly and distinctly, 
and without any ambiguity, or uncertainty, concerning the author’s 
meaning. Perspicuity requires that we should conceive of things 
distinctly in their nature ; completely in their parts ; comprehensively 
in their relations; and methodically in their order or place. In 
regard to individual words, it requires propriety and precision ; or 
the selection of those words that convey the sense intended, and 
nothing more nor less. Purity of language is often classed with 
propriety and precision ; but it belongs rather to elegance of style 
than to perspicuity ; for language may be perspicuous, without being 
pure ; though such language can hardly be termed proper ; and cer- 
tainly not elegant. In regard to sentences, perspicuity requires that 
they should not be too long, or involved ; and that they should suc- 
ceed each other in proper order and relation. 

An energetic style, expresses ideas forcibly and vividly, so as to 
stimulate the attention, impress the judgment, excite the imagination, 
and arouse the feelings, of the reader or hearer. It requires, for the 
most part, brevity or conciseness, and particularity or specificness 
of thought and diction. It selects the most prominent points of 
description or argument, presents them in the strongest light, and 
with the most striking colors ; using but few words, and those the 
most distinct and expressive. Energy of style is most forcibly illus- 
trated, not by a single sentence, but by a train of ideas, rolling on 
like a mountain torrent, and bearing away with them the judgment 
and the feelings of those who read or listen. An elegant style, is 
one that pleases the ear and the taste, by a natural and easy flow of 
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ideas, clearly and classically expressed. It requires euphony sai 
purity of words and phrases ; that is, that they should be neither 
narsh, quaint, nor vulgar: foreign, nor barbarous; but such as are 
used by the best writers and speakers. It requires also unity and 
congruity of sentences ; in order that the ideas may be clearly and 
easily conveyed. We may here remark, that an affectation of 
French, Latin, or other foreign words, renders the style barbarous ; 
and generally detracts from its elegance: but when appropriate 
English words can be selected, of which the sound alone would 
convey an idea of the signification, it adds both force and elegance 
to the composition. 

A diffuse style, is one in which more words are used, than are ne- 
cessary to convey the intended meaning ; — the ideas being more or 
less repeated. A diffuse style is generally feeble , or wanting in force, 
unless occasionally employed with a view to dwell upon some import- 
ant point ; whereas a concise , or brief style is generally nervous or 
spirited. A style which is wanting in perspicuity, is said to be ob- 
scure : and one which is deficient in energy, is said to be fame. A 
simple style, in opposition to an affected one, is that in which the 
more common and familiar words, and collocation, are used, to express 
the ideas intended to be conveyed. A style is termed dry , plain , neat, 
or flowery , in reference to the degree of ornament; the latter using 
digressions, illustrations, and figures of speech freely ; while in the 
former, they are scarcely used at all. 

§ 2. Figures of Speech , are peculiar modes of expressing, or im- 
pressing ideas ; serving to enrich language, to adorn, or dignify style, 
and to render the subject more attractive or striking. They abound 
in the most ancient writers ; and are beautiful, when properly intro- 
duced ; but like other ornaments, they should be used sparingly and 
with discrimination. Those figures which refer only to individual 
words, are called Tropes . We have only room to describe briefly die 
principal figures of speech, in a classified order. 

A Simile , is a Comparison of one thing with another, to show the 
resemblance or contrast between them ; and it is usually expressed by 
the introduction of the words, like, as, or so : as in the sentence, “ an 
able minister, like a pillar, upholds the state.” A Metaphor , is a 
comparison in a concealed form ; substituting for one idea, another, to 
which it should have a clear and congruous resemblanoe : as, “ an 
able minister is a pillar of the state.” An Allegory , is a continued 
metaphor, or series of metaphors ; such as the fables and enigmas of 
antiquity; and the parables of Scripture. A beautiful allegory is 
found in the comparison of Israel to a vine, in the 80th Psalm. 

An Antithesis , expresses, not a resemblance, but a contrast, to make 
the idea more striking ; and it is often used in epigrams. Irony , is 
the figure, by which we express the very contrary of what we mean ; 
in order to convey that meaning more vividly ; as when Elisha said 
to the priests of Baal, 44 Cry aloud, for he is a god.” An Hyperbole , 
is an exaggeration, or a diminution of our meaning, to express it more 
strongly ; — a figure which should be sparingly used. The common 
comparisons, “as white as the snow,” “ as bright as the sun,” “as 
swift as the wind,” and the like, are often hyperbolical. A Climax , 
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or Amplification, is an arrangement of ideas in an ascending series ; 
the last step in which should be the most important. The reverse of 
this, is called an Anticlimax ; and sometimes used to convert the sub- 
lime into the ridiculous. 

A Metonymy , or change of name, is a substitution of cause for 
effect ; of the container, for the thing contained ; the sign, for the thing 
signified; or the reverse of these : as when we say, “they are reading 
Milton,” meaning Milton’s works. A Synecdoche, is a substitution of 
the whole for a part, or a part for the whole : as, “a fleet of twenty 
sail,” for a fleet of twenty vessels. A Metalepsis, is an indirect mode 
of expression ; as, in the phrase, “ Troy was,” to signify that Troy 
exists no longer. Interrogation , is that figure by which we put in 
the form of a question, what we intend most strongly to assert or 
deny ; as, “ Hath he said it, and shall he not do it ? or hath he spo- 
ken, and shall he not make it good ?” Personification, or Prosopo- 
peia, is an attribution of life and action to inanimate objects ; as when 
we speak of “ smiling nature :” and an Apostrophe, is an address to 
a person who is absent or dead, as if he were really present. Lastly, 
Vision, one of the boldest figures, represents something past, or dis- 
tant, as actually appearing or transpiring, before our eyes ; as when 
Cicero says, “ I seem to myself to behold this city, the light of the 
world, and the citadel of all nations, suddenly involved in one general 
conflagration.” 

$ 3. Taste, is the power of distinguishing, and appreciating, that 
which is excellent, in nature or art. It is allied to Genius, or the 
power of planning and executing works of art ; but taste merely 
judges of their merits, after they are planned or executed. We regard 
taste and genius, as partly of spontaneous, and partly of cultivated 
growth ; and their only sure model or standard, is the united sanction 
of the best judges, in all ages and nations. Individuals, and even 
nations, may differ in their estimate of qualities and merits ; but that 
which has obtained the consentaneous approbation of the best judges, 
in all ages and nations, may safely be deemed conformable to the prin- 
ciples of our nature, and safely held up to view as a model, or stand- 
aid, of excellence. Fine taste implies both delicacy and correctness { 
and the chief attributes on which it is exercised, are Sublimity, Beauty, 
Congruity, Imitation, Wit and Novelty ; which were formerly called 
reflex senses. To the study of the two first-named qualities, sub- 
limity, and beauty, the Germans have applied the term, ASsthetics ; 
derived from a Greek word signifying perception. 

Sublimity, is that property, either in natural objects, or in works 
of art, by which they seem to expand, or elevate, and solemnize the 
mind. Large objects, or lofty, or boundless, or obscure ; as a moun- 
tain, the ocean, the sky, or darkness, frequently inspire sublime emo- 
tions. Mighty force, or motion, as the rolling of a torrent; — loud 
or heavy sounds, as of thunder or battles and whatever is a source 
of awe or mystery, are also sources of the sublime. Another source, 
is Moral Sublimity, arising from daring, heroic, or magnanimous 
actions ; and also from dignity, or elevation of character. Examples 
of this may be found in the fabled self-immolation of Marcus Curtius, 
in the yawning gulf at Rome ; and the real devotion of the early and 
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the later Christian martyrs. The term grandeur, literally signifies 
greatness ; but it often implies the idea of sublimity. 

Beauty , is that property by which objects attract and please the 
mind ; exciting a gentle emotion. It was originally applied to form, 
texture, and color, or objects of sight: but afterwards extended to 
graceful motion ; and also to Moral Beauty , arising from benevolent, 
affectionate, or devoted conduct. Some writers consider uniformity, 
amidst variety, as the essence of beauty ; and Hogarth resolves beauty 
of form, or motion, into the undulating or waving line, which he 
termed the curve of beauty. The curling of smoke, the bending of 
tall grass in the breeze, and the mazy figures of the dance, are 
instances of beautiful motion ; and the friendship of Damon and Py- 
thias is a striking example of the beautiful in morals. Gracefulness , 
we consider allied to beauty, as dignity is to sublimity ; the highest 
degree of both belonging only to the pure and the noble, in heart and 
in conduct. 

Congruity , or suitableness of parts, and conformity of design, is 
also a source of beauty ; but so far distinct, we think, as to deserve a 
separate consideration. The same may be said of Imitation , or the 
forming of resemblances to some object or production ; an exercise 
which is a fertile source of pleasure. Novelty , as a source of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, comes also within the precincts of taste ; and if it 
violate no principle, while enlarging the boundaries of art, it is doubt- 
less a positive merit. Wit belongs chiefly to isolated ideas, when 
they surprise or amuse us, by some unanticipated resemblance or con- 
trast : and humor , is the same quality, more gently and equably de- 
veloped. Ridicule , is the application of wit, to objects of censure 
and satire; — an application which is sometimes useful, but often 
abused. 

§ 4. The Objects of Composition , are to amuse, inform, instruct, 
convince, or persuade the reader or hearer. All the peculiarities of 
poetical, romantic, epistolary, historical, philosophical, or oratorical 
composition, respectively, may therefore be discussed under this 
topic. 

Amusement , is the lightest object of composition ; though the 
chief one of many poets and novelists ; who aim to select attractive, or 
diverting subjects, and to treat them in an easy and elegant style. It 
is not unworthy of the attention of the wise and the good, in order to 
render their works more popular ; but they will avoid recourse to any 
themes, or thoughts, which might corrupt, or mislead their readers or 
hearers. Information , is a somewhat graver object, and one which 
belongs especially to the historian ; though often applied also in works 
of fiction. The narrative form of composition employed for this 
purpose, requires a perspicuous style ; which is still farther improved 
by energy and elegance. The didactic form differs from narration, in 
being addressed to the reasoning, as well as to the perceptive powers ; 
and combining arguments, with facts. Didactic composition, while 
it is equally perspicuous, should be more energetic, than that which 
is merely descriptive. 

Conviction , is a still higher and more difficult object ; as it aims to 
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influence the opinions of those who are either indiflferent, or preju- 
diced against us. It is most frequently attempted in the legislative 
hall ; on the political rostrum ; at the judicial bar ; or in the sacred 
desk. It requires all the good qualities of style; and especially, 
skill in inventing and arranging arguments ; which Dr. Whately re- 
gards as the chief province of Rhetoric. This last, was the object 
of the Loci , or Topics, of the ancients; which often degenerated 
into mere formalities. Arguments should be arranged distinctly, and 
somewhat in the order of a climax : beginning with strong ones, but 
reserving the strongest for the last. Persuasion , the last and high- 
est object of composition, aims to excite the feelings ; and to rouse 
the hearer to immediate action. Such was the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero ; of Samuel Adams, and Patrick Henry. It ad- 
mits of the boldest figurative language, and of appeals to every 
allowable passion ; which the orator must feel himself, or he will in 
vain endeavour to excite the feelings of others. Exhortation , in- 
tended for a permanent, rather than transient effect, should generally 
proceed in climactic form ; not too much prolonged, nor closed too 
abruptly. 

§ 5. The Management of a Discourse , presupposes that a suit- 
able subject is chosen, and that the writer is supplied with ideas or 
materials for composition ; to the arrangement of which this topic 
principally relates. The great rule here concerned, is, that every 
Composition should have the requisite degree of Unity , to give it 
interest; and accordingly the Critics have treated of “the three 
Unities,” that is, of time, place, and action, as necessary to every 
great work of genius. If some works of genius have succeeded, 
though wanting in Unity, it has not been in consequence of this 
deficiency, but in despite of it; because it was more than counter- 
balanced, by other merit3. The parts of a regular discourse, are, 
the Introduction ; the Statement ; the Explication ; the Argument ; 
the Excitation; and the Conclusion: — not all of which, however, 
are always required, to make the discourse complete. 

In the Introduction , Exordium, or Proem, the writer aims to 
interest his readers in the subject, and to secure their favourable atten- 
tion. It should therefore be easy and natural ; modest withal ; and 
generally dispassionate. It may contain some preliminary informa- 
tion, or allusions to the subject ; but without too far anticipating the 
main parts, which are to follow. In the Statement , Proposition, or 
Division of the subject, the writer should state more fully the object 
in view ; what he proposes to do, to prove, or to disprove. It should 
be perspicuous and methodical; and so divided as to exhaust the 
subject without repetition. In the Explication , or Evidence, should 
be introduced the facts, or data, from which the conclusions are to be 
drawn ; whether resting on narration, quotation, or direct testimony. 

In the Argument , whether Confirmation or Refutation, should be 
given the conclusions deduced, and the reasons for them ; the object 
being to convince the hearer that these conclusions are correct ; an 
object already referred to, under the topic of Conviction. In the 
Excitation , Exhortation, or Pathetic part, if such be introduced, the 
speaker aims to rouse his audience to action ; often by exciting their 
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feelings or passions. This part should be introduced opportunely, 
when it is required ; and treated as already mentioned, under the 
topic of Persuasion. In the Conclusion or Peroration, the speaker 
should take leave of his subject, and of his audience ; implicitly at 
l^ast, if not in a formal manner. He may here sum up his results, 
if addressing their reason, or make the appeal personal, if his object 
is to induce immediate action. Such are the general rules for the 
management of a discourse ; but they are subject to various modifica- 
tions, as time, place, and circumstances may require. 

5 6. The Principles of Elocution , or Delivery, may be compre- 
hended under two heads, Enunciation, and Gesticulation. Public 
speaking generally requires them both ; but in mere reading, gestures 
are for the most part superfluous, at least among our own country- 
men ; though the enunciation should, we think, be essentially the 
same in both cases. 

Enunciation , is the pronouncing of a discourse : and it requires 
not only that the words should be correctly spoken, but with the 
appropriate modulations, or pauses and tones, of the voice. Pauses 
we may here add, are of two kinds ; punctuative , serving to fix the 
sense ; and emphatic , giving time to comprehend and impress the 
ideas. Of accent, emphasis, and cadence, we have already spoken, 
in treating of Orthoepy ; (p. 44) ; but there are other modulations 
and tones which are essential to good reading or speaking. In 
general, when the sense of a phrase, or clause, depends immediately 
on the following one, this fact should be indicated by a rising in- 
flexion, or tone, of the voice ; but when the sense is complete, al- 
though some other idea is to be added, it should be marked by a fall- 
ing inflexion or cadence. The enunciation should always be distinct, 
and forcible ; with a due inhalation of breath at the pauses, and a 
constant regard to the sense. 

Gesticulation , includes all postures and motions, of the body 
or limbs, designed to give effect to the enunciation. The posture 
should be firm and steady ; the head elevated ; and the eyes directed, 
generally, to the farther part of the audience ; that the voice may 
reach them also ; for the voice will naturally be adjusted to the 
hearing of those whom the speaker is particularly regarding. The 
expression of the eye, beaming with intelligence and kindness, may 
exert a powerful influence, which the best speakers well know how 
to appreciate. The gestures of the hands and arms should be free 
and graceful, animated and energetic ; corresponding to the sense ; 
and rather preceding, than following, the expression of the idea 
which they enforce. Finally, the great rule of Oratory, is to follow 
and cultivate nature ; recollecting that the greatest art is displayed, 
when all appearance of art is concealed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOGIC. 

Logic, is that branch of knowledge which investigates the pro- 
cess of Reasoning, and deduces rules for its guidance. The name 
is from the Greek xoytxi?, of the same meaning ; and this from %oyos 9 
.which may signify reason, as well as discourse. Logic is often 
defined “ die Art of Reasoning but in analyzing the process by 
which correct conclusions are obtained, it equally merits the title of 
a Science. The term Logic, in former times, was used in a much 
wider sense, to include various subjects on which the reasoning 
powers were employed : but this, as in the case of Rhetoric, is con- 
founding the process with the materials on which it operates. The 
study of Logic, aids us in forming correct conclusions ; in detecting 
sophistry, fallacies, or false reasoning; and in rectifying our own 
errors, as well as those of others. 

Zeno, of Elea, hence called the Eleatic, is the reputed inventor of 
Logic, or rather of the art of disputation and sophistry ; and Euclid, 
of Megara, a pupil of Socrates, and the founder of the Eristic school, 
is said to have invented many fallacies, or specimens of false reason- 
ing. To Archytas, of Tarentum, are attributed the ten Categories 
of the ancients; (topics under which all ideas may be classed); 
viz. substance , quantity , quality , relation , action , passion , time, 
place, situation, and habit. But the true inventor of Logic, was 
Aristotle; who first investigated the process of correct reasoning, in 
a satisfactory and scientific manner. His writings, after being lost 
for a time, were afterwards found ; and in the fifth century they were 
translated into Latin, by Boethius. His system was widely perverted 
by the schoolmen of later times ; who, among other things, pretended 
to investigate the laws of the material world, by mere logical, or 
rather metaphysical speculations. 

These errors were broadly exposed and counteracted by Lord 
Bacon ; who unfolded more fully the method of induction, or of 
deriving conclusions from facts and experiments, instead of specula- 
tions. As the schoolmen had styled Aristotle’s treatise on Logic, 
Organon, or the great instrument of reasoning ; Bacon styled his 
work Novum Organum, or the new instrument: and this work is 
believed by many learned men, though not by all, to have contributed 
greatly towards the unprecedented advancement of the exact sciences, 
in modern times. Dr. Watts has since written a valuable work, on 
The Right Use of Reason ; but the best treatise on this subject, is 
doubtless that of Archbishop Whately, originally published with his 
Rhetoric, in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitan a. 

We proceed to give some farther ideas of Logic, under the heads 
of Terms and Conception; Propositions and Judgment; Syllo- 
gisms and Reasoning; Fallacies or Sophisms; Grounds of Judg- 
ment ; and Uses of Reason. 

$ 1, A Term, in Logic, is a word or phrase, serving to express a 
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single idea, whether simple or complex ; as a man, a good library. 
An idea , we can only define as an object or subject of thought. The 
act of the mind, by which thq idea is present, or presented, is called 
Conception ; or, by Dr. Whately, Simple-apprehension. Terms, 
being words, are arbitrary signs of ideas, and hence liable to be 
indistinct. The first great step in reasoning, therefore, is to have 
distinct and exact ideas, corresponding to the terms which we employ 
ourselves, or receive from others. 

A simple term , as understood by logicians, consists of one or 
more words conveying a simple idea ; as, the book : but a complex 
term, is one which expresses a complex idea; as, that good, old 
man. An absolute term, is one which has no necessary relation, or 
reference, to any other : but a relative term, implies some relation, 
or has some reference ; as father, and son ; which may be called 
correlative terms. An abstract term, expresses merely a quality or 
contingent; as roundness, whiteness: but a concrete term, also 
expresses substance ; as, a man ; a book. A singular, or monental 
term, expresses but one object; as George Washington : but a com- 
mon, or universal term, expresses a whole class, genus, or species 
of objects ; as man, tree. A term expressing a class of objects, 
may comprehend several genera ; and ’ one expressing a genus, 
may include many species; each of which may include several 
varieties ; and each of these may comprehend numerous individuals. 

Privative , or negative terms, are such as express the want of a 
quality, or absence of an object: as dumbness, nonentity. Com - 
patible terms, are such as express qualities, contingents, or relations, 
that are consistent, or may exist together. Univocal terms, are 
those which have always one and the same meaning ; while equivo- 
cal, or ambiguous terms, have more significations than one. Analo- 
gous terms are such as have similar meanings ; and synonymous 
terms are such as have the same meaning; as omnipotent and 
almighty; omniscient, and all-knowing. Definitions of terms, are 
real, when they describe the object, or its properties; but nominal, 
when they explain the term merely by using its synonyms: as 
when a billow is defined to be a wave. A universal term is said to 
be distributed, when applied in its widest sense, to include every 
individual which it comprehends. 

§ 2. A Proposition, is an expression in which something is predi- 
cated, that is affirmed or denied ; as, John is good ; horses can run. 
It is the result of a Comparison, or Judgment, expressed in words ; 
and it necessarily consists of two terms, expressed or implied, one 
of which is called the subject and the other the predicate; these 
being united by a copula , which is often some form of the verb to 
be. In the first example above given, John is the subject ; good, 
the predicate ; and is, is the copula. The second example above, is 
irregular, but signifies, horses are capable of running; in which 
form, capable of running is the predicate. In a simple proposition, 
the subject and predicate are both simple terms; but in a complex 
proposition they are one or both complex. Categorical propositions 
express the result absolutely ; but hypothetical propositions express 
it conditionally, or with restrictions ; as, John is good, if he is tem- 
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perate. In modal propositions, the copula or verb is qualified ; as, 
Brutus killed Caesar justly. A compound proposition has two or 
more subjects, or predicates ; and may be resolved into two or more 
simple propositions. 

As regards quantity , propositions are either universal or particu- 
lar ; and as regards their quality, or nature, they are either affirmatite 
or negative . Hence arise four kinds of Propositions, which are de- 
signated, in Books of Logic, by the first four vowels ; and named, as 
in the following examples. 

A. Every war is just. Universal Affirmative. 

E. Every war is unjust. Universal Negative. 

I. Some wars are just. Particular Affirmative. 

O. Some wars are unjust. Particular Negative. 


Referring to these forms, when compared together, A and E are termed 
Contraries : I and O, Subcontraries s A and O, or I and E, Contra- 
dictories ; and A and I, or E and O, are termed Subalterns . From this, 
it will be seen, that two Contraries cannot both be true, though they 
may both be false ; two Subcontraries may both be true, but not both 
false; two Contradictories cannot both be true, nor yet both false; and 
of two Subalterns, the particular is true if the universal is, but the 
particular may be true, and the universal false. In the Conversion of 
a proposition, or making the subject and predicate change places, care 
must be taken to restrict the terms to their first or original meaning. 

§ 3. A Syllogism , is an argument, stated, as every argument 
may be, in a regular Logical form ; as, All tyrants deserve death ; 
Caesar was a tyrant ; therefore he deserved death. An argument , 
technically defined, is a process of Reasoning , or of inference, in 
which something is concluded or proved, by the comparison of certain 
conditions or data. The use of a syllogism, is to test the correctness 
of an argument, in difficult or doubtful cases ; in which, though often 
contemned, it is an instrument of real importance. It should be ob- 
served, however, that not only must the process of reasoning be legi- 
timate, but the data, to which it is applied, must also be correct, in 
order to insure a correct conclusion. Every syllogism consists of 
three propositions, expressed or implied ; two of which are given, and 
called the premises , or data ; while the third, which, before being 
proved, was called the question , becomes, when proved, the conclu- 
sion or inference. A syllogism necessarily contains only three terms ; 
each being twice employed. In the example, 


C Every plant is combustible : ) D 
l Every tree is a plant ; 5 I ' remt8e9 - 

Therefore, every tree is combustible. 


Plant is the middle term, because found in both the premises ; tree 
is the minor term, found in the second or minor premiss ; and com- 
bustible is the major term, which is always the predicate of the con- 
clusion. If one of the premises be negative, the conclusion, if there 
be any, must be negative also. 

The figure of a syllogism, has reference to the place of the middle 
term ; and the mood depends upon the kinds of propositions, among 
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the four kinds above tabulated, which are employed. In the follow- 
ing verses, all the allowable moods are indicated by means of mnemo - 
nical words ; the kind of propositions used, being designated by the 
vowels in the name ; as explained in the preceding section. 

Fig. 1. Barbara , Celareqt, Darii , Ferio-que prioris; 

Fig. 2. Cesare , Camestres , Festino, Baroko , secundae: 

Fig. 3. Tertia Darapti , Disamis, Datisi , Felapton , 

Bokardo, Feriso , habet : quarta insuper add it 

Fig. 4. Bramantip, Camenes , Dimaris , Fesapo , /Vernon. 

The example last given, concerning trees and plants, is in the mood 
Barbara ; all three of its propositions being universal and affirmative ; 
universal as regards their quantity , and affirmative in regard to 
quality . An Enthymeme , is a syllogism, abridged by suppressing 
one of the premises ; as, every tree is a plant, and therefore combus- 
tible. An Epichirema , is a compound argument, in which the pre- 
mises are separately proved - by syllogisms, before drawing from them 
the final conclusion. A Dilemma , is a complex or conditional syllo- 
gism ; in which something is proved, either as still true under vary- 
ing conditions ; or as conditionally true, under one of two or more 
alternatives. The reductio ad impossible, and reductio ad absur - 
dum , consist in proving something, by showing that the contrary 
would involve either an impossibility or an absurdity. A Sorites , is 
a series of abridged syllogisms, from which a final conclusion is derived. 

$ 4. A Fallacy , or Sophism, is a false argument ; or else an argu- 
ment leading to a false conclusion. The use of such arguments is 
sometimes called sophistry ; and in complex cases, it may be very 
difficult to detect. When the premises are false, or unsupported, or 
irrelevant, the fallacy is called material / but when the error is in the 
process of employing them, the fallacy is called logical . 

Of material fallacies, ihe petitio principii, or begging of the ques- 
tion, consists in assuming that what is to be proved, is true, merely 
by stating it in another form : as when it is said that miracles are 
impossible ; for nothing contrary to the course of nature can possibly 
take place. Here is assertion, and assumption ; but no proof. The 
elenchus in orbe , or arguing in a circle, is where one thing is proved 
by assuming a second to be true ; and this second is then seemingly 
proved by the aid of the first. The ignorantia elenchi , or ignorance 
of the question, is where the arguments, whether true or false, do 
not strictly apply to it. All irrelevant matter, such as a personal 
allusion, or an argumentum ad hominem , comes under this class. 
The fallacy of equivocation , consists in using the same term in 
two different senses : as if we should say, light is opposed to dark- 
ness : but feathers are light ; therefore feathers are opposed to dark- 
ness. Here the fallacy is evident, and the conclusion absurd ; but 
there are other cases, where the conclusion may be plausible, and the 
fallacy very difficult of detection ; especially in the midst of a sorites 
or protracted argumentation. 

The fallacy of composition , assumes that to be true generally, 
which is only so in a restricted sense. The reverse of this, or fallacy 
of division , assumes that to be true, in a particular case, which is 
not so in that case, though it may be in similar ones. The fallacy of 
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accidents , or fallacia accidentis, consists in deriving general con- 
clusions from data which are only accidentally or temporarily true. 
Lord Bacon, in his Novum Organum, arranged the various sources 
of error in opinion, under four heads ; which he fancifully called, 
idola tribus , or general errors of parties and sects ; idola specus , or 
peculiar errors of individuals ; idola fori , or errors of language and 
conception; and idola theatric or errors of perception and specu- 
lation. 

§ 5. Under the head of Grounds of Judgment , we would treat 
of the evidence, or proof, on which our premises rest ; and the de- 
gree of weight, or credence, to be given to them. Premises, we 
have said, are results of judgment; and a judgment we would define 
to be an act of the mind, by which it perceives the correspondence, 
or the disagreement of two ideas. The ground, or basis, on which a 
judgment rests, is called Evidence ; which may be either personal or 
historical, factive or deductive. Personal evidence, is that afforded 
by our own senses or reasoning powers ; being the result of con- 
sciousness, or perception ; or at least founded thereon ; as in experi- 
ments, observations, and axioms, which we perceive, feel, or recog- 
nise to be true. Historical evidence, is that which we have on the 
authority of others, as the testimony of witnesses, and the statements 
of writers. Factive evidence is that which rests immediately on 
perception or consciousness, or on the memory of past perception or 
consciousness ; while deductive evidence is that which is deduced 
from factive, by some process of reasoning ; and which is used for 
premises in deriving farther conclusions. 

As regards its degree of certainty, evidence is either indubitable 
or probable . Demonstrative evidence, such as is employed in the 
exact sciences, resting on definitions or axioms, is usually considered 
indubitable ; and distinguished as mathematical certainty. Percep- 
tive evidence, derived from experiments or observations, ranks nearly 
as high, and is termed physical certainty . Historical evidenoe, 
strongly corroborated, is next to indubitable, and is characterized as 
moral certainty . Analogical, or inductive evidence, founded on the 
presumption of similar effects from similar causes, or of like condi- 
tions from like circumstances, has various degrees of probability, in 
different cases, and requires to be carefully weighed. Such evidence, 
admits, in some cases, of mathematical valuation ; and some estimate 
of its value we are often compelled to make, in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. The Calculus of probabilities , in which such valua- 
tion is most accurately made, belongs to the department of Mathe- 
matics ; and is the basis of life insurance, and other important 
operations. 

§ 6. The Uses of Reason are not confined to the deriving of con- 
clusions, nor even to the verification of premises : but they extend 
also to the invention of new premises , or the discovery of new 
truths ; and to the methods of prosecuting such discoveries. New 
truths are most frequently suggested to the mind, by analogy , or by 
induction . Thus, when it became known that lead was fusible, it 
was suggested by analogy that other metals might also be melted ; 
and when this was found to be the case with all the metals then 
11 
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known, it was concluded, by induction, that all metals have the pro- 
perty of being fusible ; as later discoveries have farther indicated. 
We can only add, that analogy and induction should not be trusted 
too far, without experimental verifications. 

There are two opposite methods of employing our reasoning pow- 
ers ; the analytic and synthetic. In the analytic method, we resolve 
a complex subject into its simple elements ; or trace effects back to 
their causes; while in the synthetic method, we recombine the 
elements to reproduce the complex result ; or follow out the causes, 
to discover the effects which they may produce. Each method has 
its advantages ; and each serves to corroborate the conclusions 
obtained from the other. The analytic method is the most useful in 
discovering new truths ; but is generally more abstract and intricate. 
Hence the synthetic method is frequently used for instruction, or 
demonstration ; and it serves to explain the relations of cause and 
effect, in a more natural order. In all arguments, or controversies, 
care should be taken to fix and define the exact meaning of the terms 
employed ; for many disputes are verbal, and not real ; arising 
solely from different ideas being attached to the same word or term. 
Another important rule of controversy, is, that we should avoid all 
personal reflections upon an adversary ; particularly where abstract 
truth is the object of the argument • 


CHAPTER III. 

PHRENICS. 

We would apply the term Phrenics, to Mental Philosophy $ or 
to that branch of knowledge, which treats of the faculties of the 
human mind, and their laws of action ; with a general reference to 
their use and cultivation. The early improvement of the mind 
depends upon the laws of Phrenics ; but is made a special study 
under the branch of Education. The name Phrenics, is from the 
Greek the mind ; from which is also derived the term Phreno- 
logy, a term now appropriated to a particular scheme, or system, of 
Mental Philosophy. The terms Metaphysics, and Pneumatology , 
have also been applied to this branch ; but of their impropriety we 
have already spoken, (p. 36). Much as this study has been obscured 
by conflicting systems, it is one of practical utility ; especially as 
introductory to Ethics, and Education. 

Although the nature, or essence of the mind is unknown to us ; 
we know that its actions, or manifestations, consist of either thought 
or feeling ; and that all thought is composed of ideas ; which may be 
defined objects or simple elements of thought We know the exist- 
ence of the mind, as distinct from matter, by our own consciousness ; 
by analogical reasoning ; and by the evidence of the Scriptures. We 
have like strong reasons for believing the mind, or soul, to be immor- 
tal, and imperishable; although the mortal body, which connected it 
with the material world, after having performed its task, shall be laid 
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aside. “ Although the scaffolding of the senses should be thrown 
down,” the edifice will be complete ; the object for which the senses 
were given will have been attained ; “ and no argument against the 
soul’s immortality can be deduced from their decay.” 

Aristotle supposed ideas to be images, or phantasms $ resembling 
their original objects, but conveyed to, and existing in, the mind. 
Hence the doctrine of the Schoolmen, that “ nothing exists in the 
mind, which was not first perceived by the senses.” Descartes, on 
the contrary, maintained the doctrine of innate ideas : that is, of 
certain impressions or principles, coexistent with the mind, or at 
least independent of the senses. Locke rejected this doctrine also ; 
but he admitted that the mind may derive ideas, by reflecting on its 
own operations, as well as by means of the senses. Hobbes, prior 
to Locke, had proposed a material theory of the mind ; attributing 
all thought to certain sensations, or motions, of the body. This 
probably led Berkeley to promulge his ideal theory ; maintaining 
that what are called sensible, material objects, are not external, but 
exist only in the mind. Thus, while 'Hobbes denied the existence 
of the mind, Berkeley went to the opposite extreme of denying the 
existence of matter. 

Hume was so sceptical as to deny that we can know any thing 
certainly, or even that there is any necessary connection between cause 
and effect ; while Kant, on the other hand, maintained not only the 
existence of this connection, but that our knowledge of it is sponta- 
neous or intuitive. Dr. Reid also maintained the existence of cer- 
tain ideas, which cannot be derived from the senses ; as the percep- 
tion of right and wrong, or the moral sense. Stewart modified this 
theory, by admitting that sensible objects first occasion the use of 
our faculties ; though he maintained that the mind can afterwards 
operate upon the ideas or materials derived from perception : and this 
view of the subject we are inclined to adopt. Dr. Brown and others 
have endeavored to show how we may trace the connection of ideas, 
by the laws of suggestion or association : laws which are well wor- 
thy of attention, so far as they can be proved to e*ist. 

The doctrine of Phrenology , proposed by Dr. Gall, as early as 
1708, and improved by Dr. Spurzheim, considers the mind as pos- 
sessed of certain faculties, or influenced by certain affections ; each 
of which is connected with a certain portion of the brain, as its seat, 
or organ ; on the developement of which, its strength and activity 
depend. This theory does not controvert the unity of the mind, as a 
spiritual and responsible agent ; but attempts to explain its phenomena 
more fully than the older systems. We are not prepared to adopt it 
in full ; still less to disprove it ; — but we think that its introduction 
has been of benefit to this branch of knowledge ; particularly in im- 
proving the classification of the mental powers.* 

We proceed to treat of Phrenics, under the four heads of Propen- 
sities ; Sentiments ; Perceptive Powers ; and Reflective Powers 
the two former comprising the affections ; the two latter, the inteU 
lect, or reason . 

• The positions and names of the cerebral organa, are given in Plate IIL ; ac- 
cording to the latest Boston edition of Combe’s Phrenology. 
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§ 1. Under the head of Propensities , we here include those 
appetites, and instincts, by which man is influenced, in common with 
the lower animals ; most of them having the preservation of the in- 
dividual, or that of the species, for their object, or final cause. 
Though capable of suggesting thoughts, they more commonly excite 
desires, irrespective of the reasoning powers. Among them the 
Phrenologists include Alimentiveness, or the desire of food and 
drink ; and Amativeness , or the attachment of the sexes ; these being 
termed the animal appetites : also Philoprogenitiveness , or fondness 
for children ; Concentrativeness , or an instinct to perseverance, and 
concentration of thought; Adhesiveness , or attachment to persons 
and places ; Combativeness , or an impulse to repel aggressions, and 
when excessive, an impulse to attack others ; Destructiveness , or an 
impulse to kill or destroy, belonging chiefly to carnivorous animals; 
Secretiveness , or an impulse to conceal ; Acquisitiveness , or an im- 
pulse to acquire and possess ; and Constructiveness , or an impulse 
to build and fabricate. 

All these propensities, it may be observed, belong to other orders of 
animals, as well as to the human race. Granting their existence, as 
elementary principles, by which the mind is more or less influenced, — 
whether connected with particular organs of the brain, or not, — we 
think that Imitativeness , or an impulse to imitate persons and things ; 
and perhaps Cautiousness , if it be a distinct affection, should be 
placed in the same class. Each of these propensities, may produce a 
desire, which, when violent, is termed a passion: and these passions, 
it is the province of reason to direct and control ; lest they should 
prove impulses to destruction, rather than to preservation. Emotions , 
which differ from passions, in being unaccompanied by desire, may 
also result from these propensities ; but they more commonly belong 
to the next class of mental affections. 

§ 2. The Sentiments , so called, are a higher class of feelings ; 
generally excited or called forth by the perceptive powers, though 
afterwards capable of acting reflectively. We call them feelings ; 
conceiving that they are to the mind, what sensation is to the body. 
Their use, like that of the propensities, seems to consist in prompting 
men to action, where reason might fail ; and rewarding right conduct 
with mental enjoyment ; through the wise provision of our beneficent 
Creator. These sentiments are so similar to some of the propensities 
before mentioned, that we think the line of distinction between them 
somewhat doubtful and arbitrary. They may be classed as either 
moral or intellectual. Of Moral Sentiments , Phrenologists enumerate 
Self-esteem , or a sense of personal merit and importance; Appro - 
bativeness , or a desire for the esteem of others ; Cautiousness , which 
we have adready mentioned ; Benevolence , or the desire of good to 
others; Veneration , or the sense of dependence, and feeling of 
reverence ; Firmness , or the sense of power and free agency, when 
excessive, leading to obstinacy ; Conscientiousness , sense of duty, 
or the Moral Sense ; and Hope, or inclination to expect some future 
good. Of Intellectual Sentiments , the Phrenologists enumerate 
Wonder, or rather Curiosity, by which the mind is impressed with 
things new or remarkable ; Ideality, or a sense of the beautiful, and 
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ORGANS 


'Veil. 


* Al. Alimentiveness. 

1. Am. Amativeness. 

2. Phil. Philoprogenitiveness. 

3. Cone. Concentrativeness. 

4. Ad. Adhesiveness. 

5. Cbm. Combativeness. 

6. Deo. Destructiveness. 

7. See. Secretiveness. 

P. Ac. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Co. Constructiveness. 

10. & E. Self Esteem. 

11. App. Love of Approbation. 

12. CauL Cautiousness. 

13. Bon. Benevolence. 

14. Fen. Veneration. 

15. JFlr. Firmness. 

16. Con. Conscientiousness. 

17. Ho. Hope. 

18. Wo. Wonder. 

19. Id. Ideality. 

50. Wi. Wit. 

51. Im. Imitation. 

S3. In. Individuality. 

S3. F. Form. — 34. S. Size. 

25. w. Weight. 

86. C. Coloring. 

S7. Lo. Locality. 

88. AT. Number. 

89. O. Order. 

30. Ev. Eventuality. 

31. T. Time. — 33. 7V Tune. 

33. L. Language. 

34. Comp. Comparison. 
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perhaps also of the sublime ; Wit, or a sense of the ludicrous ; and 
Imitation, of which we have already spoken. 

To these simple or primitive sentiments, in connection with the 
propensities and reasoning powers, and with the influence of external 
causes, we think all other sentiments, so called, may be traced. Thus, 
Energy and Cheerfulness arise from good health, uprightness, and 
prosperity ; but Languor, and Melancholy, from ill health, and ad- 
versity, or sometimes from vicious conduct. Joy and Sorrow, 
Gratification and Regret, Pleasure and Pain, are produced by various 
causes, physical, intellectual, or moral; their nature and intensity 
varying with the cause. Sympathy, Friendship, and Love, arise 
from benevolence, adhesiveness, or personal congruities ; but Anti- 
pathy, or Dislike, and Hatred, from personal incongruities, with ex- 
cessive combativeness, or want of benevolence. Anger, results from 
personal injuries ; and Gratitude, from personal favours. Pride is an 
excess, and Humility, a deficiency, of self-esteem ; the latter con- 
joined perhaps with veneration. Vanity is an excessive manifestation 
of approbativeness ; Misanthropy, a want of benevolence ; Remorse, 
a reflective action of conscientiousness ; and Despair, is the absence 
or inactivity of hope, in depressing circumstances. It may be doubted 
whether Moral Approbation , or the “ sympathetic emotion of virtue” 
should be. reckoned as a primitive sentiment, or as one derived from 
conscientiousness. The distinction, given by Lord Karnes, between 
emotions , and passions, is, that the latter excite desire ; while the 
former do not : but both these results, we think, may belong to the 
same sentiment, at different times or stages. 

$ 3. The Perceptive Powers, are those which enable us to form 
ideas of external objects, through the medium of the senses ; that is, 
by means of sensation. Sensation is an effect produced by mate- 
rial objects upon the organs of sense, and by them, through the ner- 
vous system and the brain, upon the mind; causing that mental 
operation which is called Perception . The different modes of sen- 
sation, are the five senses ; Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Tasting, and 
Feeling. By these we derive the simple ideas of Color, Form, 
Size, Tone or Sound, Smell, Taste, Weight or Resistance, Tempe- 
rature, and Physical Pleasure or Pain. Dr. Darwin regarded the 
sensations of heat and of pain as primitive; ranking them with the 
five senses above named. The ideas of Number, Order, Time, 
Motion, Action or Eventuality, and Position or Locality, we regard 
as complex, and dependent in part on the reasoning powers. Ideas 
of shape, and size, may be acquired either by seeing, or feeling ; but 
ideas of color, sound, smell, taste, and resistance, can only be 
acquired each by a single mode of sensation. 

The enumeration of simple and of complex ideas above given, 
differs somewhat from the assignment of organs by the Phrenolo- 
gists, and is offered with diffidence, though derived from high autho- 
rities. (Plate III). We may here add, that the senses cannot always 
be implicitly depended upon ; even when the most acute. The eye is 
often deceived, in the distance of objects, and the ear, in the direction 
of sounds. We may sometimes imagine that we see or hear, when 
influenced only by mental excitement ; or on the other hand, our 
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organs of sense may receive impressions, and the mind remain insen- 
sible to them, from inactivity or pre-engagement. Hence the import- 
ance of Attention, to insure correct perceptions. The eye and the 
ear , or the senses of seeing and hearing, are the sources of nearly all 
those ideas which are connected with the Fine Arts ; and from 
which the Intellectual sentiments are chiefly derived. Hence, they 
are the senses chiefly concerned in the cultivation of taste ; though 
subordinate to the intellectual powers. Wonderful is the adaptation 
of our senses to the world in which we live. Were the whole body 
as sensible to light as the eye, or to sound as the ear, we should be 
in continual torture ; and were the eye and ear less sensible to these 
agents, they would no longer serve their purpose, to put the mind in 
communication with the external world. This admirable harmony of 
our being, is one among many proofs of the existence and benevo- 
lence of the Deity. 

§ 4. The Reflective Powers , of which we are lastly to treat, are 
the highest class of intellectual powers; by the action of which, all 
the others are, or should be regulated. They are developed later 
than most of the preceding powers ; on which they are primarily 
dependent for ideas and motives. Ideas being once acquired by 
Perception , may be recalled by Memory , prompted by their previous 
relations ; and may be variously modified or combined by the Imar 
gination or Fancy. Memory, and Imagination, have been termed 
reflex perception ; and though not reasoning powers, they are men- 
tal exercises auxiliary to them, as furnishing the materials on which 
these are employed. That cognisance which the mind takes of its 
own operations may be called internal perception, or reflection ; and 
this likewise, furnishes materials for reasoning. Habit , or the forma- 
tion of habits, we regard as depending on Memory, and the Will, 
influenced by the Association of ideas. The writers on Phrenology, 
rank Language with the perceptive powers ; but it seems to us to 
belong rather to the reflective powers, and to be intimately connected 
with the Association of ideas ; which we regard as the basis of all 
reasoning. 

The process of reasoning, including Conception, Comparison, and 
Inference or Causality, has already been alluded to, under the 
branch of Logic. By Conception , we recall ideas, not necessarily 
as matters of feeling or fact, but simply as objects of thought: by 
the faculty of Individuality , we consider several ideas belonging to 
a complex object, as a whole, or synthesize them : and by Abstrae - 
tion , we consider the simple or component ideas separately, or ana- 
lyze them. By Comparison , we examine two ideas in connection, 
and form a Judgment ; and by Inference or Causality, we combine two 
or more judgments or propositions, to deduce a Conclusion ; or we 
seek a cause of some effect, or an effect of some cause. Analogy , 
and Induction , or rather analogical and inductive reasoning, which 
we have referred to, under Logic, may, we think, be considered as 
distinct processes, if not distinct mental powers. 

In describing the mental powers, we must carefully guard against 
the idea that these powers collectively constitute the mind ; as an 
assemblage of Senators may compose a Senate. They are to be 
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regarded only as affections or faculties, with which the soul is 
endowed ; and for the right use of which, it will be held responsible, 
by its Creator. It remains to speak of the Will, or Volition ; which 
we conceive to be the final decision of the mind ; or if regarded as 
a mental power, it is the power to act, sometimes called the power 
of agency . Our actions depend on our thoughts ; and these are 
influenced not only by passing events, but by their own associa- 
tions,— previously existing, — from resemblance, proximity, contrast, 
or other causes ; whereby one idea suggests another, often involun- 
tarily. Hence the great importance of correct associations of ideas, 
to prompt the memory, and aid the reason. That the Will is so 
often opposed to reason; and reason itself enfeebled by the affec- 
tions ; clearly evinces a fall, or deterioration, from the primeval per- 
fection of our nature. 


CHAPTER IV. 

• ETHICS. 

Ethics, or Moral Philosophy , is that branch of knowledge which 
treats of our duties, to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to our 
Maker ; and the reasons by whioh those duties are enforced. Its 
name is from the Greek yOos, morals : and it is also termed Morality , 
Casuistry , or the study of Natural ox Moral Law : but we Ulink 
that Morality refers rather to the performance of duty, than to the 
study of it ; and that the term Casuistry is the least appropriate of 
them all. The great object of Ethics, is to promote the cause of 
virtue ; by showing its reasonableness, its excellence, and beauty ; 
and the melancholy consequences of neglecting or forsaking it. 
Virtue , consists in the performance of our duty, from a sense of 
obligation ; and Vice, is the neglect or violation of our duty, where 
it should reasonably be known : for to learn what is our duty, is one 
part of that duty itself. 

Socrates comprehended all virtue under two heads ; temperance , 
or the duty which man owes to himself : and justice, or that which 
he owes to his fellow-men. The obligation to virtue he derived from 
the will of the Supreme Being. Zeno the stoic, and Seneca, of the 
stoic school in philosophy, adopted the same views. Plato, copying 
Pythagoras, enumerated four cardinal virtues, temperance, prudence, 
fortitude, and justice, which have since been called philosophical vir- 
tues ; while faith, hope, and charity, have been termed Christian 
virtues ; though Christianity includes them all. Modern writers have 
differed much concerning the obligation, or foundation, of virtue. 
Hobbes places it in political enactment ; Mandeville, in the love of 
praise ; Dr. Clarke, in the fitness of things ; Adam Smith, in sympa- 
thy for our race ; Grotius, and Puffendorf, in the duty of improvement ; 
Hume and Paley, in personal utility ; while Hutcheson, Cudworth, 
Butler, Reid, Stewart, and others, derive it from a Moral Sense, or 
natural impulse to do right, implanted by our Creator. 
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Of course, the obligation of virtue rests ultimately on the will of 
God ; and is a consequence of the Divine Perfection : but we fully 
believe in a Moral Sense , or sentiment of Conscientiousness, im- 
planted by our Creator, to incline us to do what we know to be our 
duty. Conscience , we believe to be this principle, guided by reason, 
and acting retrospectively, by die aid of memory. Both conscien- 
tiousness, and reason, are, however, liable to be enfeebled and per- 
verted ; and hence the necessity for a higher incentive to duty, in the 
sanction of religion, enforced by Divine Revelation. Dr. Paley, con- 
sidering private happiness as our motive to virtue, and rejecting the 
doctrine of a Moral Sense, founds our inducement to virtue on selfish 
principles, of mere reason, and personal benefit. While we admit 
that such principles often govern the actions of men, we think that 
the gratification of the Moral Sense, in the consciousness of virtuous 
conduct, is a high and peculiar inducement to virtue, independent of 
all reasoning : and that a feeling of this kind was necessary, in order 
to counterbalance other feelings; which without this, would more 
frequently lead us astray. Thus, by a wise Providence, the duties 
enjoined upon us, in our present state, are made to contribute to our 
happiness : while the crimes forbidden by virtue and religion, are 
such as, if generally allowed, would soon spread misery and destruc- 
tion among mankind. 

We proceed to treat of Ethics, under the four heads of Personal, 
Cognate, Social, and Religious Dhties ; the last, strictly speaking, 
including, and sanctioning all the others. 

§ 1- Personal duties , are those which relate especially to, or 
which we owe immediately to ourselves. They all refer to Self-pre- 
servation, the first law of nature : or to Self-improvement, which is of 
no less importance. The first three of the cardinal virtues, tempe- 
rance, prudence, and fortitude, are a part, but only a part, of the vir- 
tues which come under this head. Temperance , includes the control 
and regulation of all our propensities and sentiments. It comprehends 
therefore sobriety , and all its kindred virtues. The opposite vices 
are gluttony, drunkenness, impurity, covetousness, anger, and the 
like ; the indulgence of which is a voluntary sacrifice of life, health, 
and happiness, for a false and momentary enjoyment. Prudence , in 
avoiding useless risk or danger; and Fortitude , in opposing or con- 
fronting danger, when unavoidable, are also duties which we owe 
chiefly to our own happiness. Patience in enduring pain or dis- 
appointment, is often confounded with fortitude ; but is more pro- 
perly its effect. Industry and Economy % are doubtless moral duties ; 
necessary to our future comfort and support, especially in sickness 
and age. Sloth, and prodigality, or extravagance, are criminal there- 
fore, even towards ourselves ; however countenanced by the luxurious 
and the vain. 

The duties of Mental , Moral , and Religious Cultivation , result, 
like the preceding, from the will of God, that we should promote our 
own happiness, and his honor and glory. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, promotes our happiness, by enlarging our sphere of usefulness, 
and giving us more elevated views of the Creator and his works. 
Moral improvement, subserves the same object, besides the gratifica- 
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tion of the moral sense ; and if sought with the right motive, it is 
the sure avenue to higher views of our duty and our destiny. It will 
lead us to realize how imperfect is that Code of Honor which the 
world has formed for its own convenience ; which permits the game- 
ster, the adulterer, the drunkard, the plunderer, the swindler, the 
calumniator, and the duellist, though a murderer, to mingle with 
honorable men, unpunished and unreproached. It will also bring 
us to realize how far the Civil law falls short of defining and prescrib- 
ing our moral and religious duties; for which use indeed it was 
never intended ; having reference to our political duties only. 

§ 2. By Cognate or Domestic duties , we mean those which grow 
out of the different family relations ; and which may be classed as 
conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal. Conjugal duties, are those 
which pertain to the husband, and wife, in the married state. Most 
of these are reciprocal ; as affection, constancy, sympathy, comfort, 
and assistance ; which the parties pledge to each other at the altar. As 
the wife is necessarily more or less dependent upon the husband ; he 
is in duty bound not only to support and protect her for the present 
time, but also to provide for her future support, in case of his 
disability or death. The wife, on the other hand, is pledged to obe- 
dience ; because there should be but one head to a family : but the 
husband who can abuse his power, tyranically, is unworthy of the 
name. 

Parental duties , are among the most important, and responsi- 
ble, which can be assumed : as, on their faithful performance, the wel- 
fare of society, and the fate of individuals greatly depends. The pa- 
rent is bound not only to maintain his child, in sickness and in health, 
but to prepare him to become a useful member of society ; to form 
his character, and to imbue his mind with right principles, and useful 
knowledge. This subject will be treated of more fully, in the branch 
of Education ; but we may here remark that the parent who with- 
holds the time and attention required for these objects, is answerable 
to God and to his conscience, for the consequences, however serious. 
The father should also provide for his child’s comfortable establish- 
ment in life ; and still advise and sympathize with him, when sepa- 
rated from the paternal home. Filial duties , are those which child- 
ren owe to their parents; including affection, respect, sympathy, 
obedience ; and assistance, as far as they have the power to render it. 
We might add probity, and candour ; but these are alike necessary in 
all the domestic and social relations : for confidence, which is the soul 
of affection, and the key to respect and esteem, cannot exist without 
them. Obedience to parents, in all reasonable commands, we deem 
one of the cardinal duties; which should be enforced from early 
infancy ; and which, if rightly understood, will be less a task than a 
pleasure. In the same class with filial duties, we would place those 
towards all elder Relations. 

Among Fraternal Duties , or those relating to brothers and sisters, 
are affection, respect, sympathy, and assistance ; the latter particular- 
ly from brothers to sisters, and from the elder to the younger. It 
includes watchfulness over manners and morals ; and instruction as 
far as possible in useful and entertaining knowledge. In early age, 
12 H 2 
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these duties extend to the sharing of each other’s labors ; the preser- 
vation of each other’s character ; the prevention of errors ; and the 
redress of wrongs : and in maturity, they extend to the assistance 
of each other, as means and opportunities are afforded, in obtaining 
a comfortable settlement and support. 

§ 3. Social Duties, are those which we owe to our fellow-men, 
in the relations of society ; or as members of the great human fami- 
ly. These duties may be classed as either active or passive : that 
is, we are to avoid doing harm, and to strive to do good, to those 
around us, with a view to promote both their happiness and our 
own. Among the active , or positive social duties, are those of 
friendship, benevolence, and patriotism ; while die passive, or nega- 
tive, may all be comprehended under the single head of justice,— 
as regards the persons, property, reputation, peace, and virtue of our 
fellow-men. 

The duties of Friendship, are reciprocal ; and closely resemble 
those of fraternity ; including fidelity, kindness, defence against 
slander or wrong, and such advice or assistance as the relative situa- 
tion of the parties may enable them to give. As these duties are 
voluntarily assumed, they should not be exacted by either party, 
longer than may be agreeable to the other ; but neither should past 
favors be forgotten, nor old friends neglected ; nor can a cessation of 
friendship justify subsequent injury, or betrayal of confidence. One 
of the most disagreeable traits of character, is a disposition to with- 
draw friendships once formed, on slight or insufficient cause. Great 
care should be exercised in the choice of friends ; but still greater in 
preserving this relation, and performing its duties, when once 
assumed, either expressly, or by implication. The duties of Benevo- 
lence are not optional, but imperative on every human being. As- 
sistance to the needy, and comfort to the distressed, whenever they 
can be afforded, belong to the very essence of humanity. Besides 
these more active duties, we owe courtesy and kindness to all per- 
sons whom we meet : as feeling the need of a like civility towards 
ourselves. Gratitude, prompting to make a due return for favors 
received, is a sacred duty ; allied to benevolence, if it be not a sim- 
ple act of justice. 

Patriotism, comprehends the duties which we owe to our coun- 
try ; that is to our fellow-citizqns collectively. Among these duties 
are obedience to the laws, and constituted authorities, so long as they 
accord with justice and virtue; support of them,) and of all useful 
public institutions, by our quota of time and money ; and influence, 
in favor of public virtue, of the best measures and the worthiest 
men, — through the ballot-box, or the press; by precept and by exam- 
ple. It is no excuse to say that we can do but little towards the 
election of public officers, or the founding and support of benevolent 
institutions, or the preservation of public morals. If we neglect our 
share, we not only cause a deficiency ; but encourage others to do the 
same, and make the deficiency greater : and so far as these effects 
may extend, we are answerable for the consequences. 

Justice to our fellow-men, in regard to their persons, requires that 
we should avoid inflicting pain, whether by wounding, maiming, 
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contagion, contamination, or death. In regard to property , it re- 
quires that we should neither interfere with its lawful acquisition, 
nor take it from others when acquired, without just reason therefor. 
Hence it forbids theft, robbery, extortion, fraud, circumvention, or 
the withholding of just dues. In regard to reputation , justice for- 
bids that we should injure it by slander, falsehood, prevarication, or 
even by divulging the truth, except for their own good or that of 
others. We should not disparage their capacity, skill, principles, or 
motives, without just cause ; nor injure them in the affections or 
esteem of our fellow-men. As regards peace , or tranquillity, we 
should not disturb, or alarm them, or excite their passions, without 
just reason ; and as regards virtue , we should not only avoid impair- 
ing it, where found ; but even justice requires that we should mani- 
fest our displeasure at every vicious word, action, or example, that 
we are compelled to witness. 

§ 4. Religious Duties , are those which we owe to the Supreme 
Being, the Great Author of our existence ; whose will we are im- 
pelled to obey, both from a sense of obligation, and a desire of future 
happiness, implanted in our minds through His beneficence. These 
duties, we repeat, comprehend all others ; for to God we owe them 
all : but we here include, more particularly, Adoration of the Deity 
for his perfections ; Thanksgiving for his past goodness, both to our- 
selves and to our fellow-men ; Prayer for its continuance ; Submis- 
sion to his will ; and Obedience to his laws, whether recognised in 
nature or in revelation. 

Among the Perfections of the Deity, which demand our highest 
veneration, we may name his Eternity and Ubiquity , or existence 
in all time and space ; his Omniscience , or infinite knowledge and 
wisdom ; his Omnipotence , or infinite power ; his Excellence , or 
infinite purity and glory ; his Benevolence , or unspeakable kindness ; 
his Justice , which time may impeach, but eternity will vindicate ; 
and his Mercy , in providing a way of salvation, by an eternal and 
infinite sacrifice, by which he may be just, and yet a Saviour of sin- 
ners,— of every one who will accept the proffered grace. In reve- 
rencing the Deity for these perfections, we are necessarily inspired 
with those emotions which conduce to a virtuous life ; and hence, 
such reverence becomes a part of our moral duty, aside from its 
higher or religious bearing. 

No system of Morals can be complete, which does not lay its 
foundation firmly on our unchangeable relation to the Deity, and our 
obligation to worship him in spirit and in truth. By Prayer and 
Thanksgiving, we draw near to Him ; and, in this communion, our 
worldly passions are purified, or brought back to their healthy state. 
Submission to His will, has a like effect upon the mind ; especially 
in affliction; which often serves to wake the drowsy soul from 
dreams of earthly bliss, and wing its flight for heaven. As we are 
bound to obey the divine law, it is also our duty to study this law ; 
both in the book of nature, and in that of Revelation. The more 
we study the Bible, the more we shall realize that it is indeed the 
inspired book of Eternal Wisdom. The peculiar duties which it 
inculcates Repentance and Faith in the Saviour, and the obser- 
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vance of the Christian Sabbath and Ordinances ; are those which 
nature must sanction, though she could never teach : and they alone 
can prepare us for that spiritual world to which we are rapidly ad- 
vancing. Of these duties, we are to treat farther, in a subsequent 
department; and we therefore conclude the branch of Ethics by 
repeating the expressive terms of Scripture ; Love to God, and Good 
Will toward men ; as the sum and substance of morality; the fruits 
of Christian piety ; and among the essential conditions of happiness; 
both in this life, and in that which is to come. 


CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION. 

Education, is that branch of knowledge which relates to the 
training and guardianship of young persons, from infancy to mature 
age. The name is from the Latin, educo , I bring up, or educate ; 
and it has also been termed Pedagogics , and Pedeutics , from Greek 
words of similar meaning. We would lay great stress on its import- 
ance ; as relating to the preparation of youth for subsequent life, and 
influencing the character, and prospects, not only of individuals, but 
of nations, — through ages yet to come. The highest powers, and 
noblest sentiments of our nature, might remain forever dormant, were 
they not developed by the instruction of the wise and good ; who 
have themselves received like instruction from their predecessors. 
But we may use the term Education in a still wider and higher sense, 
to include the whole training of the soul, by inward reflection and 
outward events, by intercourse with men, and instruction from above, 
—-the whole training of the human soul, for the enjoyment of immor- 
tality. 

That the ancients were not inattentive to this branch of knowledge, 
is shown by the Cyropsedia of Xenophon ; in which he developes 
his ideas of a perfect education ; — as also by the institutions of Ly- 
curgus and Solon ; the former of whom made education a business 
of the state ; and the latter besides prescribing public instruction at 
the Gymnasia, excused the son from supporting his parents, if they 
had taught him no trade. In modem times we may point to the exam- 
ple of Oberlin , who, in 1767, became the pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche ; and instructed the poor peasantry, in religion and science, 
agriculture and the arts, till that sterile region became the happy abode 
of plenty, peace, and piety. Another noble example was that of 
Fellenberg 3 who, about the year 1800, devoted his fortune to the 
establishment of the farm school of Hofwyl ; and has there perfected 
the manual labor system ; by which the pupils labor for their own 
support, and thus practise the useful arts, while they are devoting a 
portion of the time to letters and science. He liberally adopted Pes^ 
talozzVs modes of instruction, by diagrams and experiments, in aid 
of verbal description; and many farm, or manual labor schools, have 
since been formed, on this improved model. 
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Another kindred improvement, is the system of mutual instruc- 
tion ; introduced, in 1797, by Rev. Dr. Bell, who borrowed it from the 
natives of Madras, in Hindoostan ; and in the promulgation of which 
he was greatly aided by Mr. Lancaster. By employing the advanced 
pupils to instruct the younger, under the careful inspection of the 
Superintendent, it imparts the greatest possible amount of knowledge, 
where there is a deficiency of teachers. We have no room to de- 
scribe the national systems of education, in Prussia, France, Scotland, 
and other European countries ; or even in the different states of our 
own republic ; but would refer, for information concerning the former, 
to the recent and able report of Prof. Bache, on Education in Europe ; 
a like report to which, on American Education, is still a desideratum. 

We proceed to consider the branch of Education, under the heads 
of Physical, Intellectual, Secular, and Religious ; concluding with 
some brief views of Public Education, as compared with Private, 
and the provisions required for its support. 

§ 1. Physical Education , includes the instruction and supervi- 
sion which are required for the health, strength, and developement of 
the body ; depending on the principles of Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygienics ; the study of which in full belongs to the department of 
Androphysics. We can here only allude to the effects of air, tempe- 
rature, clothing, cleanliness, diet, exercise, rest, and regular and pro- 
per habits, on our physical wellbeing. The air which we breathe, 
yields oxygen to the blood ; without which, life would soon become 
extinct ; as in cases of drowning, or suffocation. The oxygen of 
the air, is partly exhausted by the first breathing, and still more by 
a second and third : hence the absolute necessity of pure and fresh 
air, to preserve health and life. Confinement in a close room, espe- 
cially in a crowd, or with a close fire, is a frequent cause of debility 
and disease ; and its effect soon becomes visible upon the countenance, 
as well as the feelings, of the person thus confined. If the weather 
be not too damp and cold, it is doubtless better that children should 
pass much of their time in the open air. 

The temperature which children require, varies with their constitu- 
tion ; but, generally, we think it best that they should be frequently 
exposed to as great extremes as they can safely bear : the effect being 
to make them more hardy and vigorous. The limits of safety will 
vary much with their constitution and habits ; for the same exposure 
which would be beneficial to one, might be injurious or fatal to an- 
other. Their clothing should of course be adapted to the tempera- 
ture ; and not too tight. Neither should it be too warm ; but yet 
warm enough to guard them against being* chilled, by sudden changes 
of the weather; especially when they are fatigued, or perspiring 
freely. On this account, flannel is preferable for the underdress ; 
while it is less dangerous in case of its taking fire. Personal clean- 
liness , and frequent bathing, are also important; in promoting the 
insensible perspiration, so necessary to health. 

The diet , should be such as is easily digestible ; neither too coarse, 
nor too dainty. On this subject more will be said, in treating of Hy- 
gienics : but whatever be the diet, it should be taken at regular inter- 
vals, and never in excess. Exercise , is no less essential to the 
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health than are food and rest. It stimulates digestion, circulation, and 
all the vital functions ; preventing disease, languor, and enervation. 
It should be taken before, rather than after eating ; and should be 
such as to call into action both the chest and the limbs. Rest should 
also be taken regularly, both as regards retiring, and rising early. 
Many other things belong to the formation and preservation of regu- 
lar and proper habits , which we have no room here to mention. 

§ 2. Under the head of Intellectual Education , we include the ac- 
quisition of useful and ornamental, scientific and literary knowledge ; 
such as may be attained in seminaries of learning. How far this acqui- 
sition may be carried, in individual cases, will depend on many con- 
ditions : but there are some branches of knowledge, so practically 
useful, and so essential to good citizenship, that we think the study 
of them should be required of every youth, by legislative enforce- 
ment, and, where it is necessary, by pecuniary aid from the state. 
Among these essential branches, we would mention Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar ; as the lowest permissible 
degree of attainment. If these studies be tolerably acquired, they 
will enable any individual, however humble be his station, with the 
facilities which our age and country afford, to make farther advances 
in knowledge ; each step of which will render still farther attainments 
more easy. The studies next in importance, in the common walks 
of life, are, we think, the first principles of Morals, Government, 
History, Geometry, and Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy 
and Chemistry ; die theory of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts ; 
and especially the study of the Bible, its evidences, doctrines, and 
precepts. Those who aspire to intellectual eminence, of course will 
climb far higher than this, up the hill of science ; but the studies 
here named should, we think, be taught in our Common Schools, and 
should occupy the attention of young persons generally, during a part 
of each year, until the age of maturity. 

The time, we trust, has gone by, when more general knowledge, 
and higher studies, were deemed superfluous, to all except profes- 
sional men,— the lawyer, the physician, or the divine. It is now 
admitted by many of the best judges, that a more liberal education, 
either Academical or Collegiate, may be alike beneficial to the 
Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Merchant ; as serving to expand and 
quicken the mind, and to prepare the aspiring youth, not only for 
engaging in the labors of his profession, but for adorning a higher 
station, and becoming more extensively useful, should prosperity 
attend his career. At least, the study of languages and calculative 
processes, of mental and physical philosophy, of historical and 
political truths, of the works of nature and of art, will lay a wide 
basis for intellectual cultivation ; and it will be the student’s own 
fault if it is not improved, for his secular and eternal benefit. 

The value of the Greek and Latin languages, is, we apprehend, 
often underrated. As sources of our own tongue, and of all the 
modem languages of Southern Europe, they deserve the attention 
of all thorough scholars ; aside from the rich treasures of history, 
poetry, and philosophy which they embody. ' With regard to the 
best order of the higher branches of study, we have high authority 
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for advising that the Languages should be studied before Mathe- 
matics and Physics ; and that these subjects should be studied be- 
fore Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. Geography, and 
History, and the Physical Arts, may be regarded as subordinate sub- 
jects, and pursued at intervals, by way of relaxation. The number 
of studies pursued together should, we think, be very limited ; one 
subject being predominant, and one or two others serving to relieve 
the attention from too close confinement. , 

The great object of the teacher, should be to give interest to the 
subjects of study ; — by clearing up difficulties, where insurmounta- 
ble ; though still leaving full exercise for the faculties of the student; 
by explaining the reasons, if they can be assigned, for every princi- 
ple and process ; and by tracing the various relations and applica- 
tions of each subject, so as to show its connective importance : in all 
which, amusement may often be combined with instruction. 

§ 3. Under the head of Secular Education , we place the acqui- 
sition of a Trade or Profession ; and the study of Economy, Method, 
Manners, and Morals, as preparatory to the duties of this present 
life. Even the young heir of countless thousands, would be uneasy 
and exposed to every temptation, without some regular employment; 
and hence far happier for having learned some regular and worthy 
pursuit. His wealth will be squandered less thoughtlessly, if he 
has experienced the toil of acquiring it. But let no young man 
regret the want of wealth, who is blessed with health and strength, 
and the means of acquiring a trade or profession : for this will ena- 
ble him, by perseverance in well doing, and with the favor of Provi- 
dence, to build up a name and a fortune of his own, no less honora- 
ble than that which is obtained by inheritance. He may at least 
acquire competence, if not wealth ; respect, if not distinction ; influ- 
ence, if not power ; and happiness, which princes might sigh for, 
though it be in the common walks of life. 

When circumstances permit, the choice of a profession should not 
be made, till the mind is sufficiently mature, and cultivated, to appre- 
ciate the various pursuits of life ; and to judge what one is best 
adapted to its powers, or suited to its taste. Hence, those who can 
study, or survey the wide range of arts and sciences, during a 
thorough education, before commencing their career, will have the 
vantage ground in the race, if they do not wait too long in choosing 
their goal. It is a great error, though often committed, for young 
men of feeble frame, or delicate health, to engage closely in sedenta- 
ry, and especially literary pursuits ; which sedulously followed, are 
perhaps the severest of all to the physical constitution. Men of 
vigorous frames, are often worn out prematurely, by too close mental 
application ; which the wisdom of antiquity pronounces to be “ wea- 
risome to the flesh.” In every profession there is room for Method 
and Order; “ a time for every thing, and every thing in its time ; a 
place^for every thing, and every thing in its place.” We must con- 
clude this topic by observing that Punctuality, Fidelity, Industry, 
SkiH, and Honesty, combined with Economy, Good Manners, and 
Morals, and a desire for Self-improvement, have raised many men 
of humble station to the illustrious distinction of being benefactors to 
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their race. On the selection of Friends, forming of Alliances, man- 
agement of Property, and on the details of Manners and Etiquette, we 
have no room here to dilate. 

§ 4. Religious Education , includes all that instruction which en- 
forces the duties of young persons to their Creator, and the reasons 
therefor. Of these duties, we have already briefly spoken, under the 
branch of Ethics ; alluding to the importance of Piety, as including 
the whole of Morality, and as the only source of true happiness. 
We think that Parents sometimes err, in attempting to give formal 
instruction, on this as on other subjects, before the mind is mature 
* enough to comprehend it. It is not by teaching catechisms mecha- 
nically, nor by a system of rigid, unnatural austerity, that religion is 
best instilled into the young mind ; but by training its affections ; by 
exciting religious meditations ; and by connecting the duties of Chris- 
tian worship, and practice, with all the endearments of home, and 
social intercourse. 

The most pleasing instruction, for the young mind, is doubtless 
that conveyed in the narrative form. Hence, the descriptive, and 
pathetic passages of the Bible, will be read with interest, and their 
lessons of truth imbibed, by the youngest pupils ; — those to whom 
the more abstruse and doctrinal parts would be unintelligible. Reli- 
gion, like many other things, is best taught by example ; and the 
Christian Parent should hence derive new motives to watchfulness 
and piety. Family worship, in the still evening hour, has an influence 
that few hearts can resist ; — an influence that comes over the feelings 
like the dews of heaven on the thirsty earth, pure and refreshing. 
The Sabbath School is a valuable auxiliary to Christian education ; 
but it should not usurp the place of parental instruction, and example. 

As reason advances to maturity, the young mind is prepared to 
receive and comprehend the sublime doctrines of Christianity, and 
the basis on which they rest. Then it is that systematic instruction 
comes in place ; and the Catechism and Articles of Faith may be 
studied with interest and advantage. But while some Parents err in 
bringing these subjects forward too early, the solemn truth must be 
told, that the far greater number go to the opposite extreme of neglect- 
ing such instruction, and leaving their children to the influence of 
every chance associate, unguarded and unarmed against the approach 
of evil. The sad effects of such neglect, those Parents often live to 
witness ; though generally too late to remedy them, even did they 
perceive the cause, and make the attempt. 

$ 5. On the relative advantages, and different Systems of Public 
and Private Education , we must speak with extreme brevity. Could 
every Parent qualify himself, and devote the requisite time, he would 
be the best of all teachers : and no aid from others can entirely ex- 
onerate him from taking a part in the great work. Could private 
teachers always be procured and compensated, home would still be 
the best school, morally, if not intellectually. But as these condi- 
tions are generally unattainable, our resource is found in public 
schools, academies, and colleges ; the support of which we regard 
as a sacred duty of every statesman, moralist, and Christian. The 
support of schools, we may add, is incomplete, without provisions 
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for educating competent teachers ; and for securing those who will 
guard the morals, as well as train the understanding. 

We believe that Infant Schools may be made useful, if properly 
managed ; so that they do not injure the health of children, by too 
long sitting, and close confinement. This may be obviated, by 
allowing them to stand, or march, or sing ; with frequent intermis- 
sions for more active exercise, under the eye of the teacher. Their 
attention should first be turned to sensible objects ; next to pictures 
and diagrams ; and, lastly, to books : but systematic instruction, we 
think, should be delayed, till they have acquired a stock of ideas, 
and made some progress in the exercise of their reasoning powers. 
After all, such schools are chiefly useful, in those classes of society 
where children would otherwise be physically, mentally, or morally 
neglected. For those who have willing and competent parents to take 
charge of them, there is no place like home. 

We think that the system of Mutual Instruction might be exten- 
sively and usefully applied, were school-houses properly arranged, 
for several classes to recite at the same time, — and were a certain por- 
tion of time devoted by the teacher to a thorough examination of the 
classes instructed by monitors, in presence perhaps of the whole school. 
Most of our common schools are already conducted more or less on 
the Manual Labor System ; the scholars laboring a part of the day, 
or a part of the year, in assisting their parents at home. This is a 
principle, which, if not carried so far as to interrupt their course of 
study, we cannot hesitate to approve. We have no doubt that a por- 
tion of the time devoted to manual labor, would be beneficial, rather 
than injurious, to the studies and health of Collegiate and Academi- 
cal Students ; — but how large a portion it should be, we will not here 
attempt to decide. 
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In the Department of Nomology, we include those branches of 
knowledge which treat of Law, Legislation, and Government. The 
name is derived from the Greek *0/10$, law ; and it is used by Am- 
pere, in his Classification of the Sciences, though in a more limited 
sense. We include under Nomology, both Statesmanship and 
Jurisprudence : the former comprehending the subjects of Govern- 
ment and Legislation ; while the latter comprehends the study and 
application of the Laws which result from the former. The term 
Politics , properly signifying the science or principles of government, 
is now, we think, too widely perverted, and too vaguely used, to be an 
appropriate name for this department of knowledge. The studies 
here included, afford a wide range for reason and research; and rank 
high in relative importance, as greatly contributing to the protection 
of individuals, and the advancement of society. 

The term Law , from the Saxon laga, signifies in general a rule 
of action , whether relating to animate or inanimate objects : but in 
a technical sense, it may be defined, a rule of conduct ; prescribed 
by the common consent of nations, to regulate their intercourse ; or 
by the supreme power in a state, to define the civil rights and duties 
of its officers and citizens, ancj of foreigners, when under its control. 
The necessity for such laws arises chiefly from the tendency, both 
of nations and individuals, to selfishness and injustice, when not 
restrained by some efficient power or motive. They have therefore 
adopted these rules as a standard of civil conduct ; the violation of 
which is punished, in the case of individuals, by the judicial and 
executive powers ; and among nations, by non-intercourse, by retalia- 
tion, or too often by an appeal to arms, the last arguments of kings. 

As regards their immediate sources, Laws may be distinguished as 
either Divine , or Human: the former emanating directly from the 
will of God : the latter framed by men ; though they are wise and 
safe only when they conform to the divine law. If History can 
cite examples where human laws have conflicted with those of the 
Deity, it can also prove that such laws have uniformly resulted in 
misery, or destruction, to those who framed or adopted them. Natural 
Law , depends on the principles of justice and expediency, already 
alluded to in the branch of Ethics : and, next to the Divine Law, it 
should form the basis of Legislation. Conventional Law , is that 
which is mutually established by the parties concerned ; as in true 
Republics : while Arbitrary Law , is that imposed on the weaker 
party by the stronger ; as in Monarchies, and especially in Despo- 
tisms. 
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As regards their form, Laws may be divided into written, and pre- 
scriptive. Written Laws , are those which are established by positive 
enactment : and they consist of Constitutions, Treaties, and Statutes. 
By a Constitution , we here mean a solemn, written declaration of 
the sovereign will of the people, defining the form, mechanism, and 
powers of the government. In Great Britain, however, and in other 
countries, the term is applied to the system of government which 
has grown up, under various influences ; and which has been acqui- 
esced in, rather than ratified by the people. A Treaty , is a solemn, 
written compact, between independent nations ; or sometimes between 
nations, and subordinate or tributary states. A Statute , is a law 
duly enacted by a competent legislative power: and it may be either 
a public statute, relating to the whole community ; or a private 
one, relating only to certain individuals or associations. 

Prescriptive or Unwritten Laws $ are those established by pre- 
scription, or ancient usage : as the Common Law, and Chancery. 
Common Law is an extensive system of rules and principles, the 
growth of ages, resulting from natural justice, and judicial decisions, 
and applied in cases not otherwise provided for. It is called un- 
written, simply because it is not found in the Statute Books ; though 
it is mostly embodied in the Reports of causes decided, and princi- 
ples setded in the various Courts of Justice. Chancery Law or 
Equity , embraces those general principles by which Courts of 
Chancery or Equity are governed, in deciding pn appeals made to 
them, as the last arbiters, from Courts of other grades. Though 
founded on natural law, these principles are now for the most part 
setded, like those of the common law, by prescription and judicial 
decisions. 

The term Civil Law , was originally applied, and is often re- 
stricted to the old system of Roman Law : but we may also use it, 
as in the French Civil Code, to include the Relations of Persons 
and Property ; or the Rights of Persons and the Rights of Things ; 
in contradistinction from Criminal or Penal Law , which relates to 
Crimes and Punishments; or Private Wrongs, and Public Wrongs, 
and the means of redress. Mercantile or Commercial Law , called 
also Law Merchant, prescribes the rights and duties of merchants, 
in their relations to each other, and to their respective countries. 
Martial Imw , comprehending both Military and Naval, is that sys- 
tem which prescribes the rights and duties of military and naval 
men ; or which is enforced in places that are the seat of war. Ec - 
clesiastical or Canon Law , is that system which relates to the 
affairs of the Church ; and which is the rule of Ecclesiastical Courts, 
whether under secular or sacerdotal authority. A system, or body 
of laws relating to any one of these divisions, or belonging to any 
one nation or state, is called a Code. 

With these introductory remarks, we proceed to the individual 
branches ; — Political Philosophy ; International Law ; Constitutional 
Law ; Municipal Law ; and Political Economy ; — under which we 
think that all the topics of Nomology may be oomprised. 
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CHAPTER L 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The branch of Political Philosophy, may properly include all the- 
ories and general views of Government; with a description of its 
different forms, the principles on which they are founded, and the 
modes in which they are administered. The name is derived from 
the Greek, *ox»$, a city or state; whence also the term Politics, 
already referred to. This study rests upon the basis of Natural Law, 
or justice ; and therefore presupposes a knowledge of Ethics ; the 
principles of which have already been explained. It requires also 
enlarged and elevated views of human nature, and the constitution 
of society ; with the means by which virtue may be diffused, justice 
enforced, and order preserved, throughout the community. It is 
alike important to the Statesman, who administers the affairs of a na- 
tion ; and to the Legislator, who is concerned in making or amending 
the laws, though not directly engaged in their execution. 

The earliest works of value on this subject, were Plato's Republic , 
and Aristotle's Treatise on Politics . Aristotle, and other ancient 
writers, reduced all governments to one of the three iorms, Democracy, 
Aristocracy, and Despotism ; the only forms with which they were 
acquainted. Cicero, in his work De Republican endeavored to show 
by what policy, morals, and resources, Rome had obtained the domi- 
nion of the world ; — and later writers have shown by what vices and 
weaknesses she lost it. In modern times, Macchiavelli's work, enti- 
tled The Prince , developes the various means of acquiring absolute 
power : and whatever may have been its object, it affords much poli- 
tical instruction. Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws , published in 
1748, is a work of much value on this branch of knowledge; in 
which he regards all governments as either Republican, Monarchical, 
or Despotic, and discusses very fully their principles and mechanism. 
To this branch, in part, belong the great works of Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf and Wolf, which treat largely of Natural Law ; though in con- 
nection with the laws of nations. 

In England, Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha , published in 1680, 
maintaining the divine right of kings, was the occasion of Sydney’s 
and Locke’s masterly treatises, in defence of the rights of the people ; 
rights which had previously found a champion in Milton. Locke’s 
doctrine of an implied social compact , or consent of the people, as 
the only legitimate source of power, though opposed by Mr. Hume, 
has been gradually prevailing ; and in our own government has found 
its full application. Waiving further reference to Rutherford, Fergu- 
son, Bentltam, and other later writers on this subject ; we have only 
room to add that the principle of representation , by which the peo- 
ple select legislators, as well as executive and judicial officers, to act 
in their behalf, may we think be regarded as the greatest of modern 
improvements in government, and the avenue to any further improve- 
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ments, of which, limited as our faculties now are, this science is 
susceptible. 

We proceed to treat of Political Philosophy under the heads of 
Theory of Government ; Principles of Legislation ; Principles of 
Adjudication ; and Principles of Administration, or Statesmanship and 
Diplomacy. 

5 1. The Theory of Government , investigates the principles of 
the different forms of government ; and the mechanism by which they 
are made to fulfil their gre^t objects, the security and improvement 
of individuals and of society. The principal forms of government 
are Monarchies, Aristocracies, and Democracies, separate or combined. 

A Monarchy , is that form, in which the will of one man, styled mo- 
narch, emperor, king, or otherwise, is the supreme law of the nation. 
If his will is restricted by charters, constitutions, or other means, the 
monarchy is said to be constitutional or limited ; but if not, it is 
called an absolute monarchy or a despotism . A Mixed Monarchy , 
is one in which the supreme power is shared with the nobles, or 
people, or both. An Aristocracy , is that form, in which the govern- 
ment is controlled by a privileged class of men ; whether their power 
be hereditary, or derived from their own body, by intro-election . 
An Oligarchy or government of a few men, as of the former Council 
of Ten in Venice, is perhaps the most despotic form of an aristo- 
cracy. A Democracy , is that form, in which the supreme power is 
shared by the whole people ; either immediately, as in the Pantoccar 
cies or Republics of Greece and Rome ; or by agents of their own 
selecting, as in our Representative Democracies ; to which the term 
Republic is now most frequently applied. 

The first governments were doubtless either patriarchal or military ; 
and the origin of political society may be traced back, first to the pri- 
mitive establishment of families ; next, to the union of families in 
tribes, under one or more chiefs or leaders; and lastly to the union 
of several tribes, either voluntarily or by conquest, in one great na- 
tion. The origin of aristocratic and democratic forms of government, 
may we think be traced to the abuse of supreme power, in the hands 
of individual chiefs or monarchs ; which led the people to take the 
reins into their own hands. Such was the origin of the Roman Re- 
public, called into existence by the enormities of the Tarquins ; and 
of the French Republic, evoked by the follies of the Bourbons. At 
the present day governments rest on the voluntary consent of the 
governed ; or on implied consent, with long acquiescence ; or on the 
coercion of superior force. 

• The object of civil government being the welfare of the whole 
community, it is necessary that each individual should surrender a 
portion of his natural liberty , by obeying the laws, in return for the 
protection which they afford to his person and property. The high- • 
est practicable degree of civil liberty , is that which remains after this 
necessary surrender. It is important that the legislators and magis- 
trates should themselves be subject to the same laws as their fellow- 
citizens ; and responsible to the latter for the due execution of their 
trusts. The two great safeguards, against the abuse of power, are 
its distribution in different hands, and their liability to impeachment 
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or remoral from office, for neglect of duties, or abuse of delegated 
powers. Hence arose the division of authority which now prevails, 
in the best governments, between the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive departments : each having a check on the power of the others. 
Of these departments, we proceed briefly to speak. 

§ 2. The Principles of Legislation , include the organization of 
legislatures ; legislative forms, or parliamentary usages ; and the prin- 
ciples of natural and divine law, on which all laws should be founded. 
Legislative power , or the power of making laws, even when en- 
trusted to the immediate representatives of the people, is foui.1 to be 
most safely vested in two co-ordinate bodies, whose separate consent 
should be necessary to the enactment of a law. The more popular 
branch should of course be so numerous, as to secure a full represent- 
ation of the interests and wishes of the whole people ; beyond which 
an increase of numbers obstructs the efficiency and weakens the 
responsibility. The other branch of the legislature should be so 
limited as to embrace only the highest order of political talent, expe- 
rience, and wisdom. Each house of the legislature is usually organ- 
ized by the appointment, or election of a presiding officer and one or 
more clerks, or recorders of its proceedings ; and each house is the 
proper judge of the qualifications of its own members. 

In the proceedings of legislative, as of other deliberative bodies, 
certain rules are necessary to be observed, for the preservation of order, 
and expediting of business. Such rules, having been introduced 
into the British Parliament, at an early period, have been very, gene- 
rally styled Parliamentary Rules or Usages . Those of our Con- 
gress and State Legislatures, though founded on the English rules, 
have been modified, as the spirit of our institutions, and the change of 
circumstances required ; and they are still liable to farther modifica- 
tions. They relate to the duties of the presiding officer ; the mode 
of qualifying members ; the general order of business ; the reference 
of subjects to committees, or to a committee of the whole house; 
the mode of receiving and acting upon bills or amendments; the 
courtesy due to co-ordinate houses, or to the executive ; the recording 
and verification of the journal ; and similar topics, of which we have 
no farther room to speak. These rules are the more important, from 
their being used in regulating the proceedings of public meetings 
generally ; even those for religious or scientific purposes. 

The style of laws should be as precise as possible; and they 
should be changed as seldom as a due regard to the public welfare 
will allow ; lest they should lose in dignity, and fail in the requisite 
publicity. They should of course be founded in justice, and should 
be as few and as simple as the condition of society will admit ; leav- 
ing things to regulate themselves, wherever they are not likely to pro- 
duce public injury; unless much good will clearly result from posi- 
tive legislation. The object of good laws should be, not only to 
punish crimes when committed, but as far as possible to prevent the 
commission of them. Montesquieu very properly enumerates four 
species of crimes ; those against religion ; against morals ; against 
private security ; and against public safety ; all of which come within 
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the cognizance of legislative authority ; and require active measures 
for their prevention or punishment. 

As regards punishments , they should be commensurate with 
offences ; and so framed as if possible both to redress the injured 
party, and vindicate the violated laws ; having reference also to the 
prevention of future crimes, and the moral reformation of the offender. 
Among the various reasons theoretically assigned to justify the inflic- 
tion of punishments, those to which we have just referred, including 
the preservation of public safety, seem to be the strongest. The pub- 
lic exhibition of capital punishments , we are fully persuaded, has a 
very demoralizing and injurious effect ; but such punishment may, 
we think, be justified in extreme cases, by reason as well as by Scrip- 
tural authority. Still it remains a question, with some minds, whe- 
ther, even in these cases, solitary confinement would not be prefera- 
ble. Imprisonment for debt; we conceive to be justifiable, only where 
the debtor is chargeable with fraud, or culpable negligence, in con- 
tracting obligations without providing the means of discharging them. 

§ 3. The Principles of Adjudication , or judicial action, relate to 
the organization of courts, with the right construction or interpreta- 
tion of laws, and their due enforcement. Were the power of exe- 
cuting the laws intrusted to the same persons who make them, it would 
be much more likely to be abused than when placed in different hands. 
Hence the propriety of distinct Courts of Justice , and these of dif- 
ferent grades ; that there may be room for appealing from the lower 
to the higher, in cases of supposed injustice. The Judges or jus- 
tices are properly nominated by the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, 
or State ; but to prevent corruption, they should be approved by some 
responsible body, and should afterwards be independent of die ap- 
pointing power, at least for a long term of years, except when im- 
peached for misconduct. A judge should not only be impartial, but 
he should pay implicit obedience to the law, without regard to its 
merits ; except in chancery or constitutional questions ; his office be- 
ing not to make the law, but to declare and enforce it. In general, 
more confidence may be placed in the decision of three or more 
judges, than in that of a single individual, though of equal capacity. 

To secure more effectually the rights of citizens, the law allows 
them, in many cases, the privilege of trial by a Jury , composed of 
their fellow-citizens, who are supposed to have an immediate interest 
in doing them full justice. The origin of this institution is lost in 
antiquity ; but it was confirmed in England, by Henry 11. in the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, in 1164. The number of jurors, and mode 
of selecting them, vary in different places and courts. A Grand Jury 9 
consists of at least twelve, and usually, when full, of twenty-three 
persons ; who are charged with a general supervision of the public 
safety, interest, and morals. Petit Juries , on the other hand, are 
summoned and sworn for the trial of special causes. The other officers 
of a court of justice, are the Clerk or Prothonotary % who records 
its proceedings and decisions; and the Marshall , Sheriff \ or Con- 
stable , who executes its processes and orders. The Attorneys , 
Solicitors , and Counsellors , or Advocates , are lawyers, commis- 
sioned by the court, to manage causes before it. An Attorney or 
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Solicitor Generali is a lawyer specially appointed by the executive, 
to manage causes in which the government is a party directly con- 
cerned. 

The jurisdiction of a court, signifies the extent of its powers, in 
regard to the causes which may be tried before it. It has original 
jurisdiction in cases which may come primarily before it; and 
appellate jurisdiction, in those cases which can only be brought be- 
fore it by an appeal from some other court. Jurisdiction is also termed 
civil, when it extends only to the rights of persons and property ; 
and criminal , when it extends to the trial of imputed crimes. Of 
legal hermeneutics, or the just interpretation of laws, we have only 
room here to remark that it depends upon the same principles as 
biblical hermeneutics ; that is, the just principles of grammar, logic, 
ethics, and sound criticism in general. 

§ 4. The Principles of Administration of governments, compre- 
hend the greater part of what is usually termed Statesmanship , in- 
cluding Diplomacy. They relate to the duties of the chief Magis- 
trate, and his immediate assistants and advisers, whether called Se- 
cretaries, Ministers , or by other names. The propriety of having 
g single and responsible chief, at the head of every government or 
society of men, is too evident to need any argument. Whether that 
chief be called President, or Consul, or King, or Emperor, is far less 
important, than that he should feel himself responsible to the people, 
for the manner in which he exercises the power confided to him ; 
and that he should be competent to direct the government beneficially 
and wisely, with the aid of competent assistants and advisers. 

The necessity of a cabinet, or ministry, to assist the chief magis- 
trate, will at once appear, from the manifold duties of the executive 
branch. These duties are, for the most part, supervisory ; to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed, and to advise for their alteration 
or improvement; to manage the fiscal and financial affairs -of the 
nation ; to superintend public improvements ; to preserve friendly 
intercourse with foreign nations ; and to provide for the public de- 
fence, with the aid of the military and naval forces. Accordingly, in 
most governments, there are distinct departments, of State , for cor- 
respondence and intercourse with foreign powers ; of the Treasury, 
or of Finance, for the collection and disbursement of the public 
moneys; of War, for the management of military affairs; of the 
Navy or Marine, for naval affairs ; besides others for various express 
purposes, as Posts, and Mails ; Internal Improvements ; Education ; 
Patents ; and the like. 

Diplomacy , is that portion of Statesmanship, which relates to the 
intercourse of a government with foreign powers, by means of its ac- 
credited agents. It treats of the qualifications, and the duties of these 
agents ; and the rules and precedents by which they are governed in 
their official acts. Diplomatic agents of the highest rank, are called 
Ambassadors, or Ministers ; of whom ministers plenipotentiary, 
and envoys extraordinary, usually take precedence. Resident minis- 
ters rank next ; and inferior to these in official grade, are Charges 
d'affaires, and finally Secretaries of legation, and Attaches. As 
the interests and honor of a nation are confided, in a great degree, to 
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an ambassador, he should of course be a person of great dignity ; of 
extensive knowledge ; well versed in the forms and courtesies due to 
his station ; familiar with the affairs both of his own state, and of 
that to which he is accredited; and of uncompromising integrity. 
When affairs of the highest importance are to be transacted, it is per- 
haps the safest, to intrust them to a Commission , or Embassy of 
several persons, of the highest capacity, and with joint powers. 

Consuls , as they are now styled, are regarded by some as diplo- 
matic officers ; but more generally, as commercial agents, stationed 
in foreign parts, to afford protection to their fellow-citizens, and per- 
form certain magisterial and legal duties ; being themselves subject 
to the civil authorities of the places where they reside, at least, in 
eriminal cases. It is usually a part of their duty, to watch over the 
fulfilment of commercial treaties, in their respective vicinities ; and 
to transmit to their own government any information which they may 
deem of service. A Consul General , is one appointed for several 
places, or over several other consuls. 


CHAPTER II. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

The branch of International Law, frequently, though less properly, 
called the Law of Nations , comprises that system of rules, which 
defines the rights, and prescribes the duties of nations, in their inter- 
course with each other. It does not properly include what have been 
termed the internal laws of nations , or the rights and obligations 
which subsist between the government and the citizens of the same 
state; and hence those laws are here referred to the subsequent 
branches of Nomology. But it does properly include the subjects 
of Commercial , Maritime , and Admiralty Law ; in so far as they 
are instituted not by any one nation singly, but by the common con- 
sent of two or more sovereign states. International Law is based 
upon the principles of justice; and it consists of the natural or 
necessary laws ; the prescriptive, or customary laws ; and the positive, 
or express laws ; by which the intercourse of nations is regulated. 

A nation, or state , is a community, or body of men, united under 
one government, for mutual safety and benefit. It consists of officers, 
who are its agents ; and of citizens, from among whom those officers 
are selected, or to whom they should be responsible. Nations are 
here considered as moral persons , possessing certain rights, and hav- 
ing certain duties to perform, in that capacity. And what is incum- 
bent upon a nation, is morally incumbent on all its citizens, according 
to their respective stations and circumstances. The rules which pre- 
scribe the rights and duties of governments towards each other, are 
sometimes termed public laws , and those relating to the citizens of 
a nation, in regard to foreign powers, are then termed private laws f 
of nations. It is an admirable remark of Montesquieu, that nations 
14 
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ought to do each other as much good in peace, and as little harm in 
war, as possible, consistently with the attainment of their just and 
reasonable objects. 

Perhaps the earliest example of International Law, was afforded by 
the Grecian States, in the establishment of the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil ; which was designed to settle all disputes between them ; though 
it failed of success. Rome, in its infancy, made some approach to 
an international code ; particularly in the institution of a college of 
heralds, and of the fecial law : and this subject found an able advocate 
in Cicero ; but still the principles of just intercourse with other na- 
tions were often violated. At a later period, when the Roman Law 
became most highly cultivated, the law of nations was incorporated 
therein, to a considerable extent, though not in a separate or syste- 
matic form. Since that period, the Christian religion, the crusades, 
the institution of chivalry, the feudal system, and the family alliances 
of European sovereigns, have successively favored the development 
of International Law, as now generally recognised and understood. 

The great work of Grotius, On the Rights of War and of Peace f 
fDe Jure Belli et Pacis), published in 1625, was the first which re- 
duced International Law to a regular system ; procuring for its author 
the title of father of this science. Puffendorf, in his work On the 
Law of Nature and of Nations , (De Jure Naturae et Gentium), pub- 
lished in 1672, treated the subject in a highly philosophical manner: 
but the treatise of Vattel on the Law of Nations , (Droits des Gens), 
first published in 1758, has contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
work, to give influence and popularity to this important study. The 
influence of these and similar works, in modern times, is shown, we 
think, in the frequency of treaty stipulations ; settling points of inter- 
national law, at least between the parties concerned, hich, in former 
times, might have caused long and bloody wars, and finally have been 
decided by force, rather than by justice. 

We proceed to treat farther of International Law, under the heads 
of Laws of Nations in Peace ; Laws of Nations in War; Maritime 
Law ; and Commercial Law. 

§ 1. The Imws of Nations in Peace , depend upon the principle 
that nations, like moral persons, are responsible for their actions, and 
equal in respect to their rights and duties; whatever difference may 
exist in their strength, extent, forms of government, or systems of re- 
ligion. Every nation therefore has a right to choose its own form of 
government; to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its own territory, 
and the adjacent waters, so far as may be necessary for its defence ; 
and to regulate its commerce and intercourse with other nations; 
provided always that it observe the principles of justice, including of 
course, conformity to its treaties and other obligations. Foreigners, 
residing in any nation, are amenable to its laws, unless they be public 
ministers ; and in return they are entitled to protection for their per- 
sons and property. Criminals, fleeing from justice out of their own 
country, should be surrendered, on due proof, to the government of 
the injured party ; since they cannot be seized by the same in another 
nation's territory. The granting, by one nation, of a free passage 
across its territory ,.to the citizens or troops of another, is a matter of 
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courtesy and good will ; always subject to the restrictions necessary 
for its own safety. 

Every nation is bound to respect the ambassador or public minis- 
ter of another nation, so long as the laws of nations are respected by 
him. As the representative of his nation, his person is inviolable ; 
nor is he subject to the laws of the nation receiving him. He may 
be ordered away, or, if necessary, expelled ; but if practicable, com- 
plaint should first be made to his own government, that he may be 
recalled. A government may, at its discretion, refuse to receive an 
ambassador; but then it should speedily explain to the government 
sending him, the reason for this refusal. Treaties made by minis- 
ters, are not understood to be binding, until ratified by their respective 
governments; unless made by ministers plenipotentiary, clothed 
with full and irrevocable powers. If there be a dispute concerning 
the rightful government of a foreign nation, the government de facto , 
or actual government, is the one usually recognised. 

As every nation is bound to protect its own citizens, in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, an injury to a single one of them, if reparation 
be refused, may be deemed a cause for war ; though war may not, 
even then, be advisable. In such cases, the injured citizen is doubt- 
less entitled to reparation from his own government. Disputes 
between nations, may be settled by mediation, by conference, or by 
arbitration : and not until all attempts to obtain justice by these 
means have failed, can there be just cause for war. 

§2. The Laws of Nations in War , presuppose that war is 
undertaken only in order to obtain justice, when all other means 
have failed. War is the ultima ratio , or last resort, of nations who 
acknowledge no earthly superior, but appeal to the God of battles in 
defence of their existence, liberty, or other dearest rights. Some- 
times recourse is had to a limited warfare ; as by retaliation, reprisals, 
blockades, or embargoes, to extort or compel redress. A blockade , 
is an interception of all communication with a place, by the fleets or 
armies of a hostile power: and an embargo , is an order of the 
government detaining the vessels of another nation, or interdicting all 
trade therewith, as a contingent means of redress or coercion. War is 
sometimes commenced, as it was among the Greeks and Romans, by 
a formal declaration of hostilities ; but the failure of negotiations, and 
the withdrawal of ministers, is generally deemed a sufficient warning 
to the opposite party. 

The effect of War is to put all the citizens of each nation, politi- 
cally speaking, in a hostile position towards those of the other ; sus- 
pending, but not cancelling their respective claims and obligations. 
It is just that foreigners in each country should have time to with- 
draw themselves and their property therefrom ; but the law of reci- 
procity generally prevails; and if imprisonment or confiscation 
follow, they have a just claim on their own country for the damage. 
It is just, also, that actual hostilities should be restricted tp those per- 
sons who are commissioned in the public service of the belligerent 
states ; and that they should be permitted to act offensively only 
against armed forces and public property ; but not against peaceable 
citizens. Captured goods are often bestowed on the captors ; but 
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captured territory becomes subject to the victorious power. A cap- 
tured vessel may be ransomed ; and the ransom bill , or note of 
promise given to the captor, is one of the few contracts allowable 
between hostile parties. A vessel recaptured, returns to its original 
owners, by the jus postliminii , which supposes that it had never 
ceased to belong to them. The poisoning of wells, or food ; the 
injury of private citizens ; the maltreatment of prisoners ; and the 
violation of passports, cartels, flags of truce, conventions, or capitula- 
tions, are universally forbidden, among eivilized nations. 

Those powers, or states, which are not parties to the war, are called 
neutral: and they have important relations to the belligerents. They 
are expected to aid neither party ; and their trade with both parties 
is restricted, but how far is not exactly decided. The neutral mer- 
chant may carry his own goods, if not contraband of war, to any 
ports of either hostile party, not actually blockaded : but a block- 
aded port he is not permitted to enter. All articles useful solely 
in war, are contraband ; and other articles may become so, if car- 
ried to a besieged place, or designed to aid directly in carrying on 
the war. The punishment for carrying contraband articles, is 
generally the confiscation of the whole cargo. The right of search , 
usually conceded to belligerents, to see that neutral vessels have no 
contraband goods, extends only to neutral merchant vessels, and 
not to national ships. Neutral property, on board ships captured 
from the enemy, must be restored ; but an enemy’s property, on 
board of a neutral ship, may be seized by the searching vessel. 
Neutral territory is inviolable ; protecting even the enemy’s property; 
but the neutral nation may either grant or withhold free passage 
across its territory, so that it treat both the hostile parties alike. The 
character of individuals is either neutral or belligerent, according as 
they reside in neutral or hostile territory ; or if they have no actual 
residence, it depends upon their previous intention, if clearly proved. 

§ 3. Maritime Law> is that division of Jurisprudence which re- 
lates to crimes and transactions on the high seas ; including the laws 
of maritime captures, and privateering; with those relating to piracy, 
the slave trade, and other offences ; which in England are tried by 
the Admiralty Courts, but in our own country, by the Courts of the 
General Government. Contracts made upon the high seas may also 
be included under Maritime Law ; and the distinction between this 
and Commercial Law is perhaps not very clearly defined. Many 
principles of Maritime Law, particularly those relating to maritime 
captures, belong to the preceding section of International Law ; but 
as this division is separately treated of in other works, we have 
thought it proper to assign it here a distinct place. The English 
Admiralty Court was instituted by Edward III., in 135? ; but re- 
ceived a more popular form, under Henry VIII., in 1517. Its juris- 
diction extends to some cases of Commercial as well as Maritime 
Law ; and to all such cases, the term Admiralty Law has been 
applied. Azuni, in his work on the Maritime Law of Europe , has 
the merit of being the first writer who reduced this subject to a 
regular system. 

The necessity of requiring a judicial decision to legalize captures 
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of merchant vessels, in war, will appear from the abuse to which 
this practice would otherwise be exposed. Hence privateers , com- 
missioned by government to make such captures, are forbidden to 
dispose of them, till they are legally condemned, by some court of 
the captor’s own country. Even those merchant vessels which are 
captured by national ships, must, we believe, undergo this legal con- 
demnation, at least before they can be safely purchased by any indi- 
vidual citizen. Such prizes become the property of the state; 
though their proceeds are usually distributed among the captors, as a 
reward for bravery, and a stimulus to exertion. All seizures, under 
the laws of impost, navigation or trade, when those seizures are 
made on waters navigable from the sea, by vessels of a certain size, 
may also be considered as under the cognizance of Maritime Law. 
Piracy , including the seizure of vessels, or robbery and murder on 
the high seas, is punishable with death by the law of nations ; and 
pirates , on becoming such, cease to have any national rights ; but 
are held amenable to any nation, into whose hands they may fall. 
Several nations, including the United States and Great Britain, have 
already agreed to rank the slave trade in the same heinous class of 
crimes. Most others have forbidden it ; and it is to be hoped that 
all will soon effectually unite in putting a stop to this horrid traffic. 

§ 4. Commercial Law , otherwise called Law Merchant or Lex 
Mercatoria, “ is that which relates to trade, navigation, and maritime 
contracts ; such as those of insurance, bottomry, bills of lading, 
charter-parties, general average, seamen’s wages ; and also to bills 
of exchange, bills of credit, factors and agents.” Cases of these 
kinds between citizens of different nations, evidently rest on prin- 
ciples of International Law, which no one nation can greatly alter ; 
and in our own country, they are mostly tried before the Courts of 
the General Government. The earliest laws of this kind were pro- 
bably the Rhodian Laws % of which some fragments only remain. 
The Amalfitan Table , prepared at Amalfi, in Italy, about 1096; the 
Laws of Oleron , prepared at Oleron, in France, in 1266; and the 
Consolato del Mare , probably digested at Barcelona, in Spain, in 
1494 ; were the basis of Commercial Law ; which has since been 
improved by the French Ordinances framed by Colbert ; by the 
labors of Lord Mansfield, who first methodized the system in Eng- 
land ; and in our own country, by the able decisions of Marshall, 
Story, and other jurists. 

Marine Insurance , rests on a contract, by which the underwriters, 
for a certain premium, guarantee a ship against loss ; or if lost, en- 
gage to make good the damage. Bottomry , is the borrowing of 
money, by pledging the ship’s bottom, that is the ship itself, in pay- 
ment. A bill of lading , is a written statement of goods shipped ; 
and it is usually directed to the person to whom they are sent. A 
charter party , is a written agreement, concerning the shipment and 
freight of a cargo. Primage and average , are certain contingent 
charges, as for towage and pilotage ; and general average signifies 
extraordinary expenses and sacrifices, made to save the cargo, when 
in danger ; as throwing articles overboard, paying ransom, and the 
like. On all these points, certain general rules and principles are 
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understood, or agreed upon, by merchants, even of different nations : 
and hence these subjects become a part of International Law. 

Cambial Laws, are those relating to Exchange ; or the transfer 
and payment of moneys in distant places. A bill of exchange, is a 
written direction of one person, for another person named, to pay a 
sum of money therein mentioned, to a third person ; and this bill 
may be sold to a fourth person, or by him to others, before it is 
regularly paid. The parties to a bill of exchange are called the 
drawer , who makes it ; the drawee, or the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; the payee, in whose favor the bill is nominally drawn ; 
and the presenter , who finally presents it for payment. When the 
drawee has acknowledged the bill to be payable by him, he becomes 
the acceptor ; and any person guaranteeing the payment, by writing 
his name on the back of it, is called its endorser. Numerous and 
complicated cases may arise, under bills of exchange ; but such we 
have no room here to consider. 


CHAPTER III. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

In the branch of Constitutional Law, using the term in its more 
general sense, we would include the study of the Constitutions, or 
fundamental laws of the various nations ; that is, the structure and 
mechanism of their government, and the appointments, powers, and 
duties of their officers. In our own country, this branch is often 
limited to the Constitution of the United States, and the Statutes and 
Treaties framed under its authority ; but even here, we think it should 
include the Constitutions of the several states, and the mechanism of 
their governments. The Constitutions, so called, of the Roman Law, 
were merely the edicts of the successive emperors. The famous 
Golden Bull , of Charles IV., issued in 1350, so named from its 
golden seal , was the Constitution of the German Empire ; on which 
the present constitutions of Austria and Prussia have been partly 
modelled. It contained many chapters on the public law ; together 
with the rules for the election and crowning of the emperors ; the 
order and rank of the imperial court ; and the functions of the arch- 
officers of the empire. In France, notwithstanding the existence of 
the ancient States General, of nobles and clergy, to which the Third 
Estate , or representatives of cities were added about the year 1300, 
the Constitution was chiefly monarchical and hierarch'al, till the revo- 
lution of 1789 ; since which time France has had nine different con- 
stitutions, including the present one. 

The English Constitution has been successively modified, by the 
Wittenagemote, or Council of Wise Men, of King Alfred; the 
Feudal System of William the Conqueror ; the Constitutions of 
Clarendon , enacted in 1164, under Henry II., to check the papal 
power; the Magna Chart a, or Great Charter of Rights, extorted 
by the barons from King John, in 1215; the Establishment of the 
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House of Commons , under Henry III., in 1258 ; and the recognition 
of the Bill of Rights , by William III. and Mary, in 1089. Except- 
ing in the hereditary power of the king and house of lords, and the 
unequal representation of the people in parliament, it closely resem- 
bles our own Constitution, of which it was the principal model. 
The British Constitution is the result of the successive struggles of 
the people for liberty ; and it exists, in part, by mere prescription ; 
having never been digested or sanctioned, as a whole, by any posi- 
tive act of the people. 

The United States of America, having been originally British 
Colonies, brought with them the rights, laws, and institutions of their 
mother country : and most of them had local Legislatures, subordinate 
to the British Parliament. Their right to the soil, rested on purchases 
from the Indians, or conquests made in wars with them ; and in regard 
to foreign nations, they held it by the right of discovery, in virtue of 
Cabot’s first expedition, under the authority of King Henry VII. 
Having, for the most part, common interests, they several times formed 
a partial union ; as in 1643, when the New England colonies united 
against the Indians ; in 1754, when delegates met at Albany, to take 
measures against the French and Indians, but Dr. Franklin’s plan of 
union failed ; and in 1765, when a Congress of delegates from nine 
of the colonies met at New York, to oppose the stamp act, and to 
maintain their rights against the mother country. When at length 
the acts of Parliament, and the regal power became intolerable, they 
united in 1774, in a virtual league, or offensive and defensive alliance; 
and elected representatives to the Continental Congress , which, two 
years thereafter, declared “ that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states.” Formal Articles 
of Confederation were proposed in Congress, in 1778 ; but they were 
not adopted until 1781. 

The Revolutionary War left the states independent, but languishing 
under a feeble league, and inefficient form of government. With a 
view to the settlement of some local difficulties, resulting from this 
state of things, delegates from five states met at Annapolis, in 1786 ; 
and at their instance, a General Convention met at Philadelphia, in 
1787, and framed our present Constitution ; which went into opera- 
tion March 4, 1789. Its preamble is as follows. “ We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves, and our posterity, do ordain, and establish this constitution 
for the United States of America.” The first article treats of the 
national legislature ; the second, of the executive ; and the third of 
the judiciary : the fourth defines certain relations of the states, and 
their citizens, to each other and to the Union ; the fifth prescribes 
the mode of amending the Constitution ; the sixth article recognizes 
the previous government, but declares that this Constitution shall be 
the supreme law of the land ; and the seventh and last article, relates 
to its ratification. 

We proceed to treat briefly of United States Constitutional Law, 
under the heads of Legislative powers ; Executive powers ; Judicial 
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powers ; State rights and restrictions ; and United States Statutes and 
Treaties. 

§ 1. The Legislative powers of the United States, are vested in a 
Congress , consisting of a Senate, and House of Representatives. 
The Representatives , are chosen every second year, by the people 
of the several states; among whom they are apportioned. They 
must be at least 25 years of age ; must have been seven years citizens 
of the United States ; and must be inhabitants of the state from which 
they are chosen. The House of Representatives chooses its own 
Speaker , Clerk , and other officers. The Senate , is composed of two 
members from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years ; provision having been made that about one-third of the num- 
ber shall be elected every two years, in place of those whose terms 
expire. A Senator must be at least 30 years of age ; must have been 
nine years a citizen of the United States ; and must, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of the state for which he is chosen. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States is President of the Senate ; but has only a 
tasting vote , in cases where the Senators are equally divided. The 
Senate chooses its other officers, and a President pro tempore , when 
necessary. It has judicial power only in cases of impeachment : but 
the power of impeaching officers of the general government, or 
arraigning them before the Senate, belongs solely to the House of 
Representatives. 

Congress must assemble annually on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless it shall by law appoint some other day. Each house 
judges of the election and qualifications of its own members ; and 
makes rules for its own proceedings, of which it is required to keep 
a journal. Neither house can adjourn for more than three days, nor 
change its place of session, without the consent of the other. Both 
senators and representatives are paid by law ; and privileged from 
arrest in civil cases ; but they are inhibited from appointment to any 
office which may have been created, or enhanced in value, during their 
term of service ; nor can they hold any office from the executive, 
while they retain their seats. All bills for raising revenue, must ori- 
ginate in the House of Representatives ; and every bill or resolution 
passed in Congress, except for adjournment, must be approved and 
signed by the President, before it can become a law, unless it be again 
passed by two-thirds of both houses, respectively. 

The chief powers of Congress, are, to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
&c. for revenue ; to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States ; to regulate commerce ; to coin 
money, and punish counterfeiters ; to establish post offices and post 
roads ; to grant copyrights and patents ; to constitute tribunals, inferior 
to the Supreme Court ; to declare war ; to raise and support armies ; to 
provide and maintain a navy ; to give efficiency to the militia ; to 
exercise exclusive legislation over a district not more than ten miles 
square, as the seat of government, and over sites for forts and other 
public works, purchased with the consent of the states ; to sell the 
public lands, and admit new states into the union ; and to make any 
t laws necessary for accomplishing these objects; subject to some 
restrictions, which we have no room here to mention. 
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$ 2. The Executive power is vested in a President of the United 
Slates of America. He holds his office during the term of four years ; 
and together with the Vice President , chosen for the same term, is 
elected by electors , who are appointed by the states, in such manner 
as the respective legislatures may direct. The electors meet in their 
several states, and vote by ballot for a president and vice president ; and 
their votes are transmitted to the president of the senate, who opens the 
certificates before both houses of Congress, and declares the result. 
If no person has a majority of the electoral votes for president, then 
one of the three highest candidates for that office is chosen to it, by the 
representatives, voting by states ; each state having one vote. In the 
like case with regard to a vice president, he is chosen by the Senate ; 
being one of the two highest candidates. The president and vice 
president, must have been natural born citizens, or else citizens of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of the Constitution : they 
must be at least 35 years of age ; and must have resided 14 years 
within the United States. In case of the death, inability, or removal 
of the former, his office devolves on the latter. 

The President is commander in chief of the army and navy, and of 
the militia, when called into the actual service of the United States. 
He has pardoning powers, except in cases of impeachment; and 
has power to make treaties, by and with the consent of two-thirds 
of the senators present in session. He appoints ambassadors, 
judges, and various other officers, subject to the senate's approval ; 
and he may fill vacancies, which occur during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of the next 
sen?to~ ; al session. He gives information and proposes measures to 
Congress ; which body he may convene by proclamation ; but he 
can adjourn it only when the houses disagree in regard to the time of 
adjournment. He receives foreign ministers ; takes care that the laws 
be faithfully executed; and'commissions all the officers of the United 
States, with whose appointment he is concerned. The president, 
vice president, and all civil officers of the United States, are remova- 
ble from office, on impeachment by the house of representatives, and 
conviction by the senate, of high crimes or misdemeanors. 

The distribution of the higher executive duties, not having been 
prescribed by the Constitution, has since been made by Acts of Con- 
gress. The Secretaries of State , of the Treasury, of War , and of 
the Navy, with the Attorney General, and the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, are the immediate advisers of the President ; corresponding to 
the ministry, in foreign governments ; and together they constitute the 
Cabinet . The Department of State, the Treasury and War depart- 
ments, and the office of Attorney General, were established in 1789 : 
but the Navy department was not established, as a distinct one, until 
1798 ; nor the Post Office department, until 1810. 

$ 3. The Judicial power of the United States, is vested in a Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges , of all the courts, hold 
their office during good behaviour ; and their salary cannot be dimi- 
nished during their continuance in office. The Judicial power ex- 
tends to all cases, in law and equity, arising under the Constitution, 
15 k 2 
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Laws, or Treaties of the United States; to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls : to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies, in which the United States 
are a party : to controversies between two or more states ; between 
a state and citizens of another state ; between citizens of different 
states ; between citizens of the same state, claiming lands under grants 
of different states ; and between a state or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

At present, the Supreme Court consists of one Chief Justice, 
and eight Associate Justices : and it holds one session annually at 
the seat of government ; commencing on the second Monday in 
January. It has original jurisdiction in all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, or consuls ; and in all cases to which a 
state is a party. In all other cases, its jurisdiction is only appellate ; 
that is, it may revise the decisions of the inferior courts, in cases 
legally brought before it, by writ of error, or appeal. Congress has 
created two inferior grades of courts, called Circuit and District 
Courts ; besides Territorial Courts , for the territories belonging to 
the Union, but not yet raised to the rank of states. The United 
States are divided, for judicial purposes, into nine circuits , to each 
of which one of the Judges of the Supreme Court is assigned, as a 
Circuit Judge ; and they are subdivided into 34 districts , to each of 
which a District Judge is appointed by the national executive. 
Each of these latter judges is required to hold a District Court, at 
least twice in each year : and in each district there is also held a Cir- 
cuit Court, twice a year ; in which the Circuit Judge for that circuit 
is associated with the District Judge for that district. * 

The Circuit Courts have original jurisdiction, in various civil 
causes, where the sum in controversy exceeds five hundred dollars ; 
and they have also criminal jurisdiction, either exclusive, or concur- 
rent with the district courts, over all crimes cognizable by the laws 
of the Union, except official misconduct. The District Courts have 
cognizance only of the less important cases ; and when an appeal is 
made from them to the Circuit Court, the opinion of the Circuit 
Judge prevails ; subject to a farther appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, must be 
by jury ; and if they were committed within the limits of any state, 
the trial must take place therein. Treason is limited to levying war 
against the United States, or adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. 

§ 4. On State Rights and Restrictions , we must here be very 
brief. The powers not delegated by the Constitution to the United 
States, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people. No state can enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque or reprisal ; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but specie a legal 
tender ; pass any bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 
No state can, without the consent of Congress, lay imposts, or 
duties on imports or exports, for the sake of revenue ; nor can any 
state keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace ; nor enter into 
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any agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign 
power; nor engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay. 

Full faith and credit must be given, in each state, to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings, of every other state; and 
the citizens of each state, are entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several states. A person charged with 
crime, and fleeing from justice, to another state, must, on demand of 
the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered 
up for trial therein. Persons held to service or labor in one state, 
under the laws thereof, and escaping into another, must be delivered 
up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labor is proved to 
be due. No new state can be formed, or erected, within the juris- 
diction of any other state ; nor can any state be formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more states, or parts of states, without the consent of 
the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of the congress. 
The United States guaranty, to every state in the union, a republican 
form of government ; and must protect each of them against inva- 
sion, and, on due application, against domestic violence. 

§ 5. The Statutes and Treaties of the United States, are so 
numerous, that we cannot here attempt even a summary of the most 
important. Among the Statutes , are laws establishing the executive 
departments, the judiciary system, the post-office system, the mint, 
the army and navy, and military academy ; laws for collecting a reve- 
nue, and paying the national debt ; for selling the public lands, and 
admitting new states into the Union ; for establishing a protecting 
tariff ana national bank ; for granting patents to inventors, and copy- 
rights to authors ; for laying an embargo, and declaring war ; for 
building government edifices, fortifications, and light-houses ; and for 
improving harbors, and internal communications.* Among the Trea- 
ties ^ are those of Peace and Commerce with foreign states ; some- 
times defining boundaries, and international rights, and settling points 
of international law ; and those for the purchase of territory, in- 
cluding Louisiana and Florida, and especially the lands of the In- 
dians ; often stipulating for their removal to more western regions. 
Notwithstanding all the Statutes and Treaties which have been made 
by the proper authorities, many minor points of law have been left 
to be settled by the national courts ; ana are only to be found embo- 
died in the Reports of their decisions. 

The Martial I*aw of the United States, to which the army and 
navy are subject, having been established by the national authorities, 
is connected, we think, more closely with Constitutional Law, than 
with the branch which succeeds it; but this is a subject which 
entirely transcends our limits. Of the Constitutions of the different 
states ; which are very similar to that of the United States ; we have 
no room here to speak. The Governors and Legislatures of the 
states correspond to the President and Congress of the United States ; 
and the distribution of functions is in most of the states essentially 
uniform ; differing only in the minor details. 

* Some of these acts, and particularly those relating to a nati on al bank, an em- 
bargo, and war, it will readily be understood, are no longer in force. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MUNICIPAL LAW. 

The branch of Municipal Law, includes the rules of civil conduct, 
prescribed by the competent authorities of the various nations, for 
protecting the ordinary rights, and defining the duties, of their citi- 
zens. The name is from the Latin, municipia , or corporate towns ; 
which, in ancient Rome, had their own peculiar codes of laws, dis- 
tinct from those of the empire. It applies, therefore, with great 
propriety, to the laws of the different states, and of their corporate 
cities, in our own country ; as distinguished from those of the United 
States. The Laws which govern the ordinary courts of justice in 
Great Britain, France, and other nations, must, in the present classi- 
fication of knowledge, be placed under this head. Municipal Law, 
it will be seen, is that branch of Nomology which relates most im- 
mediately to the rights and obligations of individuals, in their 
private capacity. Hence, a knowledge of its provisions is more or 
less important to every citizen, as a guide to the discharge of his 
civil duties. 

The earliest municipal code of laws on record, is that of the Jews, 
promulgated by Moses, under divine authority, 1491 to 1451, B. C. 
Its morals are still obligatory ; though its ceremonials have passed 
away. The Laws of Lycurgus, established in Sparta, 884 B. C. 
were adapted to a nation of warriors, supported by their slaves. Those 
of Draco, imposed on Athens, 623 B. C., famous only for their 
severity, were succeeded by the milder code of Solon, 594 B. C., 
which favored an aristocratic and commercial system of administra- 
tion. Under these laws, public offences were tried before the Areo- 
pagus, and higher courts ; but private suits were prosecuted before 
new tribunals, the members of which were chosen by lot from among 
the whole people. The Areopagus was also empowered to punish 
vagabonds, and to watch over the public morals, and the rigorous 
observance of the laws. 

The first Roman Laws which we can here notice, were those of 
the Twelve Tables , compiled by the Decemvirs, 450 B. C. They 
were amended, and extended, by the successive Praetors, acting as 
judges; whose edicts, collected by Julianus, under Adrian, A. D. 131, 
were pronounced perpetual. The imperial constitutions, or ordi- 
nances, were first digested and codified under Theodosius II., A. D. 
438 ; and finally at Byzantium, by Tribonian and others, under Jus- 
tinian, A. D. 533. Tribonian prepared the Institutes, or element- 
ary laws ; the Pandects, or digests of the opinions of eminent law- 
yers ; and the Codex, or new code, of revised imperial constitutions ; 
to which were afterwards added the Novels, or new constitutions, 
partly subsequent to the time of Justinian : the whole constituting the 
corpus juris civilis, or Roman Civil Law. This system of laws 
was for a time lost, in the confusion of the dark ages ; but a copy of 
the pandects, found at Amalfi, in Italy, in 1137, led to the codification 
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of the Papal Canon Law, commencing with the labors of Gratian, 
about 1151 ; and to the introduction of the Homan law in the various 
catholic states of Europe. 

The French laws, were first generally reduced to writing, under 
Charles VII., in 1453 ; and they were systematized by Louis XIV.; 
who promulgated ordinances, on the Civil process, in 1667 ; on the 
Criminal process, in 1670; on Commercial law, in 1673 ; on Forest 
law, in 1669 ; on the Marine?, in 1681 ; and on Ecclesiastical law, in 
1695. These laws were greatly simplified, in the Codes prepared 
under the Emperor Napoleon, which are still occasionally called by 
his name. The Civil Code , or general law of the country, was ela- 
borated in 1805 ; and is emphatically styled the “ Code Napoleon 
as he assisted personally in preparing it. The Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, was published in 1806; that of Criminal Procedure, in 1808 ; 
and the Penal Code in 1810. These codes, with that of Commerce , 
published in 1807, are often termed the Five Codes ; and are still the 
basis of French Municipal Law. The Constitutio Carolina , was the 
basis of the Criminal Law of Germany. It was first sketched by 
the emperor Maximilian, and proposed to the Diet at Worms, in 
1521 ; but revised and augmented at the Diet of Spire, in 1529 ; and 
published in the form of a law, in 1532, under Charles V.; from 
whom it took its name. 

In England, an excellent municipal code was established by Alfred 
the Great, A. D. 886 : which was the basis of the English Common 
Law. This was greatly modified by the Feudal Laws , introduced 
by William the Conqueror, in 1070; by which the nobles held their 
land as the gift of the king, and dealt it out to their serfs or vassals , 
who were the disfranchised Saxons, or the Norman soldiers. Fealty, 
and service, were the conditions by which the fiefs or feudal lands 
were thus held. This system was gradually superseded by the 
changes which we have referred to, in speaking of the English Con- 
stitution ; (p. 110); by which popular liberty has been partially 
restored. The English Municipal Law is derived, then, from the 
ancient common law, the feudal law, the Roman civil law, and the 
ecclesiastical law, partly blended together, and more or less modified 
by acts of Parliament ; the whole forming a complicated and hetero- 
geneous system. The character of the English law has been gradu- 
ally becoming milder ; and many offences which were formerly capita], 
are now punished by transportation or imprisonment. 

The Municipal Law of our own country, is based on that of Eng- 
land ; but variously modified by the statutes of the different states ; in 
some of which, systematic codes have been prepared ; and in all of 
which, we think such codes would be beneficial. Cases not provided 
for by statutes, are generally decided by reference to the common law> 
or to the principles of natural law and justice. The Judicial power 
of the states, is vested in various courts ; one of which is usually 
styled Supreme ; and the others are called Circuit Courts, District 
Courts, Courts of Appeals, Courts of Common Pleas, County Courts, 
Probate Courts, Justices’ Courts, and in cities, Municipal, Mayor’s, or 
Police Courts; according as the respective states have provided. 
Each state has also made provision for proceedings in Equity ; by 
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vesting Chancery powers in a Chancellor, in the Senate, or other 
high authorities. The Civil Code of Louisiana , which was di- 
gested from all the heterogeneous pre-existing laws, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, by the labors of Mr. Livingston, and promulgated in 1824, 
has been highly praised as a model of its kind, and a specimen of the 
benefits of a judicious codification. 

We proceed to treat of Municipal Law, on points which are com- 
mon to most of the states, under the heads of Laws of Persons ; 
Laws of Property ; Laws of Crimes ; and Laws of Procedure. 

§ 1. The Laws of Persons , or, as they are termed by Blackstone, 
the Rights of Persons, arise from their relations to the government, or 
to each other ; and hence are either official or private . Of official 
rights and duties, we have already spoken, as far as we had room, 
under the branch of Constitutional Law. In their private rights, per- 
sons are regarded as either citizens, or aliens ; males or females ; 
adults Or minors ; sane or insane ; masters or servants ; principals or 
agents ; and as either natural or artificial persons / the latter mean- 
ing corporations or partnerships. We shall first speak of the laws 
concerning domestic relations ; or those of husband and wife ; 
parent and child ; guardian and ward ; and master and servant : and 
afterwards treat of business relations , which are more public in their 
character. 

Females, in this country, have no political rights, as of voting, or 
holding public offices ; but, while single, they have the same legal 
rights as males. By marriage , their legal rights pass mostly to die 
husband; who, with his wife, is considered as one legal person. 
He can dispose of her personal, but not of her real property, or 
land, without her voluntary consent ; and he becomes liable for her 
support, and for her debts, whether contracted before or after mar- 
riage. Marriage is considered, in law, only as a civil contract; but 
as one of the highest importance and obligation. The marriage of 
idiots, or lunatics, or of persons nearly related, is generally forbidden 
by the civil law. Parents are the legal guardians of their children, 
whom the law regards as their servants. Guardians of idiots or 
insane persons are usually appointed over them ; but guardians of 
orphan minors are more frequently chosen by themselves, to manage 
their affairs, under proper restrictions. Apprentices are temporary 
servants, bound to their masters for a certain term, by an indenture , 
or form of law ; and held to faithful service, in return for the art 
which they acquire. 

Artificial persons , are either corporations, or partnerships. A 
corporation , is a body of men incorporated by statute or charter, for 
certain express purposes ; as banking or manufacturing. It may 
hold property, and be subject to obligations, like individuals. Cor- 
porations are usually managed by responsible trustees or directors ; 
and they are public or private, perpetual or temporary, according to 
their objects and charters ; their seal, and the signatures of their 
officers, being the evidence of their obligations. Partnerships , are 
associations of two or more persons, by contract, for business or 
other specified purposes. Each partner is a legal agent for the 
whole firm, within its proper scope, and is liable for its debts and 
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obligations. Executors , and administrators , are persons appointed 
or chosen to settle the estates of persons deceased. 

§2., The Laws of Property , are included by Blackstone under 
the title, Rights of Things ; a term borrowed from the Roman law. 
Property , is any thing deemed valuable, which can be exclusively 
owned by one person ; whether in actual possession, or in expect- 
ancy, as when secured by contracts, or expected by inheritance. 
Personal property, or personalty, includes moveable articles, called 
goods ana chattels ; but Real property, or realty, includes things 
fixed and immoveable, and hence said to be tangible ; as lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments. The word tenement, comprehends not 
only land itself, but the fixtures upon it, and privileges connected with 
it. Lands are termed corporeal hereditaments ; while easements, or 
privileges, which may be held distinct from the land itself, as right 
of way, right of rivers, commons, and the like, are termed incorpo- 
real hereditaments. The right of real property, in our own country, 
rests originally on first possession, or purchase from the aborigines ; 
and it is generally held allodiaUy, that is, by independent right ; and 
not, as it is often held in Europe, by feudal tenure. 

An Estate , is an interest in any real property. An estate in pos- 
session, is one actually held : but an estate in reversion, is one which 
by law will revert to the person claiming it, after the temporary right of 
some other person to it has expired. An estate in remainder, is one 
expressly granted to the expectant, after the termination of some 
previous grant or particular estate in the same. A freehold estate , 
is one held in fee simple, subject to no conditions or contingencies ; 
and an estate in fee, is one which, at the death of its owner, if not 
otherwise disposed of by him, descends to his heirs. An estate for 
life, is one terminating with the life of the tenant, or of some other 
person ; the tenant holding it either for life, or for, that is, during 
another's life. An estate for years, is one secured to the tenant, by 
lease, for a certain period. An estate tail or entailed, is one which 
must revert to the grantor, in case the grantee should not, at his 
decease, leave heirs as prescribed : and an estate in trust, is one con- 
veyed to a trustee or trustees, for the benefit or use of a third party, 
called the beneficiary, or cestui que trust. An estate in severalty , 
is one entirely owned by a single person ; but an estate in joint 
tenancy, in coparcenary, or in common, has two or more owners ; 
with certain differences implied by these several terms. 

A title, which is the evidence of right to an estate, may be acquired 
by occupancy for a sufficient time ; by marriage ; by descent or in- 
heritance ; by devise or bequest, that is, by the will of another ; and 
by deed of purchase, or by mortgage, with failure of redemption. 
A mortgage is the grant or conveyance of an estate in fee, as 
security for the payment of money ; with the condition that if the 
money be duly paid, the grant shall thereby become void. A con- 
tract, is an agreement between two or more legal persons, respec- 
tively to do, or not to do a certain thing or things, for a consideration 
therein specified. Such are indentures, deeds, bonds, mortgages, 
policies of insurance, and promissory notes. A promise, differs from 
a contract, in having no specified consideration or inducement. A will 
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or testament, is a voluntary instrument, disposing of the testator’s 
property, after his decease. 

$ 3. The Laws of Crimes , are included in the first parts of Black- 
stone’s Books on Private, and Public Wrongs. Crimes may be 
classed either as directly against the public welfare ; or against private 
persons ; or against private property. In the first class may be men- 
tioned treason, piracy ; insurrection, riots, or affrays ; resisting the 
execution of the law ; obstructing or injuring public works, as high- 
ways ; creating public nuisances, by contaminating the air, or water, 
and the like; gambling, profanity, and other violations of public 
morals ; and all similar offences. Perjury , or false swearing ; and 
bribery , which is hiring or being hired to pervert justice ; including 
embracery , or an attempt to corrupt or unjustly influence a jury; are 
usually both public and private wrongs. Crimes against private per- 
sons, are such as murder , or inflicting death unlawfully and inten- 
tionally ; manslaughter , or doing the same criminally, though with- 
out direct intention ; injury to personal safety , as assaulting, maim- 
ing, stabbing, shooting, or poisoning; injury to personal liberty , as 
seizing or kidnapping ; injury to personal character , as slander, or 
libelling ; and injury to personal purity , as bigamy, adultery, and the 
like. Crimes against private property, are arson , or setting fire in- 
tentionally to dwellings or buildings contiguous to them ; and, of like 
character, setting fire to, or destroying other property ; also burglary, 
or house-breaking by night ; and, analogous to it, other house-break- 
ing ; also robbery, or forcibly taking away property ; and larceny , 
or stealing ; together with forgery, counterfeiting, fraudulent convey- 
ances, swindling, and the like. 

Of the particular punishments, which, for these and other offences, 
vary in the different states, we have not sufficient room to speak par- 
ticularly. The punishments generally in use, are capital punish- 
ment, or the infliction of death, usually by hanging ; next imprison- 
ment, either in penitentiaries, which are state prisons, or in jails, 
which are county prisons; and lastly , fines or amercements, exact- 
ing the payment of money to the state, the informer, or prosecutor ; 
or damages, awarded to the injured party. Corporal punishments, 
such as whipping, branding, and cropping, are now seldom inflicted ; 
solitary confinement being generally regarded as the punishment best 
calculated to reform the offender. On the theory of punishments 
we have already briefly spoken, under the head of Political Philo- 
sophy. (p. 103.) 

§ 4. The Laws of Procedure , include the latter parts of Black- 
stone’s Books on Private and Public Wrongs ; relating to the mode 
of redressing injuries, or of punishing crimes. Proceedings in 
Courts of Justice, are styled either civil or criminal, according as 
they relate to the former or the latter objects. The violation of any 
legal right, produces an injury or wrong. If it be a dangerous one 
to society, the public authorities take cognizance of it, as a public 
crime ; otherwise it is regarded as a private wrong, for which the 
injured party has a civil remedy ; whether it relates to his lands, 
goods, person, or reputation. The redress usually sought, is the 
recovery, either of some specific article of property, or of damages, 
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to compensate for some injury sustained. An action or suit , is the 
whole course of legal proceedings, to obtain redress for a private 
wrong. The party who commences it, or sues, is called the plain- 
tiff ; the other, the defendant . An action of debt, is one for the 
recovery of a debt ; an action of covenant , is for breach of a sealed 
contract; and one of a* sump sit, is for breach of a contract not sealed; 
these being all termed actions of contract. Among actions of tort , 
are those of trespass , for violent or forcible injury to person or pro- 
perty; of trover , for the recovery of goods stolen or wrongfully 
taken; of detinue , or of replevin , for obtaining goods wrongfully 
withheld ; and of ejectment , lor recovering possession of real property. 
An action on the case , or of trespass on the case , is for any injury 
to the person, property, health, reputation, or comfort of the com- 
plaining party, inflicted without actual or constructive force. 

The term process , includes all writs and orders, issued by courts 
to their executive officers, in the course of judicial proceedings. A 
summons, is a writ, commanding the sheriff or constable to summon 
the defendant ; and a capias, requires him to take the defendant, and 
bring him into court. In some cases, the defendant is permitted to 
give bail, or security, in a certain sum of money, for his appearance. 
A writ of attachment, is one for the seizure of property. The 
declaration or count, is the plaintiff's statement of the cause of ac- 
tion ; to which the defendant may either demur ; maintaining that 
there is no sufficient cause of action, or that it is not brought in legal 
form ; or he may plead in abatement, against the jurisdiction of die 
court, the identity of the parties, or the like ; or finally, he may plead 
in bar, that is in traverse, denying the allegations of the plaintiff 
entirely. After this may come the evidence of witnesses ; the argu- 
ments of counsel ; the charge of the judge to the jury ; the verdict 
of the jury ; and th e judgment of the court ; enforced by a writ of 
execution, unless the cause be removed to a higher court. 


CHAPTER V. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Political Economy, is that branch of knowledge which investi- 
gates the nature, sources, and proper uses of national wealth. The 
name is from the Greek, *o5uj, a state ; and oixwofua, housekeeping : 
this latter term being derived from the words otxo* , a house ; and vo^os, 
law. In many respects, Political Economy may be said to bear the 
same relation to a state, which Domestic Economy does to a single 
family : for, although professedly relating to the wealth of nations, it 
indirectly examines many points of comfort and well-being, which are 
connected with the acquisition, and expenditure of wealth. Its 
connection with legislation and government, and its subserviency 
thereto, will at once be perceived from its definition ; while the 
merchant, and even the moralist may derive important lessons from 
a knowledge of its facts and principles. 

16 L 
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The first regular system of Political Economy, appears to have 
been that adopted by Colbert, under Louis XIV., and promulgated in 
the French Tariff of 1664. It has since been called the Mercantile 
System ; as it maintained that the chief source of wealth is foreign 
trade; the value of which it supposed to be measured by the 
balance of trade , or excess of exports over imports ; this balance 
being usually made up in specie. The doctrine thus promulgated has 
also been termed Colbertism ; from the name of its author. This 
theory was followed by the Agricultural (or Physiocratic) System 
of Quesnay ; who published, in 1758, his “ Tableau Economique” 
maintaining that the earth is the only source of wealth ; and that all 
taxes should be levied on land, or its produce. Adam Smith, in his 
celebrated treatise on the “ Wealth of Nations ,” published in 1776, 
maintained that all wealth consists of material products, deriving 
their value solely from the labor bestowed upon them ; while mental 
labor and acquisition he overlooked, as unproductive. His system 
was introduced into France by J. B. Say ; the first edition of whose 
work, printed in 1802, was suppressed by the order of Bonaparte. 
Say was the first writer who recognised the existence of mental 
wealth, consisting of acquired skill, or learning; but of this, his 
system made no practical application. That such wealth really con- 
stitutes capital , as much so as land or buildings, and like them, is 
productive of more wealth, was first proved and incorporated in this 
science, we believe, by our countryman, Prof. Vethake. 

In 1817, Ricardo published his “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation ,” in which he differed from Adam Smith, in main- 
taining that a rise of wages occasions a fall of profits, and hence may 
take place without causing a rise in prices ; as also, that prices of 
products do not depend upon rent ; and that as population increases, 
profits decrease, because inferior land must then be cultivated. Rev. 
T. R. Malthus has written extensively on Population ; the increase 
of which he considers as limited by the means of subsistence , refer- 
ring particularly to food. Prof. Vethake, in his recent, able treatise 
on this science, has shown, we think conclusively, that this increase 
is limited, not by the means of subsistence only, but by the means 
of support , or the amount of necessaries and luxuries actually pos- 
sessed, in comparison with the amount desired. We proceed to treat 
of Political Economy under the heads of Production, Distribution, 
Exchanges, and Consumption, of Wealth. 

§ 1. The Production of Wealth , is generally the result of labor ; 
that is of effort or exertion, physical or mental, directed to this 
object. Wealth or property, is that which can be appropriated by 
an individual or society, and made to have an exchangeable value . 
Wealth always possesses utility , technically speaking ; but there are 
objects which possess utility, without constituting wealth ; as air and 
light. The term utility, it will be seen, is here applied to many 
things, which being in demand among men, have an exchangeable 
value ; although they may, like ardent spirits, be really injurious to 
the best interests of society. This principle is distinctly recognised 
by the political economist ; who terms such articles useful, only be- 
cause they will command useful articles in exchange. By national 
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wealth , is meant the whole wealth of a nation, whether in the hands 
of individuals or of the government ; and hence a general increase 
of private wealth is an increase of national. 

The objects, or purposes, of labor, are either agricultural , to 
obtain the raw materials or produce ; or manufacturing , to prepare 
these materials for use ; or commercial , to transport them to the 
places where they are wanted. Thus, the fanner, miner and fisher- 
man ; the manufacturer and mechanic ; and the merchant and navi- 
gator reciprocally aid each other. Capital , is wealth saved, and 
applied to produce more wealth, hence said to be reproductive. 
Fixed capital, is that which is comparatively durable ; as houses, 
mills and the like ; while circulating capital , is relatively transient 
or perishable, as wages, provisions, ana materials. Writers have 
seen fit to distinguish between capital, which is the produce of labor, 
and what may be termed rental , which is the produce of nature, 
simply appropriated by individuals; as land or milTseais. Thus 
labor produces wages; capital produces interest ; and rental pro- 
duces true rent f meaning that which is received for the use of land, 
independently of its improvements. The excess of produce over 
the wages, interest, and true rent, is the reward of the skill, which 
is intellectual capital, and of the mental labor of the producer. 

The production of wealth is generally increased by the subdivision 
cf labor ; assigning to each individual that work which from skill or 
habit he can best perform, and to each region or country its most avail- 
able produce. The amount of production is also increased by means 
of inventions and improvements in the arts ; which the subdivision 
of labor tends greatly to multiply. Monopolies or exclusive privi- 
leges, should be granted only as a reward for such improvements ; 
as in the case of patents, and copyrights, which serve as stimulants 
to mental labor and ingenuity. Regulating and prohibitory duties, 
or Tariff fc, tend to restrain commercial enterprise, and to elevate the 
prices of the protected articles. Hence they are justifiable only on a 
limited scale, and for some great national object. In general, the 
production of wealth will be the greatest, where each person is left 
free to choose any lawful pursuit ; and permitted to enjoy the full 
fruit of his labors. 

§ 2. The Distribution of Wealth , is necessarily regulated by the 
relations of the demand and supply of commodities ; which are always 
tending to a standard or medium, for each article and place. This 
principle alone decides how much the rentalist , who rented the land, 
the capitalist , who loaned the requisite money, and the laborer , who 
aided in their application, shall respectively receive from the pro- 
ducer . Capital and rental, being absolutely necessary, for many 
productions, in order to render labor available, become marketable 
objects, which are to be returned good, and with a price paid for their 
use. And as the relative quantities of labor, capital, and rental, in 
any country, or in the world, can vary but slowly, their real value is 
comparatively constant ; though their nominal value fluctuates with 
that of money. Rent is said to have no influence upon the price of 
commodities ; it being the effect of a rise of prices, but not the cause. 
The natural price of raw produce, is the cost of its production from 
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land which pays no rent. As the demand increases, and new land 
is cultivated, the increased cost of produce therefrom, causes a rise 
of the rent on lands previously cultivated. Capital loaned to indi- 
viduals, sometimes commands a high rate of interest, including a 
premium paid for the risk of its loss. It is generally first applied to 
produce such objects as are in permanent demand ; and more cau- 
tiously to objects of fluctuating value ; especially if in such cases it 
would be transferred with difficulty. 

As countries advance in wealth and technical skill, the value of rent 
generally increases ; while that of interest and wages comparatively 
declines. Wages must vary, not only with the amount of labor, and 
the demand for it, but with its nature, as being more or less produc- 
tive, pleasant, or honorable. It is clear that the physician, who cures 
the farmer’s illness ; the clergyman, who labors for his eternal wel- 
fare ; the lawyer, who pleads his cause ; the judge, who sustains his 
rights ; and the soldier, who defends them ; should all share in his 
earnings, as well as his landlord and merchant ; each in proportion 
to his services, as custom and agreement may decide : nor should the 
government interfere, unless appealed to by some aggrieved party. 
Usury laws , or those restricting the rate of interest, are of doubtful 
policy, and, we think, should apply only in cases where no special 
agreement was made between the parties. No government has a 
right to take, by taxation or otherwise, any more for itself, than is 
necessary for its adequate support, and for its legitimate objects. 
Among these, we would include such public improvements as cannot 
be effected by individual efforts ; or by corporations duly restricted 
in their powers and profits, and under reasonable legislative control. 

§ 3. Exchanges of Wealth * including its transportation to places 
where it is wanted, may increase its actual value, though not its quan- 
tity. The exchangeable value of any commodity depends not only 
on its intrinsic value, including durability, but on the supply and de- 
mand for it, in comparison with other articles. The natural price , 
or real value, is the actual cost of producing and transporting it ; but 
the market price , or nominal value, depends also upon the relative 
value of money. When the relative value of money varies, the mar- 
ket prices of all other articles, so far as they are affected thereby, rise 
or fall alike, unless it be that articles of luxury fluctuate the most. 

Money , is that commodity which is most frequently exchanged for 
every other ; that is, the medium of exchanges. Gold and silver, 
from their durability, rarity, and convenience, have become the stand- 
ard money of the world. They are coined, to save the necessity of 
frequently weighing and assaying them ; the government stamp at- 
testing their quantity, and purity ; and hence slightly increasing their 
value. Bank notes derive their value from their convertibility into 
coin ; and hence they are at par, only so long as they are payable in 
specie, on demand, at the counter of the bank which owes them ; 
otherwise they are depreciated, however solvent the bank may eventu- 
ally be found. The value of money fluctuates with its quantity. 
Were half the money in the world to be annihilated, the remainder 
would be nearly doubled in value ; and the nominal prices of all other 
commodities would rise in nearly the same proportion. It will be 
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readily seen that all fluctuations in the value of money are injurious 
either to debtors or creditors. 

Banka are of three kinds ; though in our own country the three 
are generally united. Banks of deposits , receive money for safe 
keeping, and repay it to the order of the creditor ; receiving compen- 
sation therefor, by the use of the money. Banks of discount, lend 
money, on security ; but discount the notes which they receive ; that 
is deduct so much from the money which they lend, as will be equi- 
valent to interest thereon. Banks of circulation , issue notes of their 
own, usually payable on demand ; and these bank notes circulate as 
money, on governmental authority. But the more abundant they be- 
come, the less is their real value ; and when a sudden demand for 
specie arises, the banks greatly diminishing their discounts and circu- 
lation, greatly increase the fluctuations in the quantity and value of 
money. We think that banks are useful, under proper restrictions, 
when their number and circulation are sufficiently limited : and that, 
even when they are too numerous, their number should not be dimi- 
nished too rapidly or suddenly, lest injurious fluctuations should 
ensue. It is an important question whether stockholders, and espe- > 
daily directors, should not be placed under heavier liabilities ; to 
guard against abuses and failure of these institutions. 

§ 4. Consumption of Wealth , is said to be productive, or unpro- 
ductive, according as it generates more wealth, or not. Strictly 
speaking, the former is not a consumption of wealth, but only erf 
certain commodities, for the sake of producing others, or a greater 
quantity of the same : and wealth in general is the surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption. The distinction between necesaary and 
luxurious consumption, is quite indefinite and arbitrary ; as what 
some individuals might deem necessary for themselves, others, of 
different habits, might deem luxurious. Though it is desirable that 
the private consumption of wealth should be less than the production, 
yet this is a point in which the government has no right to interfere, 
unless public prosperity and virtue are at stake. Sumptuary latts, 
regulating private expenditure, are not only odious, but they dis- 
courage production. 

A portion of the national wealth is necessarily consumed by the 
government, in accomplishing its important objects ; and this portion 
it derives by some mode of taxation. A poll tax , or tax on persons, 
if it be general, exacts as much from the poor as from this rich ; though 
the latter need protection for their property, as well as their persons, 
and should therefore pay more in proportion to their numbers. A 
land tax , or tax on lands, might have been just originally; as it 
would in time be felt alike by all men, in the general rise of prices ; 
but its present introduction, would at first burthen the landholders 
unjustly, unless the change were very gradual. An excise , or internal 
tax on commodities, is difficult to collect ; and a tax on exports is felt 
severely by merchants, who wait a long time before receiving returns 
therefrom. A general tax on both persons and property would pro- 
bably be the most just ; but a tax on imports, under the name of 
duties or customs , is the most convenient to collect, and hence re- 
sorted to by most nations. 
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A tax for the support of religion, we believe to be unnecessary ; 
as the voluntary contributions of piety and philanthropy are its meet 
support : but a tax for the support of the disabled poor, is dictated by 
humanity itself ; though to discourage pauperism, those who are able 
to work should be supplied with work and kept employed. A tax 
in behalf of elementary education, is, we think, of fundamental im- 
portance; as tending to promote good order; to prevent poverty, 
vice, and crime ; ana to increase the amount of human happiness, by 
raising the scale of intellectual refinement and enjoyment. This is 
the best, and, perhaps, the only remedy that can be recommended, 
to prevent the excessive increase of population, which takes place 
chiefly among the poorer and less enlightened classes of society. 
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THEOLOGY. 


In the Department of Theology, we include the study of ail Reli- 
gions, whether of heathen or Christian nations. The name is 
derived from the Greek, 0«o$, God ; and xoyo$, a discourse ; as it 
comprehends the study of the Deity, his laws and revelations, and 
our duty towards him ; all of which is sometimes designated as the 
study of Divinity . It may be properly subdivided into the branches 
of Paganism, IVfohamedanism, Judaism and Christianity : to each 
of which, the term Theology has been applied, by believers therein. 
We place this department last, in the province of Psychonomy ; be- 
cause we regard it as the highest and noblest of human studies. But 
it should not be forgotten that a theoretical knowledge even of The- 
ology, may, like the sunbeam on the mountain glacier, only dazzle to 
blind ; while, unless the heart is warmed with vital piety, the cold- 
ness and barrenness of eternal death may reign within. 

The term Religion, is from the Latin religio , a sacred obligation ; 
and it is nearly synonymous with piety, signifying love to God, obedi- 
ence to his laws, and submission to his will. By Natural Religion, 
is meant that knowledge and veneration of the Deity, which was 
attainable by the heathen nations, or by human reason, unassisted by 
revelation. The fact that every nation, however barbarous, has some 
object of worship, shows that piety is natural to man, although it 
is so often corrupted by debasing passions ; and that some religion 
is necessary to satisfy our better nature. The necessity of a First 
Cause , to create and govern the world ; the existence of moral good 
and evil ; and the doctrine of future rewards and punishments ; these 
are perhaps the chief truths which were discoverable by human 
reason ; and which have accordingly been more or less known to 
heathen nations. 

Revealed Religion, comprehends, besides the doctrines of Natural 
Religion, many truths which were beyond the reach of human rea- 
son, though not contradictory thereto ; and for a knowledge of which 
we are indebted directly to divine Revelation . The unity and 
spirituality of the Deity, may have been discoverable by the light of 
reason ; though more probably made known by traditions, handed 
down from the early patriarchs, to the migrating families of their 
descendants. But the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel ; such as the 
fall and condemnation of mankind ; the incarnation, and atonement 
of our Saviour ; and the mission of the Holy Spirit ; in short, the 
whole gospel scheme of salvation ; these are truths which revelation 
alone could unfold, to cheer the saddening human heart. While, 
therefore, we deplore the weakness of our nature, as manifested by 
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our own personal errors, we may rejoice in the goodness and mercy 
of our Creator ; both in providing a way for our salvation, and in 
revealing that way to our knowledge, so clearly, that all who truly 
seek it may find it, and attain to light and life eternal. 

The Revelation of which we speak, and the only one which we 
recognize to be such, is the Bible , comprising the Old and New 
Testaments. True it is that human reason has been exercised in 
proving the truth of this Revelation, and ascertaining its meaning: 
but this detracts nothing from the excellence or importance of the 
Holy Scriptures. It has been beautifully said, that “ reason is 
the compass by which we steer our course ; and revelation is the 
polar star, by which we correct its variations." The value of reve- 
lation appears from this, that by its aid, the youth of the present 
day, may know more of religion and morality, than the wisest of the 
heathen philosophers ; although many of them employed a long life 
in studying the mysteries of their origin and their destiny. In illustra- 
tion of this point, we may here add that Socrates, the worthiest of 
them all, deemed it necessary “ that an instructor should be sent 
from heaven, with special authority to reveal and enforce the duty 
of man." 

Engrossed as we are by the cares, the pursuits, and the pleasures 
of this life, who can realize the wondrous realities that await us in a 
future state of being! Or who can prepare for that state, as he 
would wish to have done, when the lamp of life shall flicker in its 
socket, the world recede like a dreamy shadow, and the soul wing 
its flight to eternity ! Shall we rise, upborne on angels’ wings, to 
the mansions of a Saviour’s love, there to serve Him who shed his 
precious blood to save us, and enjoy His blissful presence forever ? 
Or will our own conscious guilt, in sinning against such mercy, and 
neglecting so great salvation, drag us down, self-condemned, to the 
gulf of eternal perdition, of darkness and despair? It is well to 
think of these things, and well to choose our course ; lest, drifting 
aimless on life’s uncertain sea, the storm overtake us, and bury our 
frail bark beneath the unfathomable waters. How inexpressibly 
awful, and affecting, is that saddest of all shipwrecks, the shipwreck 
of the soul ! 

There are many questions relating to the Divine government, and 
to the different orders of being, which the Bible leaves, and doubt- 
less wisely leaves, enveloped in mystery. Such are the origin of 
physical and moral evil ; the relation of man’s free will to God’s 
foreknowledge ; the nature of the soul, and of spiritual existence ; 
the particular duties and enjoyments of angelic beings ; the inhabit- 
ants, if such there are, of the starry worlds around us ; and other 
similar themes, which will readily occur to the reflecting mind. In 
reference to these subjects, we can only offer the suggestion, that the 
world which we inhabit, and the races which inhabit it, constitute 
but an infinitely small portion of the works and creatures of Provi- 
dence ; and that our apostacy may serve as a warning to other orders 
of being, by which they are kept from rebellion and from woe. It 
must have been so permitted, by the Creator, or it could not so have 
been ; but the Divine purposes therein, it were impious for us to 
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impugn, as it is superfluous for us to know. Suffice it, that the 
Bible can impart all the knowledge which is necessary for our salva- 
tion; and more than we are capable of acquiring in our present 
probationary state. Its excellence, however, can only be realized by 
comparing it with the systems of false religion, which have enslaved 
or still enslave a large portion of our race. 

We proceed, therefore, to treat first of Paganism and Mohame- 
danism; and, after these, of Judaism, considering it as introductory 
to Christianity ; which last we shall then be prepared to examine 
from a higher point of view. 


CHAPTER L 

PAGANI8M. 

In the branch of Paganism, we include all the fabulous and poly- 
theistic systems of Religion which have prevailed in pagan or 
heathen nations ; whether they worship the heavenly bodies, or men, 
beasts, or idols. The name is derived from the Latin, paganut , a 
peasant or villager ; and was first applied in the time of Constantine 
the Great ; because, when he forbade the heathen worship in the cities 
of the Roman empire, those who still adhered to it, retired to the vil- 
lages and fields to practise it. Paganism comprehends the greater 
part of Mythology , properly so called, that is, the study of the fables 
of ancient times ; the name Mythology being derived from the Greek 
f*v0of 9 a fable. Some of these fables were purely historical, philoso- 
phical or allegorical ; but the greater part, even of these, were more 
or less closely connected with systems of religion. 

The term Mythology, was first applied to the Greek and Roman 
systems of fables, or Classic Mythology ; but it has since been ex- 
tended to those of heathen nations generally. The Romans borrowed 
their system from the Greeks ; and it is now well ascertained that the 
Greeks derived theirs from the Egyptians and Phoenicians. All these 
systems, as also those of the Persians, Hindoos, Boodhists, Scandi- 
navians, and American Indians, alike bear traces of the Scripture His- 
tory, and the ancient religion of the patriarchs ; from which, doubtless, 
they have all been derived, with various degrees of corruption. This, 
we think, has been conclusively shown by various writers, particu- 
larly Bryant and Faber ; the former of whom traces the ancient My- 
thology back to the Deluge, and the deification of Noah and his three 
sons, under the names of Chronos or Saturn and his offspring : while 
the latter, moreover, detects in it various traditions concerning Adam, 
and the antediluvian ages. 

Faber supposes the first stage of idolatry to have been the worship 
of some representative of the Supreme Being, in his stead; as the sun, 
the elements, or some favored mortal. From this, the transition would 
be easy to the worship of idols and beasts, considered as personifica- 
tions of some divine principle, and as sources of good or evil to man- 
kind. The human passions even, and moral virtues were ranked as 
17 
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deities ; and temples erected for their worship. In process of time, 
heroes, and benefactors, or even destroyers of mankind, their deeds 
being magnified by the dim light of tradition, came to be deified, as 
gods, or demigods, and objects of adoration. The doctrine of Poly- 
theism, or the belief of many gods, being thus disseminated, their 
number increased surprizingly ; the gods of one nation being adopted 
by another, and frequently their history and attributes mingled in 
interminable confusion. Hence, Mythology is a labyrinth, now 
dilapidated by the hand of time, and which probably can never be 
perfectly explored. 

We proceed to treat of Paganism, under the heads of Egyptian, 
Aramaean, Classic, Hindoo, Scandinavian, and Ind-American Mytho- 
logy. 

§ 1. The Egyptian Mythology , is partly illustrated by ancient 
classic writers, and partly by the recent discoveries concerning Hiero- 
glyphics ; to which we have already alluded, (p. 49). The ancient 
Egyptians believed the world to have been hatched from an immense 
egg of matter, by the animating and genial power of the demiurgos , 
or Supreme Deity. They divided the world into three zones ; the 
first being the earth ; the second the air, in which the souls of the 
dead were subjected to transient probation or punishment, before 
entering the third zone, that of eternal rest. They believed in the 
transmigration of souls ; and this probably led to their worship of 
various animals, as incarnations of men or gods. The regions of the 
dead they called Amenti ; and Elisout was the name of a cemetery, 
beyond the lake Acherusia (or Acharejish) ; whence came the Grecian 
fable of the Elysian Fields ; for Elisout, in Coptic, signifies rest ; and 
Charon, a ferryman. 

The earliest gods of Egypt, appear to have been Chnoub, Neith, 
and Phtha ; different personifications of the Supreme Being. Chnoub , 
Chnouph, or Cneph, (Noub, Nouf, Nouv, or Nef), was the personi- 
fication of goodness ; and the emblem of paternity ; represented by a 
ram’s head or horns. He was regarded as the demiurgos or creator, 
and afterwards confounded with Amoun, and Jupiter. Neith , cor- 
responding nearly to Minerva, was the personification of wisdom; 
and was once represented by a vulture, as the emblem of maternity ; 
which symbol was afterwards applied to Isis. Phtha or Phta, cor- 
responding nearly to Vulcan, was regarded by some as the first crea- 
tor, but by others as the son of Chnoub. He was rather a personifi- 
cation of solar light and heat ; being represented by the sun, or by a 
hawk, or having a hawk’s head on a human body. Sate, correspond- 
ing nearly to Juno, was styled daughter of Phtha, and queen of the 
three regions ; and was represented by the sacred pshent , or head 
dress with two horns. Sme, answering to Themis, was represented 
as wearing a feather on her head, or symbolically by a serpent ; her 
province being to lead souls to judgment. 

In later times, the sun was worshipped under the names of Phri 
or Re, (or Ri), corresponding to Apollo; and still later, as Osiris, 
corresponding to Pluto, the ruler of the infernal regions, or the snn 
after its setting. In like manner, the moon was worshipped, first 
under the name of Ioh ; and afterwards as Isis, the wife of Osiris, 
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corresponding to Proserpina, the wife of Pluto. Osiris has been 
considered by some writers as representing the river Nile ; an honor 
which belongs rather to Serapis ; while Isis they have regarded as 
the earth, corresponding to Ceres : and the marriage of Osiris and 
Isis, they supposed to typify the inundations of the Nile, by which 
Egypt was fertilized. The evil deity of the Egyptians was Typhon , 
the brother of Osiris, who murdered him, for the sake of his king- 
dom ; and this fable is supposed to typify the South Wind, drying 
up the Nile. Nephthys was the twin sister of Typhon, and became 
his wife. 

Typhon was slain by Horus , (or Arueri), the son of Osiris and 
Isis, and one of the infernal judges. Isis, in seeking her husband’s 
mangled remains, was aided by Anubis ; who was a son of Osiris 
and Nephthys, and another of the infernal judges, usually represented 
with a dog’s head. Apis, represented by a bull, was the third judge ; 
and the Egyptians worshipped two other sacred bulls, Mnevis, and 
Onuphis. Pooh they worshipped as ruler of the regions of the air ; 
and Thoth as his assistant, who drove unworthy souls back to de- 
graded bodies ; the Mercurius Psychopompus, as well as Trismegis- 
tus, of the Romans. As Horus , though the son of Osiris and Isis 
also represented the sun ; so Bubastis , although their daughter, also 
typified the moon, corresponding to Luna, or rather to Lucina. 

§ 2. Under the head of Aramaean Mythology , we comprehend 
that of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Persians, Syrians, PhcBnicians 
and Canaanites; the name being derived from Aram, from whom 
the Chaldeans and Syrians were descended. Their Mythology was 
doubtless as ancient as the Egyptian ; similarly introduced ; and, 
though less complicated, it was still extensive. But as little is known 
of it, and that little is of minor interest, we shall here speak of it very 
briefly. Its origin is attributed to Cush, the eldest son of Ham ; but 
it must have soon spread among the nations ; and its natural result 
was the impious attempt to build the tower of Babel. That tower 
afterwards became the unholy temple of the idol god Bel or Baal , 
(or Paal, or Pulj, who is regarded as a deification of Belus, and a 
personification of the sun. The other chief deity of the Babylonians 
was the infamous Mylitta , the goddess of licentiousness. The 
ancient Persians worshipped several gods, particularly Mithras , 
(Mithros, or Mitras), the sun, which was afterwards worshipped by 
the Gauls. They adored Oromastes , or Oromazus, as the spirit of 
light, and of goodness ; and Arimanes , as the spirit of darkness and 
evil. The sect of the Guebres , or Gaurs, who were called Parsees 
in India, and who were worshippers of fire, originated with Zoroaster, 
the author of the Zend-avesta, about 500 B. C. 

The idol Rimmon of the Syrians, is supposed to have been the 
same either as Bel or Mylitta; and among their other gods were 
Asimah and Adad or Hadad ; Elagabolus or Aglibolus and Malachbe- 
lus ; the two latter of which were introduced afterwards into Rome. 
The principal gods of the Phoenicians were Adonis and Astarte , or 
the sun and moon; the Adonis and Venus of the Classics. The 
Cabiri or Samothracian gods, that is, Ceres, Proserpina, Pluto and 
Mercury, and indeed most of the Classic deities were borrowed from 
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the Phoenicians. They also worshipped Beelzebub , or the fly-god ; 
Baalpeor or Belphegor, the stone-god ; and Moloch , represented as 
a calf, and typifying the sun or Are. The Philistines worshipped 
Dagon , half man and half fish ; and Derceto or Atergatis, having the 
form attributed to mermaids. 

§ 3. Under the head of Classic Mythology , we include the Greek 
and Roman ; which are so nearly identical, that, for brevity’s sake, 
they may be treated as one system. The Romans adopted the deities 
of Greece, merely changing their names, and adding some fables of 
their own tradition or invention. Accordingly, we shall here give the 
Greek names first, and append the Roman in parentheses, to save 
repetition. The Grecian Mythology was based on the Doric and 
Orphic hymns, from which Homer and Hesiod borrowed their theo- 
gony and cosmogony, or origin of the gods, and the world. Orpheus, 
being a Thracian, introduced the gods of the Phoenicians ; and these 
were mingled with the Egyptian deities, introduced by Danaus and 
Cecrops. The gods of Greece were very numerous, and said to in- 
habit the various parts of the universe. They were classed as the 
major and minor gods ; and as celestial, terrestrial, and infernal. The 
twelve greater deities , were Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mercury, Mars, 
and Vulcan; with Juno, Ceres, Vesta, Minerva, Diana, and Venus. 
These, the Romans termed consentes ; and they added eight other 
select deities; viz. Saturn, Janus, Pluto, Bacchus, and Sol; with 
Rhea, Luna, and Latona. (See Plate IV.) 

Uranus , (Ccelus), or heaven, was represented as the oldest of the 
gods ; and Gaia , (Terra or Tellus), that is the earth, as his wife. 
Their children were Kronos, (Saturn), and Rhea, (or Cybele), his 
wife ; with Janus, Oceanus, and many others, including the Titans, 
and the Cyclops . Saturn was the god of time ; and obtained from 
his brothers the kingdom of the universe, on the condition of destroy- 
ing all his sons, at their birth ; but Cybele secreted Zeus , (or Jupi- 
ter) ; Poseidon , (or Neptune) ; and Hades , (or Pluto) ; and their 
sisters were Hera , (Juno) ; Demeter , (Ceres) ; and Hestia , (or 
Vesta). Jupiter, it is said, dethroned his father Satum, and became 
ruler of heaven and earth ; allowing to Neptune the dominion of the 
sea; and to Pluto, that of the infernal regions, or regions of the dead, 
hence called Hpdes; including Tartarus , or the abode of the damned, 
and Elysium , or the abodes of the blest. Of the sisters, Juno is 
said to have become the wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven; Ceres, 
became the goddess of corn and harvests ; and Vesta became the 
goddess of fire and of purity. 

The / offspring of Jupiter, it is said, were Apollo , (or Phoebus) ; 
Hermes , (or Mercury) ; Ares , (or Mars) ; Hephaestus , (or Vulcan) ; 
Pallas , (or Minerva) ; and Artemis , (or Diana) ; besides Dionysus , 
(or Bacchus) ; Hebe , (or Juventas) ; Persephone , (or Proserpina) ; 
and the Muses, the Graces, the Infernal Judges, and the demigods, 
Perseus, Amphion, Zethus, Castor, and Pollux. The first six of this 
long list are in the number of the greater deities. Apollo was the 
god of music and poetry ; Mercury, the god of eloquence, and of 
commerce; Mars, the god of war, Bellona being his wife; and 
Vulcan was the god of fire. Minerva, sprung from Jupiter’s brain, 
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w*s the goddess of wisdom ; Diana was the goddess of hunting, and 
of chastity ; and Anhrodite, (or Venus), sprung from the foam of 
the sea, was the goadess of love and beauty. 

Of the select deities, Saturn, already mentioned, was the god of 
time; and Janus, his brother, presided over the year. Pluto, we 
have already mentioned as the brother of Jupiter; and Bacchus, the 
‘god of wine, as Jupiter’s son. Sol, is but another name, or form, 
of Apollo, or the sun ; as Luna is of Diana, or the moon. Rhea or 
Cybele, has been mentioned as the wife of Saturn, who reigned with 
him in the golden age ; and Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, 
is reckoned by some as one of the select deities, though others men- 
tion Genius in her stead. 

Hebe was the goddess of youth, and originally Jupiter's cup- 
bearer; and Proserpina, who was carried away by Pluto, became 
the queen of Hades. Of the Mu$es , Clio, Calliope, Erato, Thalia, 
Melpomene, Terpsichore, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania, who 
collectively presided over the liberal arts ; of the Graces , Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne ; of the Infernal Judges, Minos, Rhada- 
manthos, and JSacus ; of the Gorgons , Medusa, Stheno, and Eury- 
ale ; the Furies , Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megsera ; the Fates , Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos; of the Rural Deities , Pan, Silenus, the 
Fauns, and Satyrs, Flora, Pomona, the Naiads, Limnads, Oreads, 
and Dryads ; of the Marine Deities , Nereus, Proteus, Triton, and 
the Nereids and Sirens; of the Winds , jEoIus, Boreas, Eurus, 
Notus, and Zephyrus ; and of various other deities, demigods, and 
heroes, we have no farther room here to speak. The Naiads, we 
can barely remark, were nymphs of the rivers, brooks, and foun- 
tains ; the Limnads, of lakes, and pools ; the Oreads were nymphs 
of the mountains ; and the Dryads were nymphs inhabiting forests 
and trees. 

$ 4. The Hindoo Mythology , is a kind of Pantheism, regarding 
the Universe as God, or rather as the animate body of which God 
is the soul. The doctrine of transmigration probably originated in 
India, and is the continual key to its complicated system of deities 
and incarnations. The sacred books of the Hindoos, are the four 
Vedas or Vedus, containing prayers and precepts; six Angas , 
which are commentaries on the Vedas ; four Upavedas , relating to 
sciences and arts ; and lastly the Upangas , consisting of the Puranas, 
the Derma-Shastras, and the Dersanas, partly mythical and partly 
philosophical. To the Derma-Shastras belong the ordinances of 
Menou , containing a code of laws and customs, with a poetical ac- 
count of the gods and of the creation. All these sacred books 
collectively are called the Shastra or Shasters. The original God, 
called Brahm , or Brahmatma, according to Menou, first created the 
waters ; from which sprang a golden egg, blazing like a thousand 
suns ; and from this egg was born Brahma , self-existing, floating on 
a lotus leaf. Others say that Brahma sprang from Narayana , or 
the spirit moving on the waters. Brahma is generally regarded as 
the creator of the visible world, and author of the Vedas ; but as 
now in a state of retirement or rest. His wife Seraswatee , Saras- 
wati, or Brahmini, is regarded as the patroness of learning. 
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The three principal gods of the Hindoos, are Brahma the creator, 
Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer ; though the two latter 
may be regarded as incarnations of the former. Of Brahma, we may 
add to what is said above, that he is the parent of the Bishis or Menus, 
seven or ten in number, including Adimi or Swayambhuva, and 
others ; probably corresponding to Adam and the patriarchs : and 
the Brahmins (or Bramins) claim to have proceeded from Brahma’s 
mouth. Vishnu , (or Veeshnoo), the preserver, is represented with 
several heads, and regarded as omnipotent and omniscient. He is 
said to have passed through nine avatars , or incarnations, to save or 
benefit the world ; and the tenth is yet to come. As the Matsyava- 
tara, or fish avatar, half man and half fish, he preserved the ark, and 
rescued the Vedas from a demon ; and as the Kurmavatara, or tor- 
toise avatar, he sustained the world when shaken by demons, and 
churned the sea, to enrich mankind. In the boar, and lion avatars, he 
rescued the earth from daityas or wicked demigods ; and as the 
dwarf avatar he humbled the impious Mahabeli. His last four 
avatars were in human shape ; as Rama Parasu ; as Rama Chandra 
(or Ramatshandra); as Krishna , (Creeshna) or Juggernaut; and as 
Boodhu , (or Budha), the founder of a new religion. Laksmi , 
Lakshmi, Sita, or Sree, the goddess of fortune and plenty, was the 
wife of Vishnu. 

Siva , (Shiva, or Shivu), the destroyer, called also Mahadeo, 
Mahadeva, Iswara, and Ruara, is a personification of time, or of fire; 
and Parvatiy (or Parvadi), called also Durga, Doorga, Devi Kali, or 
Bhavani, the goddess of marriage, and punisher of evil doers, was his 
wife. Their sons, were Ganesa, (or Guneshu), the god of policy 
and cunning ; and Kartikya , (or Kartikeya), the god of war. Indr a 
was regarded as lord of the elements, and Aindri as his wife ; Pa - 
vana or Vayu, as god of the winds; Agni , (or Aghni), as the god 
of fire ; Prithivi , as goddess of the earth ; Varuna , as ruler of the 
ocean ; Surya or Sooryu, of the sun ; Chandra , of the moon ; and 
Yama or Beli, as ruler of all the dead. Nareda was the god of 
music ; Cuvera or Cubera, of riches ; and Nirit, of purification. 
The Suras or Soors are good angels ; the Asuras f or Asoors, evil 
ones ; of whom Mahasoor is chief. The Apsaras are beautiful maids 
of heaven ; the Dew t as or De vitas, are genii ; some good, as the 
Ginarers , Ganduwers, or Gandharvas ; some evil, as the Danava 
or devils. 

The Swerga or Swega-Surgs, is the paradise of Indra, on the top 
of Mount Meru ; and Padalon , or Patala, is the infernal region ; of 
which Nirurdi is king, and Padurhati , judge. The Hindoos 
believe that three great periods called Calpas have elapsed ; and the 
present one they call Kali-Yug ; at the end of which, Vishnu, as the 
tenth or horse avatar, will destroy the world ; and all spirits will be 
reabsorbed into Brahm, the Eternal. The principal Hindoo sects, are 
the Vaishnavas , or Voisnuvus, who worship Vishnu, chiefly on the 
eastern coast ; the Saivas , or Soivus, who worship Siva, chiefly on the 
western coast ; the Sactas , or Shaktus, who worship the Sacti or 
goddesses, particularly Doorga ; the Sourus who worship Surya or 
the sun, and the Ganuputyus who worship Ganesa. Their wor- 
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ship consists of visits to the Pagodas ; and of ablutions, sacrifices, 
and tortures ; with cruel and horrid ceremonies, such as immolation 
under the car of Juggernaut. 

Boodhitm , or Budhuism, comprehends the worship of Budhu, in 
Hindoostan, and the countries east and north of it. Budhu, we 
have already mentioned, as the ninth avatar, or incarnation of Vish- 
nu; whose era was about 544 B. C. He came, it is stated in the 
Jatas, as an ascetic philosopher, to reform a corrupted religion. The 
Boodhists say that four deities have already appeared, and Budhu is 
the fifth ; and that he is yet to reach a higher state of perfection. 
8ome of the sect, as in Ceylon, worship other Hindoo gods, as sub- 
ordinate to Budhu; but most of the Boodhists regard him as the 
only god now claiming their worship. A sect called Jainas , have a 
god Reshaba, who they say became incarnate nearly in the same 
manner as Budhu. The Lamaism of Thibet, is but another form 
of Budhism ; the Delai Lama , or grand priest, being considered as 
an incarnation of Budhu, and worshipped also in Tartary. His idol 
is called Muha-Moonee , in Thibet ; Godumu or Gotumu, in Ava ; 
Shummunu , in Siam ; and Fo % in China 

The Chinese, as taught by Confucius , or Kung-foo-tse, about 551 
B. C., worshipped the elements, as agents of the Supreme Deity. 
About the same time Lao-Kung, (or Laou-Kiung), founded the sect 
of the Tao-Tzee % (or Faose), who lived luxuriously; worshipped 
their own ancestors ; and pretended by means of a certain drink to 
become immortal. Boodhism was introduced into China, about 
A. D. 65. The idol Fo $ (Foe or Fuh), is the same deity as Budhu ; 
and his priests are called by the Chinese, Ho- Chang ; by the Siam- 
ese, Talapoins ; and by the Japanese, Bonzes . Some of the Chi- 
nese worship other gods ; as Lui-Shin , the thunderer ; and Hai- 
Vangi the god of the sea. 

§ 5. Under the head of Scandinavian Mythology , we include 
that of the Normans and Saxons, forming an extensive and romantic 
system. It was introduced from Asia, not long before the Christian 
Era ; systematized by the scalds or bards, in their sacred poems, 
which are included in the Edda; but supplanted by Christianity, 
before the end of the tenth century. It traces the origin of things to 
a world of mist and snow, in the north, called Niffleheim , and a 
world of light and fire in the south, called Mispdheim or Muspel- 
heim ; the heat of which, melting the frost, produced the giant Ymir 
and the cow Audumbla or (Edumla, on whose milk the giant fed. 
From Y mir sprang the evil race of ice-giants ; but from the cow pro- 
ceeded Bure , the father of Bore or Boer, who married Belsta , and 
had three sons, Oden or Woden, Vile or Wile, and Ve. 

These brothers slew the giant Ymir, and out of his body created 
the world ; after which, they formed the first man and woman, Asker , 
and Emla. Then appeared Nott or night, riding on her horse 
Hrimfaxi, or blackmane ; and her son Dagur or day, on his horse 
Skinfaxi, or shiningmane. Odin, the chief deity, was supposed to 
dwell, with Frigga his wife, in the palace Valhalla , or war-hall, in 
the city Asgard, the metropolis of heaven, approached only by the 
bridge Bifrost, or the rainbow. There, heroes slain in battle, were 
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feasted, and attended by the beautiful maidens, the Valkyrias. Thor, 
or Thunre, was the mighty god of thunder ; Uller , his son, was the 
god of skating and duelling ; Balder , was the god of justice and good- 
ness ; Forsette , his son, the god of concord ; Niord , was god of the 
sea and navigation ; Frey, his son, was the god of sunshine and rain; 
Tyr or Tuisco, the god of battles ; Brage or Braga, the god of wis- 
dom and poetry ; Hoder , was the blind god; Vtdar , the powerful god 
of silence ; Vali, the god of archery ; and HeimdaU , was the sentinel 
of heaven. The worship of Seator or Saturn was introduced by the 
Saxons, and was of Roman origin. 

Other goddesses, besides Frigga, were Saga or Laga, the myste- 
rious ; Syra or Eica, the goddess of medicine ; Gesione , of chastity; 
Snotra, of modesty ; and Tylla or Jylla, of secrecy. Freya , daugh- 
ter of Niord and wife of Hoaer, was the goddess of love ; Siona, or 
Soona, of first love ; Wara, of marriage ; Vara, of truth; Lobna, of 
reconciliation; Lyna, of preservation; Wora or Vora, of wisdom; 
and Synia, of law and justice, lduna, wife of Brage, kept the 
mystic apples of youth. The Fairies , were mostly good spirits, the 
offspring of the gods; and the three Nomas , Urda, Varanda or 
Veidandi, and Skulda, were the mighty spirits of the past, pre- 
sent, and future. 

Loke , one of the ice-giants, was usually an evil spirit, though 
sometimes reckoned with the gods. Angerbode was his wife, and 
their offspring were the serpent Midgard, die wolf Fenris, and Hela, 
the dread goddess of death. Siguna or Signa was his second wife, 
and Vali and Nari, their sons. The Dwarfs , were produced from 
the corpse of Ymir; and the Genii were good or evil, according as 
they sprang from the gods, or the giants. The Edda teaches that the 
twilight of the gods is yet to come, when Surtur the black will 
destroy Valhalla and Nifileheim, with most of the gods; after which 
the great Alfader will create a new heaven, Gimle ; and a new hell, 
Nastrond , where even warriors, if vicious, will be doomed to punish- 
ment. 

The Celtic tribes, in Wales and Brittany, worshipped several gods, 
corresponding nearly to those of the Romans. The Druids were 
their priests, and had great influence in the direction of their affairs. 
They believed in transmigration, and worshipped in gloomy groves, 
or under the oak, their sacred tree. 

§ 5. Of Ind-American Mythology , we have room for but a few 
words. The Mexicans believed in one Supreme Deity, Teotl or 
Ipalnemoani ; but they worshipped several gods or idols ; as Tladoc , 
god of the waters ; Quetzalcohuatl , god of the winds ; Huitzulupuctli , 
Vitzilipuztli, or Mexitli, the god of war; Nahuatzin , or the sun; 
and Tezcatlipoca , or Telpuctli, the youngest of the gods, who re- 
stored the earth after the flood. The Peruvians also worshipped the 
sun; in whose temple were Virgins of the Sun, like the Roman 
Vestals. They called the first man Manco-Capac , and his wife 
Mama Oella, or Ocolla. The Northern Indians generally worship 
but one God, and have no idols; believing in a future life of war and 
hunting, in the land of the great Spirit. 
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CHAPTER n. 

XOHAXIDANI0X. 

lx the branch of Mohamedanism, we shall treat briefly of the spu- 
rious religion established by Mohamed , or Mahomet , the self-styled 
prophet of the Arabians. His name is often written Mahomet , and 
his religion styled Mahometanism ; but the former orthography now 
generally prevails, as the most correct. This religion is also called 
Islamism; the word Islam signifying devotion or piety; and its 
followers style themselves Moslems , or Mussulmans , that is, the de- 
voted or obedient. This religion, which superseded the Sabianism 
or 8 tar worship, as well as the idol worship, of the ancient Arabians, 
is but a corrupt mixture of Judaism and Christianity, with doctrines 
more indulgent to the human passions : and its rapid diffusion is due 
in part to this feature ; but still more to the force and violence with 
which it was propagated. We shall first speak of its History; next, 
of its Doctrines ; and, finally, of its Practice ; referring, therein, to 
the different Sects, into which its followers are divided. 

§ 1. The most important part of the HistoA/ of Mohamedanism, 
is that of its founder. Mohamed, (or Mahomet), was born at Mecca, 
in Arabia, about A. D. 560 ; and belonged to the tribe of Koreish, or 
the Koraishites ; his ancestors having been the guardians of the idol 
temple, called the Kaaba. He is said to have twice visited Syria, as 
a merchant ; and probably learned, from the Nestorian monks, some 
of the doctrines of Christianity. His marriage with the rich widow 
Khadijah , (or Kadijah), placed him in easy circumstances, and en- 
abled him to indulge in almsgiving and speculative retirement. 

In 609, Mohamed first announced to his wife that God had sent 
the angel Gabriel, to commission him as a prophet, to restore the true 
religion, and overthrow the prevailing idolatry. His first converts 
were his wife Khadijah , and her cousin Warakah , who was a 
Christian and Hebrew scholar; to whom were soon added Zeid, 
Mohamed’s servant; and Ali, who was Mohamed’s cousin, and 
who styled himself the first of believers. Mohamed soon began to 
announce the pretended revelations which compose the Koran ; in 
composing which he was probably assisted by Warakah ; by Sergius, 
a Nestorian monk ; and by Salon or Salem, a Persian Jew. After the 
conversion of Abu-beker and six others, Mohamed, in 612, announced 
his mission to his relatives, at a special banquet ; when Ali declared 
himself the champion of the new faith. But the converts, being per- 
secuted by the Koreishites, dispersed ; and July 16, 622, Mohamed 
himself, after the death of Abu-Taleb his protector, and Khadijah 
his wife, was obliged to fly to Medina, where he was triumphantly 
received by converts who had previously been nominal Christians. 
This event, called the Hegira , or Flight, is the Mohamedan Era. 

Mohamed now assumed the sacerdotal and regal dignity ; married 
three wives, of distinguished family, one of whom was a daughter of' 
Abu-beker ; and after this, it was, that he proclaimed his authority, by 
18 m2 
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a new revelation, to propagate his religion by the sword. He stimu- 
lated his followers, by the doctrine of predestination, by the hope of 
booty and revelry, and by the promise of a paradise of delights to all 
who should fall in battle. His first success in arms, was the capture 
of a rich caravan, in the valley of Beder ; but at Mount Ohud, in 625, 
Mohamed was defeated, and wounded, and pursued into Medina, by 
Abu-Sophian. In 628, he made a truce with the Koreiphites, and 
the next year he sent embassies to summon the neighboring princes 
to receive his religion. In 630, his army, inspired by the valor of 
Khaled, (or Caled), defeated that of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius, 
near Muta, to the east of Jerusalem ; and Mohamed entered Mecca 
in triumph; proclaiming it the holy city, and its kaaba , (caaba), or 
temple, the sanctuary of Mohamedanism. In 631, called the year 
of embassies , several of the Arabian chiefs announced to Mohamed 
tneir conversion to his religion. In 632, he made his last pompous 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and he died, probably of slow poison, at 
Medina, in the same year. His religion spread rapidly over Egypt, 
Persia, Turkey, and Barbary ; westward into Spain ; and eastward 
into Hindoostan ; as will be farther illustrated in the department of 
Chronography. 

§ 2. The Doctrines of the Mohamedans , are embodied in the 
Koran : for although they admit our Scriptures, or at least the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms, and Gospels, to have been divinely inspired, they 
maintain that the copies which we now possess are corrupted,. and 
unworthy of trust. They believe that Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus Christ, were the five great prophets who preceded Mohamed, 
the sixth and last. The Koran , improperly called the Alcoran, is 
fabled to have been delivered to Mohamed, by the angel Gabriel, in 
successive small portions, at various intervals, during a period of 
twenty-three years. Al-koran, in Arabic, signifies The Reading ; 
and it is also called al Kitah f the book ; al moshaf, the volume ; al 
Dhikr , the recollection ; and al Forkan 9 because it is divided into 
one hundred and fourteen chapters. The parts were collected into a 
volume by Abu-beker, the father-in-law, and successor of Mohamed ; 
but the numerous manuscripts, it is said, differed so much, that Oth- 
man, the third caliph, burnt them all, after compiling the whole anew. 

The Mohamedans believe that there is but one God $ who created 
all things, and predestined all events ; Mohamed being his. prophet. 
They believe in Angels , of whom Gabriel, and Michael ; and Asrace, 
the angel of death; and Israfil, who will sound the trump of judg- 
ment; are the chief. They also believe in Devils , of whom Eblis 
is the chief; and in Genu, the connecting link between men and 
angels. They believe also in a Heaven and Hell $ each consisting 
of seven divisions ; and that Mohamed ascended through the seven 
heavens, to the throne of God, in a single night ; this ascent being 
called the Mesra 9 or night journey. In the first heaven, made of 
silver, he found Adam ; in the second, of gold, he found Noah ; in the 
third, of precious stones, Abraham ; in the fourth, of emerald, Joseph ; 
in the fifth, of diamond, Moses ; in the sixth, of carbuncle, John the 
Jlaptist ; and in the seventh, composed of divine light, he found Jesus 
Christ. Above this is, they believe, the Mohamedan Paradise, called 
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al Jannat, or the garden, abounding in waters, sunshine, fruits, dow- 
ers, and perfumes, where the beautiful Houris will be the companions 
of the faithful. 

They say that the first hell, Gehenna , will be for wicked Mussul- 
mans ; the second, Ladha , for the Jews ; the third, Hotama , for the 
Christians ; the fourth, Sair , for the Sabians ; the fifth, Sakir , for 
the Magians ; the sixth, al Jahim , for idolaters ; and the seventh, 
Hawiyat , the lowest and most dreadful, for hypocrites. Finally they 
believe in a general Resurrection , and final Judgment; to be pre- 
ceded by seventeen wonderful signs ; though the time is known to 
God alone. Then, redress will be had for all injuries received ; and 
they alone, whose good deeds overbalance their evil ones, will be 
saved. The just will pass safely over the narrow bridge, Al Sir at, 
while the wicked, and heretics, will fall therefrom into the dismal 
regions beneath. 

§ 3. The Practice of Mohamedanism, consists in ablution, prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and making pilgrimages to Mecca, the holy city. 
Mohamedans are required to pray Jive times in the day, turning 
towards Mecca, which is called their kebla , signifying the point 
towards which they should turn when praying. Those who are near 
the Mosques , or houses of worship, are summoned to this duty by 
the voice of the Muezzin, or crier. Frequent purifications, or 
ablutions, are also required, as a preparation for prayer; and these 
united duties are the key to Paradise. Fasting, Mohamed called the 
gate of religion; the lowest degree of it being restraint of the 
animal appetites ; the next, restraint from worldly pursuits ; and the 
highest degree of it, being entire devotion to the Deity. Almsgiving, 
was enjoined by Mohamed, as laying up a store of good works, 
against the day of judgmeftt. But especially, an annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, is required of all who can perform it ; without which, they 
might as well be Jews or Christians. The Mohamedans are pro- 
hibited from drinking wine ; and their moral code, in many points, 
conforms to the Mosaic Law ; but they are allowed four wives ; and 
many other things are permitted, which are contrary to reason and 
the Scriptures. 

There are several different Sects, among the Mohamedans, of 
which little can here be said. The Turks, and some others, believe 
in the Sunna, or second book of life; and hence are called Sunnites ; 
or sometimes the sect of Omar. The Mufti, in Turkey, is the chief, 
or primate of their religion ; whom even the Sultan advances to meet. 
Most of the Persians, however, reject the Sunna, and hence are called 
by the Turks, Shiites , fSheeahs,) or heretics. They believe that Ali 
is the vicar of God, ana true successor of Mohamed ; therein denying 
the authority of the first three Caliphs. The Motazalites, and other 
sects, deny that Paradise is yet created, and say that it will be different 
from that one from which Adam and Eve were expelled. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

JUDAISM. 

In the branch of Judaism, we shall treat briefly of the Religion of 
the Jews, both ancient and modern. Their, religion, compared with 
the systems of Paganism, is as peculiar, as their history is remarkable : 
and their preservation, even to this day, as a distinct, though scattered 
people, is among the most wonderful events which the world has 
yet witnessed. But a still higher importance attaches to the Jewish 
religion, considered as typical of the Christian dispensation, and pre- 
paratory thereto: its priesthood and sacrifices, foreshadowing the 
Saviour, whom the prophets foretold, and the nation so anxiously 
expected ; though they received him not, when he came. We shall 
first treat briefly of Jewish History, as introductory to this religion ; 
next of the Jewish Scriptures ; then of the Doctrines and Ceremo- 
nies of the Jews ; and lastly of their different Sects and the Rab- 
binical Writings. 

§ 1. The History of the Jews , is chiefly contained in the Jewish 
Scriptures ; and continued in the writings of Josephus, and other 
later historians. The Jews are so named from Judah, the fourth son 
of Jacob; but they were called Hebrews, from Eber , their ancestor, 
until after the Babylonian Captivity ; when this name was first applied 
to them. They are descendants of Jacob , the son of Isaac , and 
grandson of Abraham; who was descended, through Eber f from 
Shem, the eldest son of Noah. Abraham, while dwelling in Ur, in 
Chaldea, was called of God to sojourn in Canaan , which land was 
promised to him and his posterity. Accordingly he removed to Haran, 
or Charran, and thence to Canaan, 1921, B. C. ;* and although he 
visited Egypt, on account of a famine, he returned and died in Canaan, 
1821 B. C.t Two of Abraham’s sons are particularly referred to, in the 
Scriptures ; Ishmael , from whom sprang the Arabians ; and Isaac , the 
child of promise; whose sons were Esau, father of the Edomites, 
and Jacob , also named Israel , the last of the elder patriarchs , so called 
from Greek words, signifying heads of families. From the twelve 
sons of Jacob, viz.: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah; Dan, Naphtali ; 
Gad, Asher; Issachar, Zebulon; Joseph, and Benjamin; the twelve 
tribes of Israel , including the whole Jewish nation, are descended. 

The sale of Joseph , by his envious brethren, and his providential 
elevation to be prime minister of Egypt, led to the migration of Jacob 
and his other sons into that land, to escape the famine in Canaan, 
1706 B. C4 In the midst of a corrupt idolatry, they preserved the 
patriarchal religion in its purity; and their descendants resided in 
Egypt, in the land of Goshen, till the measure of their oppression by 
the Egyptian kings was filled ; when Moses was raised up to deliver 
them, and to lead them back to Canaan, the land of promise. They 
left Egypt in the year 1491, B. C. § ; and received the Decalogue , 
or Ten Commandments, at Mount Sinai, in the same year. Forty 

• 2078 B. C., according to Hales. $ 1863 B. C., according to Hales, 

f 1976 B. C., according to Hales. $ 1648 B. C., according to Hales. 
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years they were detained in the wilderness, in order that a new and 
more pious generation might enter Canaan ; and, during this period, 
it was, that Moses wrote most of the Pentateuch, and established, by 
divine command, their ceremonial and civil laws. Moses died, before 
they entered the promised land ; but its conquest and division among 
the tribes were effected by Joshua , 1446, B. C. ;* when the Jewish 
religion and polity may be said to have been completely established. 
The farther pursuit of this topic must be deferred, until we come to 
the department of Chronography. 

$ 2. The Jewish Scriptures , or sacred writings, are called by us 
the Old Testament ; in contradistinction from the New Testament, of 
which we are to speak in treating of Christianity. The first five 
books of the Old Testament, written chiefly by Moses, and sometimes 
called the Pentateuch , are the oldest writings known to exist ; with 
the exception, perhaps, of some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and 
to them alone we are indebted for the earliest history of our race. 
These books were deposited, by the Jews, in the holy tabernacle , 
near the ark ; and with them were placed the other sacred books, as 
fast as they were written, till the first temple was completed ; when 
they were all removed by Solomon to that sacred edifice, 1004 B. C.t 
Numerous copies were made, with great care ; and after the return of 
a part of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity, and the rebuilding of 
the temple, Ezra the scribe, assisted by the Great Synagogue, collated 
and arranged the sacTed canon, 458 B. C. To the books thus col- 
lated, Simon the Just , about 295 B. C., added those of Chronicles 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther and Malachi ; which made the Old Testa- 
ment complete. It was translated into the Greek language, it is said, 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284 B. C. ; and this version, from 
its having been made by about seventy translators, is known as the 
Septuagint. Of other translations we have no room here to speak ; 
but remark that most of them have been made by Christians, and in 
connection with the New Testament. 

Ezra divided the Jewish Scriptures into 1. The Law, comprising 
the Pentateuch ; 2. The Prophets , including the prophetical and his- 
torical books ; and 3. The Cetuhim , or poetical books, viz. the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, or the Son£ of Solomon. 
But modern biblical critics divide the Old Testament into the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses ; the Historical Books , from Joshua 
to Esther, inclusive ; the Hagiographa or poetical books, including 
the Cetubim of Ezra, together with the book of Job ; and the Pro- 
phetical Books , including those of the four greater prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, with the Lamentations ; and those 
of the twelve lesser prophets, whose writings follow the preceding. 
To insure the accuracy of these Scriptures, the Jewish Rabbins have 
prepared, chiefly since the Christian Era, a work called the Mdsora, 
in which they state the number of chapters, verses, words, and letters, 
in each of the sacred books ; fixing the pronunciation by peculiar 
points ; and where different readings had crept in, they introduced 
marginal notes, called Keri, and Chetib, from Hebrew words signi- 
fying read , and write, affixed to the supposed corrections. 

• 1602 B. C., according to Hales. f 1020 B. C., according to H ales. 
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§ 3. The Doctrines and Ceremonies of the Jews , are founded on 
their Scriptures, but especially on the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers ; and that of Deuteronomy, which repeats or sums up 
the Divine Law, as given by Moses, with frequent exhortations and 
admonitions. This Law is regarded by Christians as consisting of 
three distinct parts : the Moral Law , enjoining moral duties, which 
are binding on all men, in all ages ; the Political Law , relating to 
the civil affairs of the Jews ; and the Ceremonial Law , regulating 
their ceremonies and forms of worship ; the two latter divisions 
being intended for the Jews alone. The Decalogue , or Ten Com- 
mandments , (Exodus xx. 3 — 17,) containing the essence of the 
Moral Law, we need not here repeat. The first table, including the 
first four Commandments, relates to our immediate duties to God ; 
the second table, to our duties, divinely required, towards our fellow- 
men. The Political Laws of the Jews also required that idolatry, 
blasphemy, sabbath-breaking, and all palpable injustice or immorality, 
should be punished by the magistrates, priests, or people at large ; 
and their Criminal Law was strictly retributive, demanding “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The Jewish Ceremonial Law, seems to have been designed to 
impress their minds continually with the great truths of religion ; to 
separate them from the surrounding nations, and thus to guard them 
against idolatry. For this reason, perhaps, their national worship 
was confined to one place, and their select priesthood rendered 
hereditary. They were required to construct a Tabernacle , or large 
tent, of boards and curtains richly ornamented ; and this was divided 
into two apartments, the holy , and the most holy place , and sur- 
rounded by an enclosed area or court ; it being designed as a 
sanctuary , for the Lord to dwell in, until the building of the temple 
in Jerusalem, which contained a similar arrangement. In the most 
holy place, or within the veil, was the ark of the covenant , a 
beautiful chest, containing the two tables of stone inscribed with 
the decalogue: and the golden covering of the ark, with golden 
cherubs at the ends, was called the mercy-seat or propitiatory ; 
above which was seen the Shechinah , or visible glory, symbolical 
of the divine presence. In the holy place, were the golden altar of 
incense , on which incense was daily burned ; the golden candlestick , 
with a central lamp, and three others on each side, kept always 
burning ; and the table of show-bread> on which bread was always 
kept, but renewed every Sabbath, and eaten by the priests. In the 
court, in front of the tabernacle, was the large brazen altar of 
burnt offerings , with horns rising from the corners ; and the brazen 
laver , for the use of the priests, in washing themselves and the 
sacrifices, stood near the door of the tabernacle. 

The priesthood was restricted to Aaron and his sons, under pe- 
nalty of death to any others who should assume it; and the Levites, 
divinely selected, from the tribe of Levi, were the priest’s assistants. 
The priests wore a linen underdress, coat, girdle, and bonnet ; but 
the garments of the high-priest were, besides the underdress and 
embroidered coat, a blue robe , hung around with golden bells ; an 
ephod , or outer short coat, without sleeves, and with a curious girdle , 
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both being wrought with gold ; a mitre , or cap, with a gplden plate, 
inscribed with holiness to the lord ; and the breastplate of judg- 
ment, bearing the Urim and Thummim % (or lights and perfections), 
and set with twelve gems, inscribed with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The priests were originally consecrated by anoint- 
ing with oil, and sprinkling with blood ; a burnt offering and a sin 
offering being burnt at the same time ; and a heave and a wave 
offering eaten, by the priests ; so called, because they were first 
heaved up, or waved in the air. 

A bullock was sacrificed every day by the high-priest, as a sin 
offering , for atonement ; and two lambs were offered daily, as a 
meat offering , with wine for a drink offering , from the people to the 
Lord. Various offerings were required or made by individuals, at 
various times; zb burnt offerings of choice animals; meat offer - 
ings, partly burnt and partly eaten by the priests ; peace offerings , 
partly burnt, and partly eaten, in which the person offering them 
participated ; and sin or trespass offerings , made to expiate uninten- 
tional offences. The high-priest alone could enter the most holy 
place, or holy of holies ; and this only on one day in the year, 
the day of atonement , the tenth day of the seventh month ; with 
self-purifications and offerings; and a ram and two goats for the 
people : the ram for their burnt offering ; one goat for their sin 
offering ; and the other to be let loose, as a scape-goat , to bear away 
their sins. 

The annual Passover of the Jews, when they ate the paschal lamb, 
and sprinkled their door posts with its blood, in commemoration of 
their first bora sons being preserved thereby in Egypt, was kept on 
the fourteenth day of the first month, corresponding to our Easter . 
Hence also, the first born males, both of man and beast, were sanc- 
tified to the Lord ; and offerings were directed to be made by parents, 
for the redemption of their first bora sons. The feast of Unleavened 
bread , commemorating their hasty departure from Egypt, commenced 
the day after the passover, and continued one week ; on the first and 
seventh days of which, there were holy convocations of the people ; 
and on the second day was offered a sheaf of the first fhiits of the 
barley harvest. There were holy convocations, also, at the feast 
of Pentecost , or of harvest , 50 days after the passover, to offer the 
first fruits of the wheat harvest; and at the feast of Trumpets , on 
the first day of the seventh month, the beginning of the civil year, 
announced by the blowing of trumpets. This last, was followed by 
the feast of Tabernacles , fifteen days after it, completing the feast of 
ingathering ; on the first and eighth days of which were also holy 
convocations. The Jews were moreover required to observe every 
seventh year, as a Sabbatical year , when there was no harvest; 
and every fiftieth year was proclaimed by trumpets as a Jubilee ; 
when they rested two years in succession, living on their previous 
stores : when servants were set free, and lands on lease returned to 
their proper owners. Of the laws concerning clean and unclean 
animals, for food or sacrifice; concerning leprosy, and other un- 
cleanness ; purifications and circumcision, we have no room here to 
speak. 
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§ 4. The principal Sects among the later Jews, were the Pharisees , 
who attached great importance to the ceremonies of religion, neglect 
ing its weightier matters ; and the Sadducees , who were generally 
incredulous, denying the resurrection, and the immortality of the 
soul. The Scribes , mentioned in the gospels, were professed doc- 
tors of the law, which they expounded to the people. The Essenes , 
were a small and ancient sect, noted for their austerity. The Kara- 
ites , (or Caraites), are a modern sect, chiefly in the east, who attach 
no authority to the Talmud ; while the Rabbinists , chiefly in Europe, 
regard it as nearly of equal weight with their Scriptures. 

The Talmud consists of two parts, the Mishna, (or Mischna), 
explaining their laws and customs ; and the Gemara , which is a 
commentary on the Mishna. The Mishna was collected by the 
Rabbi Jehudah, or Juda Hakkadosh, A. D. 200 ; and is attributed 
by the Jews to Moses, as its principal author. The Mishna with a 
Gemara, compiled by Rabbi Eliezer, about the sixth century, forms 
the Jerusalem Talmud ; and with another Gemara, compiled by 
Chaldean Jews, it forms the Babylonian Talmud , most frequently 
referred to. The Targums , are Jewish paraphrases of their Scrip- 
tures, written in the Chaldee tongue. That of Jonathan BenUzziel, 
on the Prophets, was made about 30 B. C.; and that of Onkelos, on 
the Law, was made at the time, nearly, of the Christian Era. The 
Targum of Jerusalem, is on the Pentateuch ; and that of Joseph the 
Blind, is on the Hagiographa. The Cabala , (or Cabbala), embracing 
the cabalistic writings of the Jews, consists of mystical interpretations 
of the Scriptures, and metaphysical speculations, handed down by tra- 
dition, and regarded by them as the sublimest of sciences. The 
modem Jewish creed, drawn up by the Rabbi Maimonides, in the 
eleventh century, contains nothing very peculiar, and need not here 
be repeated. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

In the branch of Christianity, we include the whole study of the 
Christian Religion ; its Origin and History ; its Scriptures and 
Evidences; ana the History and Doctrines of the different Sects 
which profess to adopt it, The name is derived from that of its 
divine author and founder ; the word Christ, from the Greek, 
like the Hebrew word Messiah, signifying one who has been anointed ; 
as were the Jewish prophets, priests, and kings ; whose functions were 
all united in the incarnate Son of God. We regard the pure Jewish 
religion as a part of the Christian ; which properly embraces the 
whole Scheme of Salvation, shadowed forth by the sacrifices, foretold 
by the prophets, and realized by the advent and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. To this scheme alone we apply what 
has already been said, of the incomparable importance of practical 
Teligion. (p. 127.) The term Theology, is frequently restricted to 
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Christian Theology , or the study of Christianity ; otherwise called 
the study of Divinity. Various subdivisions of this study have been 
proposed ; but we proceed here to treat of it in three parts, under the 
titles of Ecclesiastical History; Biblical Divinity; and Sectarian 
Polity. 


Part I. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

Under the head of Ecclesiastical History , we shall here treat of 
the origin and early progress of Christianity ; considered, so far a» it 
may be, independently of the particular sects, into which the Christian 
world is now divided. The name is derived from the Greek, <xxXq<Ha, 
church; this name properly signifying the whole body of Christians 
of all ages and nations ; though it is also applied to any particular 
Christian sect, or society. The present topic presupposes a general 
knowledge of Civil History and Archaeology, both ancient and 
modern; with which it is so closely connected, that the study of 
each, throws light upon that of the other. After thus glancing over 
the early History of Christianity, we shall be the better prepared 
to appreciate the evidences on which it rests. The later Eccle- 
siastical History, referring chiefly to the various Christian sects 
which have arisen in modern times, will be reserved for the third 
part of the present chapter, that entitled Sectarian Polity. 

§ 1. Our Saviour was born, four years before the Christian Era, as 
generally received, (or 4 B. C.), in Bethlehem of Judea , which was 
then under the Roman power. At twelve years of age, (A. D. 8), he 
disputed with the Jewish Doctors, in the temple ; and at the age of 
nearly thirty -one, (A. D. 27), he was baptized by John the Baptist; 
soon after which he chose the twelve apostles, and commenced his 
public ministry. Three and a half years after this, A. D. 31, he was 
crucified, rose again from the dead, and reascended into heaven, in 
the presence of many disciples. The first Christian Church , was 
formed, immediately after this event, at Jerusalem ; and James the 
Less , or the Just, who was the son of Alpheus, (that is Cleophas), 
and who was called the brother, though really the cousin of our Lord, 
was placed over it, as its presbyter or bishop. He was the writer of 
the epistle which bears his name. He suffered martyrdom, A. D. 62 ; 
when his brother Simeon succeeded him. The second church appears 
to have been formed at Antioch, in Syria, by those who fled thither 
after Stephen’s martyrdom ; and there, about A. D. 40, the disciples 
were first called Christians . On the approach of Titus, to besiege 
Jerusalem, the Christians, with Peter and John, warned by our Sa- 
viour’s prophecy, withdrew in safety, A. D. 70, to Pella, beyond the 
river Jordan. 

Of the Twelve Apostles, Simon Peter preached the gospel in 
Asia Minor, and, according to Eusebius, at Rome also ; where he 
was crucified, A. D. 67. He was regarded as the first bishop of 
Rome ; Linus being his successor. Andrew , his brother, is said to 
have preached in Greece, and been crucified at Patras in Achaia, 
A. D. 83. James, called the Greater , the son of Zebedee, was put 
19 N 
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to death by Herod, at Jerusalem, A. D. 44 ; and John , his brother, 
the Evangelist and Divine, preached in Asia Minor, until he was 
banished to Patinos ; but returned, and died at Ephesus, A. D. 100. 
Philip of Bethsaida, died at Hierapolis,in Phrygia ; and Bartholomew , 
it is said, after preaching in Arabia, Armenia, and India, died in 
Persia. Thomas, called Didymus, preached, it is stated, in Parthia, 
and probably died in India ; and Matthew , called Levi, the publican 
or tax-gatherer, and the Evangelist, is said to have preached and 
suffered martyrdom in Persia. Of James the Less, we have already 
spoken, in the preceding paragraph ; and Lebbeus, his brother, sur- 
named Thaddeus, called also Judas or Jude, preached and died, it is 
said, in Syria ; after writing the epistle which bears his name. Simon 
the Canaanite, (or Canaite), called Zelotes, preached and probably 
died in Africa ; and Judas Iscariot , the betrayer, committed suicide, 
A. D. 31. 

Paid, originally named Saul, and likewise called an apostle, 
preached the gospel in all the civilized world of that age; then suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, A. D. 67. Mark, the Evangelist, preached, at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, and, it is said, died there, A. D. 62. He is 
regarded as the first bishop of Alexandria ; Annianus being his suc- 
cessor. Luke, the remaining Evangelist, probably the same person 
as Lucius of Cyrene, was long the companion of Paul, but died in 
Achaia. 7 Hmothy, is said to have suffered martyrdom at Ephesus, 
some years after the death of Paul ; and T\tus, it is believed, died in 
Crete, at an advanced age. Thus, we perceive that the labors of the 
apostles and evangelists, were the means of introducing Christianity, 
throughout the then civilized world, within the first century after the 
Christian era. The Gauls also received the gospel, either from the 
apostles themselves, or from their immediate successors ; and it was 
preached, during the second century, to the Spaniards, Germans, and 
Britons. To Eusebius we are indebted for much information con- 
cerning the early churches, and their bishops, down to the Council of 
Nice ; but the mention of the Christian Fathers, must here be post- 
poned to the head of Patristic Theology. 

§ 2. Historians enumerate ten Persecutions, which the Church 
underwent, before Christianity became the established religion of the 
Roman Empire. They were, 1. Under the emperor Nero, A. D. 64, 
who after setting fire to Rome, charged the same upon the Christians ; 
2. Under Domitian , A. D. 95, who suspected the Christians of aim- 
ing at a new monarchy ; 3. Under Trajan, A. D. 106-105, in be- 
half of the Pagan religion ; 4. Under Aurelius Jlntoninus, about 177, 
most violently waged in Gaul (or France) ; 5. Under Septimius Se - 
verus, 192-202; 6. Under Maximinius, 235 ; 7. Under Decius , 
249-50, which was general and extremely violent; 8. Under Va- 
lerian, in 257 ; 9. Under Aurelian , in 274 ; and 10. Under Diocle - 
sian, A. D. 303. Of the heresies of the Gnostics, Ebionites, Nico- 
lai tans, and numerous other sects of the early times, we have no room 
here to 6peak. 

Christianity was first completely tolerated by the emperor Con- 
stantine, A. D. 318 ; and thenceforward became the favored religion 
of the Roman Empire. No sooner was the Church thus freed from 
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pagan persecution, than it was agitated by the doctrines of Arius of 
Alexandria ; who maintained that Christ was a created being, entirely 
distinct from the Father, who alone was truly God. On this account, 
Constantine assembled the General Council of Nice , which met in 
825 at Nice, (east of Constantinople), and almost unanimously de- 
clared that Christ, the Son, was coeternal and consubstantial with the 
Father, and with Him and the Holy Ghost to be worshipped as the 
one and only true God. To enforce this doctrine, the creed was 
adopted, which, in a modified form, is still used as the Nicene Creed. 
Arius was banished, but afterwards recalled ; and notwithstanding 
this decision, Arianism afterwards prevailed for some time in the 
East. 

To oppose the heresies of Arius , Sabellius , and others, a second 
General Council was held at Constantinople, A. D. 381. The sect 
of the Pelagians next arose, founded by Pelagius , a Welch monk, 
who went to Rome, and in 410 to Africa ; maintaining that Adam’s 
descendants are not affected by his sin, and that salvation may be 
merited by our own good works. His tenets were refuted by Au- 
gustin, bishop of Hippo, and condemned by the General Council of 
Ephesus, in 431. At this Council, Nestorius was also condemned, 
for refusing to call Mary the mother of God, and for maintaining the 
existence not only of two natures, but also of two persons in Jesus 
Christ. From him are named the Nestorian or Syrian Christians, 
in the East, called also Christians of St. Thomas. There were other 
Councils held in the East, at Chalcedon, in 451 ; at Constantinople, in 
553 ; at Constantinople, in 680 ; at Nice, in 787 ; and at Constanti- 
nople, in 869 ; making in all eight (Ecumenical or general councils, 
called by the Byzantine or Greek emperors. 

$ 3. The bishops of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople and Rome, had at an early period taken precedence over the 
others ; and they received, about A. D. 400, the title of patriarchs : 
which the Eastern metropolitan bishops still retain. The name of 
pope % (or papas), from the Greek, *a**aj, father, was common, in 
the third century, to all the bishops ; and is still given to the Greek 
priests in Russia. Though applied to the bishop of Rome, it was 
not monopolized by him, till the time of Gregory VII. , in 1073. 
The bishop or pope of Rome, at length claimed, as the successor of 
St. Peter, the primacy over all the others ; which was confirmed by 
the provincial synod at Sardica, in 344 ; as also by the Council of 
Constantinople, in 381, which made the bishop of Constantinople 
second in rank; and again, by the western emperor Valentinian III., 
in 445. The General Council of Chalcedon, in 451, conceded to the 
Roman bishop a precedence in rank, but refused to admit that he was 
vested with any superior authority. At length, disagreements arose, 
which led Pope Felix II., A. D. 484, to excommunicate the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and thus the Eastern or Greek 
Church was separated from the Western or Roman : though both 
assumed the title of Catholic or universal. They were afterwards 
united, at intervals, till the downfall of the Byzantine empire ; but 
never in a cordial, intimate manner. 

The farther progress of the Roman papal power, we must reserve, 
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to sketch in the department of Chronography. The monastic system , 
under which monks and nuns secluded themselves, for professed lives 
of devotion, was introduced into the Church by Antony, in Egypt, 
about 305 ; and extended by Pachomius, his disciple. It soon spread 
through all the Christian world ; and, in connection with papal celi- 
bacy, has been a fertile source of crime and degradation. The wot* 
ship of images , commenced in the sixth century, in the East ; and, 
though condemned at Constantinople in 754, it afterwards prevailed, 
both in the Greek and Roman churches. Meanwhile, the gospel was 
further preached, in France by St. Denis or Dionysius, about A. D. 
290 ; in Ireland, by St. Patrick , who died there about 493 ; in Eng- 
land by St. Augustin ,* the monk, who died about 608 ; in Germany, 
by St. Boniface , or Winfrid, who died in 755 ; in Denmark, by 
Ansgarius, who died in 865; in Sweden, by Sigfrid ; in Prussia, 
by Adalbert of Prague ; and in Northern Sclavonia, by Otho % in 
1 124. The Roman church was also extended into Spain in 586 ; and 
into Poland, about 964. Russia was united to the Greek church, in 988. 

Of modern Missions , and their vast importance, we have no room 
here to speak ; and the history of the Reformation , we must defer to 
the third part of the present branch ; that on Sectarian Polity. 

Part II. 

Biblical Divinity. 

Under the head of Biblical Divinity, we include the immediate 
study of the Bible, and of those works which are most serviceable 
in defending and explaining it. These studies we regard as pre- 
eminently important, in the whole wide range of human knowledge ; 
and hence we recognize the necessity, that men duly qualified, by 
talents, learning, and piety, should be relieved from secular pursuits, 
and devoted to the especial investigation, and illustration of the 
numerous topics herein comprehended. Among the works which 
are deemed most valuable, as aiding to defend and explain the Scrip- 
tures, we may mention the writings of the early Fathers, in connec- 
tion with the more recent treatises on Natural Theology, and the 
Evidences of Christianity. These studies, together with Biblical 
Criticism, and Hermeneutics, will form the subjects of the present 
division of Christianity. 

§ 1. Biblical Criticism , comprehends an investigation of the 
origin, and continued preservation of the sacred books ; and of their 
exact signification or interpretation. These sacred books, collectively, 
we call the Bible ; from the Greek, /3t/3xo*, a book ; it being so called 
by way of eminence. The Bible is generally recognized, by all 
Christian sects, as a Revelation from the Deity, and therefore of 
Divine authority. It consists of the Old and the New Testament ; 
the former of which foretels, and the latter fully describes the Advent 
or coming of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, to provide the means of 
salvation for fallen and sinful man. With this great object, it treats 
of the creation of the world, and of mankind ; the apostacy, or fall, 

* Augustin was not the first propagator of Christianity in England : and there is 
some ground for the opinion, that 8t Paul himself preached there and in Germany. 
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and its consequences ; the deluge, and repopulation of the world ; 
the Jewish nation, God’s chosen people; their laws and their pro- 
phets ; their disobedience, and their punishment: and especially, the 
life and doctrines of our Saviour, and of his inspired apostles ; — the 
whole concluding with a Revelation of events, then, or yet to come. 

Of the Old Testament, we have already spoken, as far as we had 
room, in treating of Judaism. The New Testament was written 
originally in Greek ; excepting perhaps the Gospel of St Matthew, 
which some suppose to have been first written in Hebrew, about A. D. 
38. This Gospel was the earliest portion of the New Testament ; 
all the books of which were written as early as A. D. 1 00 ; and a 
complete catalogue of which was given by Origen, about the year 
200 ; the same which we now recognize. They were then classed 
in two divisions, the Evangelicon , and the Apostolicon: but a more 
convenient subdivision of them, is into, 1. The four Gospels ; 2. The 
Acts of the Apostles; 3. The twenty-one Epistles ; and 4. The Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine. The Bible was first divided into 
chapters by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, about A. D. 1240 ; and 
into verses, by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, about 1445. The Alex- 
andrian manuscript of the New Testament, now in the British 
Museum, is believed to have been written in the fourth century. The 
Bible was first printed in Hebrew, in 1488 ; and the New Testament 
was first printed in Greek, in 1514. 

Biblical Hermeneutics , so named from the Greek «p/Mp«v«, I inter- 
pret, is the study of the exact interpretation, or meaning of the 
Bible. It may be considered as grammatical , when it relates to the 
discovery of the true signification, by means of the grammatical con- 
struction, or by the context, comparing the same words as used in 
different places ; and it is termed historical , when the meaning is 
ascertained from historical data, such as a reference to the circum- 
stances, objects, and information of the writer. Indeed, a general 
knowledge of ancient science and art, may be extensively servicea- 
ble in this important study ; including an acquaintance with those lan- 
guages which have the closest affinity to the Greek and the Hebrew. 
The same principles of interpretation which are applicable to other 
ancient, or even to modem writings, are, for the most part, applicable 
also to the Scriptures. The subject of Biblical Exegetics , or the 
practical exposition of the Scriptures, is also connected with Bibli- 
cal Divinity ; but as it is differently treated by different denomina- 
tions, we may be excused from enlarging upon it, in the present 
work. 

§ 2. Patristic Theology , comprehends the study of the writings of 
the early Christian Fathers ; those who succeeded the apostolic age. 
Their writings are valuable, as the earliest commentaries on the New 
Testament ; and as furnishing abundant evidence of its divine author- 
ity. We have room here to mention only a few of the most promi- 
nent among them ; remarking that, while their writings belong to 
Biblical Divinity, an account of their lives belongs also to the division 
of Ecclesiastical History, (p. 146). Clemens Romanus t bishop of 
Rome, wrote two epistles to the Corinthians, and died probably 
A. D. 100. Ignatius , bishop of Antioch, was martyred at Rome, 
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A. D. 107 ; and Justin Martyr , of Grecian birth, was put to death 
in Egypt, 164. Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. John, 
and author of an epistle to the Philippians, suffered martyrdom, 167 ; 
and Jrenseus , a disciple of Polycarp, and bishop of Lyons, in France, 
was martyred, in 202. Tertullian , of Carthage, author of an 
Apology for (that is a defence of) the Christian Religion, flourished 
about the year 200 ; and Clemens Alexandrinus , (Clement of Alex- 
andria), flourished about 206. Origen , a Greek, author of the 
Hexapla, or Bible in six versions, died at Tyre, in 264 ; and Cy- 
prian , of Carthage, was martyred in 268. Gregory , surnamed 
Thaumaturgus, a pupil of Origen, and bishop of Neocaesarea, died 
about 270 ; and Lactantius , author of Institutiones Divinae, died 
in 826. 

Eusebius Pamphilus , (of Pamphilia), bishop of Caesarea, who 
attended the Council of Nice, and wrote an Ecclesiastical History, 
died about 340. Athanasius , the Trinitarian opponent and succes- 
sor of Arius, (p. 147), died in 873 ; Ambrose , bishop of Milan, died 
in 897 ; and Chrysostom , bishop of Constantinople, died in 407. 
Jerome , (Hieronymus), who translated the Vulgate or Latin Bible, 
died at Bethlehem, in Palestine, in 420 ; and Theodoret , of Greece, 
who continued the Ecclesiastical History, by Eusebius, down to 
429, died soon after that date. Arius, founder of the Arian sect, 
died in 386 ; and Pelagius, founder of the Pelagians, died at Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 420. Among the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
taught by the Fathers, and adopted by modern Evangelical Chris- 
tians, we may mention, the fall of man from a state of primeval 
innocence ; the vicarious atonement of our Saviour, by taking our 
nature upon him and suffering in our stead ; the necessity of repent- 
ance, and of faith in him, evidenced by a pure and pious life ; and 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, granted to all who seek 
it; as the only means of salvation. The two Sacraments ; Bap- 
tism in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and the 
Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper, in which bread and wine are received 
as symbols of the Saviour, are also common to nearly all Christian 
denominations. 

§ 3. Apologetic Theology , so called from the Greek a*<a.oyta, a 
plea or reply, includes the defence of the whole Christian scheme of 
Religion ; with the proofs of its divine origin, and incomparable 
excellence. This subject may be subdivided into Natural Theology, 
and Evidences of Christianity. The province of Natural Theology , 
is to prove, from the works of nature, that there is a God, all-wise 
and powerful, the creator and preserver of the universe ; a God of 
justice and goodness, the rewarder of well-doing, and the punisher 
of iniquity. This may be proved from the marks of design and 
contrivance visible in the material world ; as is amply shown by Dr. 
Paley in his excellent work on this division of Theology ; and espe- 
cially by the analogy between temporal and spiritual things, or the 
“ Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to the constitution and 
course of Nature,” so admirably developed by the learned and pious 
Bishop Butler. 

The Evidences of Christianity , comprehend the various facts 
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and arguments which prove the authenticity, credibility, and divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. They constitute a subject of the 
highest interest ; and one which has been fully treated, by the ablest 
writers, in reply to the cavils of infidelity. These evidences may be 
arranged as either external or internal ; and the former, as either col- 
lateral or direct. Among the collateral evidences, we may adduce, 
the imperfect state of man ; and the necessity of some religion, to 
guide him in his search after truth and happiness ; and to satisfy his 
moral faculties and nobler aspirations. The view which we have 
already taken of other religions, will show that this one, alone, is at 
the same time rational, pure, and adapted to the highest wants, and 
greatest improvement of both our sentient and our intellectual nature. 
It is farther so proved, by the fact that those nations, whose religion 
is the purest Christianity, are the most enlightened and happy ; and 
that other nations approach this state, in proportion as their religion 
approaches to that of the Gospel. 

The direct external proofs of Christianity, include the historical 
proofs of the authenticity of the New Testament. We know that its 
books were received by the early Church, as genuine and authorita- 
tive ; from the testimony of the Christian Fathers, already mentioned ; 
and from the great events with which it was connected ; including 
the conversion of the Roman empire. We know it, in short, by a 
complete chain of the highest evidence, from the apostolic age to the 
present. The genuineness of these books was admitted, even by the 
early opposers of Christianity : as by Celsus, in the second century ; 
Porphyry, in the third ; and the apostate Julian, in the fourth ; nor 
do Josephus, and the other Jewish writers, deny either the currency 
of these works, or the truth of their historical statements. These 
statements are directly corroborated by the evidence of Tacitus, the 
Roman historian : and the sufferings of the early Christian martyrs 
are mentioned by the younger Pliny, by Suetonius, Martial, Juvenal, 
and other Heathen writers. These sufferings are, in themselves, a 
strong proof of the credibility of those truths which thousands died 
to substantiate. Not only had the apostles, and other Christian mar- 
tyrs, no interest in sustaining their doctrines, if false, but they had 
the strongest temporal interest in abandoning them, even if true : and 
yet they persevered. The institution of the Christian Sabbath , and 
Sacraments , continuously kept, ever since the events occurred which 
they commemorate, may also be adduced as tangible proof, relevant 
to this subject. 

To the Miracles of our Saviour, recorded in these well authenti- 
cated books, we may next appeal, in support of the divine authority 
of the New Testament. They were beyond the reach of human art : 
acts of godlike beneficence, performed in the presence of multitudes, 
and in plain day ; miracles which not even the irritated Jews could 
either conceal or deny. They were performed for a purpose worthy 
of such acts, to, evince the promised Saviour; and similar acts were 
permitted to be performed by the apostles, so long as was necessary 
for this purpose ; but no longer. Next to the incarnation, temptation, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Saviour, we would adduce the 
conversion and ministry of Saul of Tarsus, the apostle Paul, as the 
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strongest evidence of the divine character of Christianity. The 
credibility of the Jewish Scriptures, will probably at once be admitted ; 
or at least, no one will attribute them to Christian authors, though 
they were sanctioned by our Saviour’s authority. From them, we 
have the miraculous voice of Prophecy , in support of the Christian 
religion. All the great events of our Saviour’s life and ministry, 
were foretold by the Jewish prophets, as plainly as possible without 
defeating their accomplishment; so plainly, indeed, that the Jewish 
nation were anxiously expecting their Messiah, at the time of our 
Saviour’s advent. Nor were the prophecies less remarkable, which 
were made by our Saviour ; and which have since been fulfilled. 

We might dwell on the disinterestedness, purity, and benevolence 
of our Lord and his followers ; on the perseverance of his apostles, 
in labors and sufferings ; and on the rapid spread of the gospel, by 
peaceful means, as evidences of its divinity ; but we must pass on, 
and glance at the internal evidences of Christianity, derived from its 
surpassing beauty and excellence. We repeat, that it is the only 
religion which can elevate and restore man to his lost place in the cre- 
ation ; or satisfy his longings after immortality. While it strengthens 
our good propensities, by divine assistance ; it represses and quells 
those evil passions which no other power can subdue. It teaches a 
pure and perfect morality, where other creeds have wandered, and 
science has failed. It has suppressed human sacrifices, and gladiato- 
rial massacres ; mitigated the horrors of war ; raised the standard of 
patriotism ; provided the means of charity and instruction for the 
poor : and especially it has raised the female sex to be the compa- 
nions, instead of the slaves qf man. It has established the Sabbath 
and Sanctuary, to give rest to the body, and spiritual food to the 
mind ; and it has comforted the afflicted, consoled the bereaved, and 
cheered the departing spirit, with a celestial light, beaming from the 
world beyond the grave. When sickness and trial come upon us, 
when nature fails and worldly hopes forsake us, when death approach- 
es, as it must approach to all, then only can we adequately realize the 
divine character and infinite importance of the Christian Religion. 

Part III. 

Sectarian Polity . 

Under the head of Sectarian Polity, we would comprehend the re- 
maining portion of Christianity ; relating to the different Christian 
denominations ; and treating of their History, Doctrines, and Modes 
of worship. Here, therefore, we would place Systematic, or Dogma- 
tic Theology ; that is the systematic arrangement of the dogmas or 
doctrines of religion ; of which each sect has some that are peculiar ; 
as also Elenchtic , improperly called Polemic Theology ; by which 
each sect attempts to defend its own doctrines, and to refute those 
which are contrary thereto ; and finally Pastoral Theology ; which 
comprehends the care of a church, and the duties of a Christian minis- 
ter. This last, has been subdivided into Homiletics, or preaching : 
Catechetics, or catechising, that is, instructing the young ; Paranetics, 
or advising, admonishing, and»consoling ; Prudentials, or self-govem- 
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ment ; and Consistorials, or church government, and the ordering of 
forms of worship. And here we remark, that the disagreement of 
Christian sects, on minor poiots, instead of discrediting, tends rather 
to prove the truth of those wherein they agree ; as those who have 
seceded from others, would naturally diverge from them, as widely 
as their consciences would permit. 

$ 1 . The Greek Catholic Church , at the head of which is the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, recognizes tradition, as a source of doctrine, 
besides the Scriptures. It believes in the seven Roman sacraments, 
and in transubstantiation ; admits prayers to the saints, and allows 
their pictures, but not their images, to be worshipped ; and sanctions 
the monastic system. It also believes that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father only ; but most of its other doctrines are those of 
Evangelical protestants; and its corruptions, may, we think, be 
traced to its connection with the Roman Church, at periods subse- 
quent to their separation, A. D. 484. (p. 147). Its Liturgy, or form 
of worship, consists of the mass, or service of prayer ; together with 
the reading of passages of Scripture, and legends of the saints ; the 
rehearsal of the creed ; the singing of psalms ; and the performance 
of various ceremonies. The Russian Church coincides with the 
Greek, in its doctrines; but since 1701, it has acknowledged the 
Emperor as its head or Patriarch. Of the Nestorian Church , whose 
tenets are mostly evangelical, and whose patriarch resides at Mosul 
on the Tigris, we have no farther room to speak. The Coptic 
Churchy in Egypt, Agrees, for the most part, with the preceding; and 
has a patriarch of its own at Alexandria. 

The Roman Catholic Churchy which also assumes the title of 
catholic, or universal, and at the head of which is the Pope of Rome, 
originally professed the simple Evangelical doctrines of the Nicene 
Creed, which it still retains ; but it, moreover, recognizes the author- 
ity of Tradition, and of the Ecclesiastical Councils, as coordinate 
with that of the Scriptures ; and, on this ground, it has superadded 
from time to time new doctrines, which the Scriptures neither contain 
nor allow. Among these doctrines, sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent, 1545-63, and still maintained, are that of Seven Sacraments, 
viz. Baptism, the Eucharist, (or Lord’s Supper), Confirmation, Pe- 
nance, Extreme Unction, Ordination, and Matrimony, which, are 
maintained to confer grace on those receiving them ; also the doctrine 
of Transubstantiationy or the actual conversion of the sacramental 
bread and wine into the body and blood of our Lord ; which, with 
the accompanying mass, or forms of prayer and ceremonials, is 
deemed a true propitiatory sacrifice for both the living and the dead ; 
also the doctrine of Purgatory , or a middle state between Heaven 
and Hell, for those souls which, though not accepted of God, are still 
within the reach of salvation, by the prayers of the faithful ; and espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Supremacy of the Pope , as Christ’s Vicar, 
and the Infallibility of the Church , by which some understand the 
Pope, but others, solely the Council. By penance is meant acts of 
supposed expiation for sins committed ; and by extreme unction, the 
anointing of those dangerously ill, with consecrated oil. 

The Veneration of images, and Worship of saints, or those ca- 
20 
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nonized as such, is not only tolerated, but required by the Roman 
Catholic or more properly the Roman Church. This Church also 
requires auricular or private confession of all sins, to the priests, 
who claim power to pardon the same ; and it maintains that we may 
save ourselves by our own good works, and have a surplus for the 
benefit of others, called works of supererogation ; on the strength of 
which it grants, or has granted not only pardons, but indulgences 
to commit any future sin with impunity, for a certain price. It also 
sanctions the monastic system , and prohibits the marriage of priests . 
In enforcing conformity to these doctrines and requisitions, the 7n- 
quisition , established in 1204, by the agency of Dominic de Guzman, 
founder also of the Dominican order of monks ; and the Society of 
Jesuits , or order of Jesus, founded in 1536, by Ignatius Loyola, a 
Spanish soldier and devotee, were engines of tremendous and most 
cruel power. 

After the modern discoveries in the East Indies, and America, the 
Roman church made great efforts to convert those regions to its own 
faith ; in India, by Francis Xavier , the Jesuit, who preached in Hin- 
doostan, Ceylon, and Japan, and died in the year 1552 ; in Mexico, by 
Zummaraga , its first bishop ; in Peru, by Hernandez Lucque, who 
was associated with Pizarro, in its conquest ; and in Brazil, by Vieyra, 
and other Jesuits. The first Roman Catholic establishment in the 
United States was in Maryland, under Calvert , son of Lord Baltimore, 
in 1634. 

§ 2. We come next to speak of the Reformation; by which a 
large portion of the Church was restored to a purer form of Chris- 
tianity ; although the reformers themselves afterwards became divided, 
on various abstract or minor points of Christian doctrine. The In- 
quisition was first directed against the Waldenses and Albigenses, 
who had long opposed the corruptions of the Roman Church ; and 
had been condemned therefor, by the great Lateran Council, at Rome, 
in 1139. But the pioneer of the Reformation is usually considered 
to* have been John Wickliffe, of Yorkshire, England, who died in 
1387. He attacked the jurisdiction of the pope and bishops, and ex- 
posed their absurdities and impositions. His followers were called 
Wickliffites , or improperly Lollards ; (this last being a sect of Ger- 
man dissenters) ; but they were few in number and unsupported ; and 
their doctrines made but feeble progress. The same was the case 
with the Hussites in Bohemia, the followers of John Hues, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in 1415. It was reserved for Martin Luther to 
brave the thunders of the Vatican, (the papal palace), and to effect, on 
a large scale, the Reform so much needed. 

Luther was an Augustinian Monk, and a professor of Theology at 
Wittemberg, when he first ventured to preach against the abuse of 
indulgences, then offered for sale there, by Tetzel, a Dominican friar 
or monk, A. D. 1517. This was followed by long and widening 
disputations ; and in 1519, Luther, sustained by the elector Frederick 
of Saxony, began to deny the title of the pope to supremacy or infal- 
libility. He was excommunicated by the pope, Leo X., in 1520; 
and outlawed by Charles V., by the Edict of Worms, in 1521 ; but 
he lived to translate the Bible into the German language, and to see 
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the Reformation widely spread, before his death, in 1546. Luther 
rejected the spurious sacraments, retaining only baptism and the 
eucharist ; but he believed that the body and blood of our Saviour are 
actually present in the sacramental bread and wine ; which doctrine is 
called con8ub8tantiation or impanation. He exploded the doctrine 
of pprgatory, auricular confession, monastic vows, priestly celibacy, 
salvation by merit, works of supererogation, indulgences, prayers to 
saints, worship of images, and also the adoration of the host, or 
image of our Saviour, held up during the Roman mass. 

The early Lutherans believed in the predestination of mankind to 
happiness or misery, according to God’s foreknowledge of their 
character ; but this, and other doctrines of his, are more or less modi- 
fied at the present day. The term Protestants , was first applied to 
those Lutheran princes who protested against the unfavorable mea- 
sures of the diet at Spire, in 1529 ; and it has since been extended to 
all the seceders from the Roman Church. The Protestant cause was 
much aided by the League of Smalcalden, in 1530, and its harmony 
promoted by the Confession of Augsburg, or articles of faith drawn 
up by Melancthon, in the same year. In Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, the Lutheran Church is Episcopal, or presided over by 
bishops; but in Germany its affairs are directed by a Consistory, 
having a president, and different grades of Clergy. The Lutheran 
church was introduced into the United States by the German settlers, 
as early as 1725. 

Calvinism, embraces the doctrines of John Calvin, professor of 
Theology at Geneva, who died in 1564. Its leading articles, as 
adopted by the Genevan Church, and settled by the Synod of Dort 
in 1618, are called die Five Points ; viz. Total depravity ; Uncon- 
ditional predestination ; Particular redemption ; Effectual calling ; and 
the Final perseverance of those who are once converted. These 
doctrines of Calvin have been modified by later theologians ; who are 
hence called moderate Calvinists ; while those who adopt them in 
full, are termed strict Calvinists. The Huguenots in France, were 
mostly Calvinists, tolerated by the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, but 
expelled by its revocation in 1685. Calvinism still prevails in Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and Scotland, and to a considerable extent in Eng- 
land and the United States ; among the Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, and Baptists. 

Arminianism, comprehends the doctrines of James Arminius, who 
was a professor of Theology at Leyden. He promulgated his pecu- 
liar doctrines in 1591, and died in 1609. He maintained, in opposi- 
tion to Calvinism, that God’s election, or predestination, is only 
conditional, or the result of his foreseeing what would be men’s vo- 
luntary conduct ; that atonement was made for all men, and offered 
to them, though not by all accepted ; and he doubted whether con- 
verts may not fall from a state of grace, and die in their sins. His 
doctrines were carried much farther by his followers, the Bemon- 
strants , who denied the doctrine of original sin ; and maintained that 
true believers may fall from grace, not only grossly, but finally. 
These, and other doctrines, contrary to the settled creed of the Belgic 
Churches, gave occasion for the General Synod of Dort, (or Dord- 
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recht), which met in 1618, and condemned the peculiar tenets of the 
Arminians ; whose imprudence led to their cruel persecution, till the 
death of Prince Maurice in 1625. Their doctrines have found most 
favor among the Wesleyan Methodists. 

§ 3. The term Episcopalians , from the Greek <* 10 x 0 * 0 ;, a bishop, 
though applicable to all who acknowledge the office of bishops, is 
usually confined to the Protestant Episcopal Church , in England 
and the United States ; called also the English Church, or Church 
of England. This Church first abjured the papal authority under 
Henry VIII., in 1533; and again under Queen Elizabeth, after the 
Catholic reign of Mary. The Episcopalians recognize the office of 
bishops as of divine institution ; and of course regard it as the only 
sanctioned form of church government. The Episcopal Church 
professes to conform to apostolic doctrine and usage ; and traces its 
line of bishops back to the primitive ages, before the Roman usurpa- 
tions and corruptions ; between which, and the extremes of secession 
and dissension, it seeks to pursue the narrow path of truth. Its 
Liturgy , or Book of Common Prayer, was compiled by the early 
Reformers ; its materials being drawn from the Bible, or transmitted 
from the primitive ages of the Christian church ; and its doctrines 
are stricdy evangelical, adopting neither the views of Calvin, nor 
those of Arminius exclusively, but conforming to the Bible alone. 
The first settlers of the United States, at Jamestown, Va., with their 
clergyman, Mr. Hunt, were Episcopalians. 

The Presbyterians , are Protestants, who reject the office of 
bishops ; and contend that the words <* 10 x 0 * 0 ;, or bishop, and *p< 0 - 
/3 vfepo;, or elder, signify one and the same grade of ministers. Their 
pastors, accordingly, are ordained by the laying on of hands of other 
ministers of equal grade ; and their church government is vested in 
an assembly of delegates from the churches. The General Assem- 
bly, is recognized as having ecclesiastical authority over all the 
churches which it represents, or which are represented in it. The 
Church of Geneva, founded in 1533, was Presbyterian; and most 
of the Presbyterians are Calvinists. This form of government was 
introduced into Scotland by John Knox, the reformer, after his visit 
to Geneva in 1555 ; and retained by the Covenanters both of 1581, 
and 1643. The first Presbyterian church in the United States, 
appears to have been erected in Philadelphia, in 1703 ; and the first 
Presbytery was organized in the following year. Each presbytery 
consists of several churches ; and several Presbyteries, associated, 
compose a synod . 

The Congregationalists , are so called because they believe each 
church or parish to be entirely independent of all others ; its mem- 
bers having a right to select and ordain their own minister. They 
admit however t>f a fellowship and association of the churches, on 
purely republican principles ; the name Independents , though some- 
times given to all this denomination, being properly applicable only 
to those who decline such association. Their tenets are generally 
Calvinistic ; though some Unitarians claim the name of Congrega- 
tionalists. The first church of this sect, founded in England in 1602, 
by John Robinson, was driven by persecution to Holland, and some 
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of its members were the first settlers of Plymouth, New England. 
Another church was formed in England, in 1616, under Mr. Jacobs ; 
and the name Puritan s, previously applied to various dissenters, 
was afterwards applied to this denomination. 

The name Baptists, is applied to those Christians who require 
that baptism should be performed by immersion, as an essential 
requisite to church communion. Like the ancient Anabaptists, they 
object to the baptizing of infants. Their peculiar doctrines have been 
maintained by individuals, from the earliest ages ; but they first became 
prominent, at the Reformation, among the Mennonites , or followers of 
Menno, a reformer, who began to preach in Germany, in 1537. In 
England, the sect of General Baptists arose as early as 1611, under 
Mr. Smith ; but the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists appear to 
have separated from the Independents, in 1638, under their leader, 
Mr. Jesse. The first Baptist Church in the United States was 
founded by Roger Williams, at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1639; 
and the Baptists are now the most numerous denomination in the 
United States. 

The Methodists , are the followers of Mr. John Wesley, who 
first organized a class of this sect in 1739, aided by Mr. Whitefield. 
Their doctrines are mostly those of the Church of England ; but 
leaning rather to Arminianism ; though Mr. Whitefield favored the 
doctrines of Calvin. They acknowledge the authority of bishops, 
and style themselves the Methodist Episcopal Church. The name 
Methodist was first applied to Mr. Charles Wesley, from the sedate- 
ness and regularity of his life ; and the Methodists aspire to moral 
perfection or freedom from sin. The first Methodist class in the 
United States, was formed in the city of New York, by Mr. Philip 
Embury, in 1766; and the Methodists now rank second in numbers, 
among the religious denominations of our country. 

The Unitarians , in opposition to the Trinitarians, maintain that 
Christ was a created being, dependent on the Father ; that the Holy 
Ghost is not a distinct person or essence ; and that the Father alone 
is truly and properly God. The Sodnians , or followers of Laelius 
Socinus, who died in 1562, and of Faustus Socinus, his nephew, 
who died in 1604, maintain farther that Christ was a mere man, 
who had no existence before he appeared on earth; and they 
acknowledge him only as a moral teacher, though divinely ap- 
pointed. Many of the Unitarians are also Socinians. They all 
reject the doctrine of Christ’s atonement for the sins of men ; 
making our own good works the sole ground of divine acceptance ; 
and many of them believe that all men will be saved. These prin- 
ciples date back to the time of Arius and Pelagius ; but the Unita- 
rians first appeared as a modern sect, in Poland, about 1565; in 
England, under Mr. Biddle, as early as 1660 ; and in the United 
States, under Dr. Mayhew, as early as 1756. The Universalists 
generally believe in the Trinity; but maintain that all mankind 
will be saved, however sinful their lives may have been. Those 
who believe that the wicked will be punished for a certain time, 
before they are beatified, are called Restorationists $ and their doc- 
trine has been attributed to Origen, one of the Christian Fathers. 
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The first professedly Univfersalist Church in the United States, was 
organized at Gloucester, Mass., under Mr. Murray, in 1770. 

The Moravians, or United Brethren, are a branch of the persecuted 
Waldenses ; but their present organization was effected by Count 
Zinzendorf in 1727, when they had settled the village of Hernhut on 
his estate in the east of Saxony. Hence they are sometimes called 
Hernhuters . They are a small but devoted and evangelical denomi- 
nation. The Swedenborgians, or New Jerusalem Church, are 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish 'baron, who died in 
1772. He professed to have received a new revelation, of the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, which he interpreted in a mystical sense ; 
and he held to a spiritual communion with angels and departed 
friends, as a source of consolation and improvement. The Quakers , 
or Friends, are the associates and followers of George Fox, who first 
began to preach their doctrines, about 1648. They believe in the 
Trinity, but reject the Sacraments, and allow any of their members 
to preach, who think themselves moved by the Holy Spirit. The 
Hicksites, who have seceded from the Orthodox Quakers, incline to 
the doctrines of the Socinians. The first society of Quakers in the 
United States was founded by William Penn. The sect called 
Christians, or the Christian Connexion, originated about the year 
1800, among seceders from various other denominations ; their lead- 
ing tenet being entire freedom of opinion in all religious matters. 
They have no established creed : but profess to make the Bible their 
sole guide ; leaving every individual to interpret it according to his 
own judgment. 
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SECOND PROVINCE ; 

ETHNOLOGY 


In the province of Ethnology, we include the study of Nations, 
geographically and historically ; having regard to their location and 
strength; their institutions and customs; their origin and history; 
their distinguished men ; and their imaginative literature ; these last 
topics being very closely connected with the preceding. The name 
is derived from the Greek, < 0 * 0 ;, a nation ; and *oyo;, a discourse. 
In this province, we comprehend the departments of Geography , 
including Statistics, and Voyages and Travels ; Chronography , or 
Civil History and Antiquities ; Biography , relating to the lives of 
Eminent men : and CaUography , or the study of Poetry, Romance,' 
and similar miscellaneous literature. The reasons for placing these 
departments in this order, and in this province, we have already 
briefly explained, [p. 34]]. 
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V. DEPARTMENT: 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In the department of Geography, we would comprise a general 
description of the earth ; and especially of the nations by which it is 
inhabited ; in reference to their position and extent ; their productions 
and resources ; their institutions and improvements ; their manners 
and customs ; and including the subjects of Statistics, and Voyages 
and Travels. The name is from the Greek, yq, the earth ; and ypo^w, 
I describe ; or ypa^, a description : and it is a term which admits of 
indefinite extension ; since in describing a nation, allusion must be 
made to its language, laws, and religion, arts and literature ; and in 
treating of the earth and its productions, we might include the whole 
range of the physical sciences. The propriety, however, of restricting 
the term to a single department of human knowledge, as above defined, 
instead of extending it to comprehend the whole, will, we think, be 
self-evident : and for this department, we have adopted the present 
name, in compliance with popular usage, and to avoid the necessity 
of coining another ; even though one more definite might be found. 

Geography is properly subdivided into Mathematical , which 
describes the form, imaginary circles, and different modes of repre- 
senting the earth ; Physical , which relates to its structure, and ele- 
mental changes, and to its natural productions ; Topographical , which 
relates to places, and their situation, as shown by maps and gazet- 
teers; Statistical , which relates to the extent, strength, and resources 
of nations ; Civil, which relates to nations, in regard to their man- 
ners and customs, forms of religion and government, and progress in 
improvements ;• and Historical , or Progressive Geography, which 
treats of discovery and colonization ; and changes of names or 6f 
boundaries, of places and states. Strictly speaking, Mathematical, 
and Physical Geography, belong to the studies of Natural Philosophy, 
and Natural History ; but as some knowledge of them is necessary 
for the understanding of the other divisions, we shall here treat briefly 
of them, as an Introduction to the main subject ; presupposing the 
slight mathematical knowledge required for their comprehension. 

The propriety of considering Statistics as subordinate to, and a 
part of, Geography, will, we think, be sufficiently evident ; though 
some German writers have so enlarged its boundaries, as to leave 
little to Geography besides the name. Statistics first received its 
name and systematic form, from Prof. Achenwall, at Gottingen, in 
1740 ; and the term has been but recently introduced into English 
works. It relates especially to the strength and resources of nations : 
and collects from Geography, all the data which bear upon this point. 
The classification of Voyages and Travels , as a part of Geography, 
and as the sources from which systematic works on this department, 
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have been chiefly compiled, we think all general scholars must ap- 
prove. We might, in this course, treat separately, the subjects of 
Ancient Geography, Modern Geography, Statistics, and Voyages and 
Travels ; but we prefer, for the sake of unity, the Ethnographical 
method , of comprehending every thing which relates to one country 
or division of the world, under one head. 

The General History of Geography , is itself a subject of much 
interest. The earliest Geographical records which have been pre- 
served, are the Pentateuch, and other Hebrew Scriptures. They 
contain much information concerning Judea, and the neighboring 
regions ; and the division of Canaan among the tribes of Israel. Next 
to these, are the poems of Homer and Hesiod ; and the historical 
books of Herodotus , compiled in part from his own travels. The 
world, as known in his time, 445 B. C., comprehended only the 
regions bordering on the Mediterranean, Black, Caspian, and Red 
Seas ; extending to Ethiopia in the south, and to India in the east. 
The Phoenicians, from Tyre and Sidon, had explored the whole 
Mediterranean, as early as 1000 B. C. ; and we have still an account 
of the Periplus or voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, as far south 
as Guinea, about 500 B. C. ; and of that of Pytheas of Marseilles, 
who ventured by sea, 300 B. C., from the Mediterranean to Britain, 
and thence to Ultima Thule, which was probably the southern ex- 
tremity of Norway.* More will be said of Voyages and Travels, 
in treating of the Grand Divisions of the earth. 

The earliest regular Geographies, now extant, are those of Strabo, 
who wrote in Greek, and died A. D. 25 ; and of Pomponius Mela, 
who wrote in Latin, about A. D. 50. They both describe the world 
as then known, including Britain, and Germany. Much Geographi- 
cal information is also found in the writings of Aristotle, and in the 
Natural History of the elder Pliny ; but the best ancient Geography 
was that of Ptolemy, (Ptolemaeus), who died A. D. 150. It is in 
eight books, forming part of his Great System, (Meyoxi? 'Zwtaiij), 
called by the Arabians, the Almagest ; and it is the first work in 
which places were defined by their latitude and longitude, as proposed 
by Hipparchus, who died 125 B. C. The best Arabian Geographies 
are those of Edrisi, and Abulfeda ; and the first modern European 
geographer, was Guido of Ravenna, who flourished about A. D. 1500. 
The first General Map, which we can mention, was that of Eratos- 
thenes, 270 B. C. ; and the best ancient Atlas, was that of Agatho - 
dsemon, prepared for the great work of Ptoleiny. The famous 
Peutinger Table, was a map of the military roads of the Visigoths, 
compiled as early as A. D. 1190. The invention of the Terrestrial 
Globe, is attributed to Anaximander, about 580 B. C.; and the first 
modern one is said to have been constructed by Martin Behaim, 
(Behem, Behin, or Boehme), of Nuremberg, as early as 1492. 

A few words on Mathematical Geography, are all which we have 
room here to offer. The earth is a large globe, or rather an oblate 
spheroid ; revolving on an imaginary axis, which passes through its 
centre, and terminates at the north and south poles . That great cir- 
cle on the earth’s surface, which runs east and west, at an equal 
* The Thule of Agricola, was one of the Shetland Islands. 
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distance from both the poles, is called the equator. The earth’s 
polar diameter is 7899 miles ; its equatorial diameter 7925 miles ; 
and its mean circumference 24,856 miles. Its mean distance from 
the sun is about 95,000,000 miles ; and it revolves around the sun 
in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds ; that, is, from the 
vernal equinox to this same point again. The tropics , are two 
small circles, each 23° 28' from the equator ; that of Cancer being 
on the north, and that of Capricorn on the south. The polar cir- 
cles, are two other imaginary circles, at the same distance, or 23° 
28' from the poles; the Arctic lying around the north, and the 
Antarctic around the south pole. The distance of these circles 
from the poles, and from the equator, is determined by the inclina- 
tion of the earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit, that is, the path which 
it describes annually around the sun. 

These and other small circles, running due east and west, each one 
of them being everywhere equidistant from the equator, are called 
parallels of latitude ; while great circles passing through the poles, 
and crossing the equator at right angles, are called meridians. Lati- 
tude, is distance measured north or south from the equator; and 
longitude , is distance east or west, from some selected first meridian ; 
both being measured in degrees and minutes. The ancients sup- 
posed the earth to have a greater extent eastward and westward, than 
to the north and south. Hence, distance eastward or westward, they 
called longitude, or length ; while distance towards the north or 
south, they termed latitude or breadth.* The ecliptic , is a great 
circle, fixed in the heavens, but movable on the earth’s surface ; 
and always crossing the equator at an angle of 23° 28' ; it being the 
intersection of the plane of the earth’s orbit with the earth’s surface ; 
or with the celestial sphere, supposed to be at an infinite distance 
from the earth, on every side. A map, is a representation of either 
the whole, or a part, of the earth’s surface on a plane ; and a chart , 
is either a nautical map, or a map on a cylindrical projection, which 
represents the meridians as parallel straight lines, and thus magnifies 
the parts towards the poles. The data for maps are obtained from 
Surveying and Practical Astronomy; but the principles of their con- 
struction, belong to Descriptive Geometry. 

On Physical Geography , we must here be. extremely brief ; but 
more will be said on this subject, in the province of Physiconomy. 
The earth rotates, or turns on its axis, once in 24 hours ; thereby 
causing the alternation of day and night : and it revolves around the 
sun once in a year, which period of time it measures by this motion. 
Its annual path or orbit, is a plane curve, nearly circular, but slightly 
elliptical ; and its axis is oblique to its orbit, but continues nearly 
parallel to itself ; always pointing towards the north star in the hea- 
vens, and thus causing the obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic . 
Hence, in our summer, the north pole inclines towards the sun, 
causing long and warm days ; although the earth is then farthest 
firom the sun ; but in our winter the case is the reverse. Thus, the 

* This idea is illustrated by Ptolemy’s Map of the World, (Plate V.), the copy 
of which here inserted is taken from the one in Cernotfs translation of Ptole- 
my’s Geography, published at Venice, in 1598. 
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obliquity of the earth’s axis causes the changes of the seasons, and 
the inequality of the days and nights. At the equator, the days 
and nights are of equal length throughout the year ; but in all other 
parts of the earth there is an inequality, which continually increases 
as we approach the poles. In latitude 41° 21' the longest day is 15 
hours ; in latitude 58° 25', it is 18 hours ; at the polar circles it is 
24 hours ; and at each pole the sun continues above the horizon six 
months at a time, appearing to describe a horizontal circle, every 
day, and never rising higher than 23° 28'. 

The inequality of the sun’s heat, in different parts of the earth, 
causes the difference of Climates ; as approximately indicated by 
the different zones. The torrid zone lies between the tropics ; the 
temperate zones extend from the tropics to the polar circles, being 
designated as the northern and southern ; and the frigid zones extend 
from the polar circles to the poles. The climate of the Torrid zone 
is generally hot ; that of the Temperate zones, warm or variable ; 
and that of the Frigid zones, intensely cold. Mountainous regions 
are always colder than low ones ; and even at the equator, at the 
height of three miles above the level of the sea, there is perpetual 
snow. The animal and vegetable productions of the earth, vary 
with the climate ; having reference, of course, to the altitude of each 
locality. The smaller and more hardy animals and plants are gene- 
rally found in the colder regions ; and the larger animals and plants, 
including the more venomous and poisonous, are found chiefly in the 
torrid zone. Of these, however, and of the mineral productions, and 
internal structure of the earth, we must defer further notice, to the 
department of Idiophysics. 

The tides in the ocean, are chiefly caused by the moon’s attrac- 
tion, as it revolves around the earth; but partly by the attraction of 
the sun. Similar tides doubtless exist in the atmosphere , or vestment 
of air, which surrounds the earth, extending to the height of 40 or 45 
miles on every side. The tides follow the moon’s apparent diurnal 
motion from east to west ; and are generally highest at any place, 
about two hours after the moon has crossed the meridian ; there being 
a high tide directly on the opposite side of the earth at the same time : 
but, by the obstructions which the land presents, they are subjected 
to great irregularities. When the tide is rising at any place, it is 
said to be flood-tide / but when it is falling, it is called ebb-tide ; 
there being two flood tides, and two ebbs in about 25 hours ; and 
the extremes of flood and ebb being called high and low water. The 
highest tide in the world, is at Cumberland Head, in the Bay of 
Fundy, where the greatest difference between high and low water, at 
spring tides, when the attractions of the sun and moon are united, 
is 71 feet. 

The air, when heated, expands and rises ; while colder air rushes 
in below, to supply its place ; thus producing winds, or currents of 
air. The trade-winds extend about 30° on each side of the equator, 
and blow towards it, because it is in the warmest region ; but they also 
incline westward, and, along the equator, blow almost directly from 
the east, because they come from those parts of the earth that are not 
moving eastward so fast as the equator is, by the earth’s diurnal 
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rotation. The monsoon* , between the Himmaleh Mountains and 
Mountains of the Moon, blow from the north-east in summer, and 
from the south-west in winter ; always from the colder to the warmer 
region. The hurricanes of the West Indies, and the typhoons of 
the East Indies, are also produced chiefly by the action of heat ; and 
the simoom or samiel of the eastern deserts, owes its deleterious 
effects to its hotness, and dryness, and the sand which it bears along. 
When this blast is felt in Italy, it is called the sirocco ; but on the 
western coast of Africa, it is named harmattan. The farther causes 
of clouds, rains, and storms, must* be reserved for the study of Me- 
teorology; and the action of the elements upon the land, will be 
alluded to in the branch of Geology. 

To Physical Geography belongs a descripticfn of the different races 
of men ; of which there are five principal : the European , or white ; 
the Asiatic , or yellow ; the American , or red ; the Malay , or brown ; 
and the African , or black ; all of which are here arranged according 
to their degree of civilization. By the degree of civilization , is 
meant the progress of any race or people in arts and refinement. Of 
these degrees, we may reckon five; the enlightened, civilized, half 
civilized, barbarous, and savage ; of which we have no room here to 
speak farther. The European or Caucasian race is characterised by 
a lighter complexion ; a more oval face ; and generally by a greater 
degree of intelligence and refinement, than the other races possess. 
The Asiatic or Tartar race, has a more yellow complexion ; a face 
nearly square, with dark and straight hair, full cheeks, and small 
eyes ; and this race ranks second in intellectual power and improve- 
ment. The Malay race, much resembles the Asiatic; but has a 
brown or tawny complexion ; and is generally inferior to the Asiatic 
race, in the mental scale. The American or Indian race, is charac- 
terised by a copper-colored complexion; straight, black hair; low 
forehead, and very prominent cheek bones ; and this race is gene- 
rally found in a half civilized or barbarous state. The African, or 
Negro race, is distinguished by a black or dark complexion, short 
curly hair, receding forehead, and prominent cheeks ; and it holds 
the lowest place in the scale of improvement. 

We shall close this introduction with a glance over General Topo - 
graphical Geography , or the natural features of the earth. More 
than two-thirds of the earth’s surface is covered with water; the 
largest bodies of which are called oceans ; five in number. The 
Arctic Ocean surrounds the north pole ; and.the Austral or Antarctic 
Ocean, surrounds the south pole ; this name being usually applied to 
that portion of the continuous waters, which lies beyond the 50th 
degree of south latitude. The Pacific Ocean is about 11,000 miles 
wide ; and the Atlantic and Indian Oceans are each about 3000 
miles wide, at their widest part. A sea is a large body of water, 
next in size to an ocean ; and a gulf or hay , is usually a smaller 
body of water, also partly enclosed by land : but the terms sea, gulf, 
and bay, have been applied in many cases without discrimination. 
A strait , is a narrow passage, and a channel , a wider passage of 
water, between two larger portions : and a shallow passage is called 
a sound . A harbor , is a small bay, where ships are sheltered by 
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surrounding land ; and a road , is an outer harbor, or place of anchor- 
age. A lake, is a body of water quite surrounded by land, and 
usually fresh ; salt lakes being mostly called seas. A river , is a large 
stream of water, formed by the union of smaller streams or brooks , 
and flowing from the higher lands into some ocean, sea, or lake. 

The land consists principally of two Continents or vast regions, 
not completely divided by water. The Eastern Continent comprises 
three grand divisions, Asia, Europe, and Africa ; and the Western 
Continent or America, comprises two, North and South America. 
If to these we add Oceanica, a name applied by MaLte-Bron to the 
islands south and east of Asia, we shall have six grand divisions of 
the land ; each including the adjacent islands. An island , is a smaller 
body of land, surrounded by water. Islands may be regarded as 
mountains or highlands, projecting above water ; as lakes are val- 
leys or lowlands, overflowed. A mountain , is a lofty portion of 
land, forming either an insulated peak , or a continuous range , or 
chain . A volcano , is a mountain which, either continually or at 
intervals, emits fire, smoke, and lava ; serving as a chimney to the 
subterranean fires. Its conical aperture, is called a crater. Of more 
than 300 known volcanoes, about one-half are found in America. 

A basin or valley , is an extent of country bounded by mountains 
or highlands, and watered by a single river, with its branches. A 
plain , is a level region ; whether low, as the prairies , savannas , or 
pampas of America ; or elevated, as the steppes of Asia. A desert , 
is a region which, whether sandy, dry, or cold, is destitute of vege- 
tation. An isthmus , is a narrow neck of land, connecting two larger 
portions. A peninsula , is a portion of land almost surrounded by 
water, but connected with some larger portion ; as Africa, and South 
America. A cape , is a point of land projecting into the sea ; and a 
high precipitous cape is called a promontory. The land is subdi- 
vided by mankind into countries, occupied by different nations; 
these, again, into states , provinces , cantons , or departments ; and 
these are often subdivided into smaller portions, under various names ; 
containing cities , towns , and villages ; the fruits of civilization. Of 
edifices , roads , canals , and other works of art we shall speak farther 
in the province of Technology. 

We proceed to treat more particularly of Geography, under the six 
Grand Divisions, of Asia ; Europe ; Africa ; North America ; South 
America ; and Oceanica. 


CHAPTER I. 

ASIATIC GEOGRAPHY. 

Asia, the largest grand division of the earth, was the cradle of 
mankind, and the seat of some of the earliest empires mentioned in 
history. Central Asia became known to the Greeks, by the expedi- 
tions of Alexander ; and Thibet and Hindoostan were known to the 
Romans ; the latter by means of the navigation from the Red Sea to 
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India, which commenced nearly at the Christian Era. China be- 
came slightly known to the Romans, at a later period ; and to the 
Arabians, as early as A. D. 860. Western Asia became better known 
to Europe by means of the Crusades ; and Eastern Asia, by the 
Travels of Marco Polo , (or Paulo), the Venetian, 1271-97 ; of 
Schildberger , a German soldier, in 1396 and after; and of Mande - 
ville, an Englishman, 1327-66, whose statements, however, are 
doubtful. The discovery of the southern passage to India by Vasco 
De Gama , in 1498, led to a farther knowledge of the East, and the 
establishment of Portuguese, settlements in Hindoostan. Sequeira 
sailed to Chin-India in 1510: China was first visited by sea, by 
Andrade , in 1517 ; and Japan was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1542. The English, under Willoughby, in 1544, and the Dutch 
navigators, in 1596, attempted a passage through the Arctic Ocean to 
India ; but both failed. The Cossack Deshnew , is said to have 
sailed from the north, through Behring’s Straits, in 1648 ; but this 
passage was named from the Russian Capt. j Behring, (or Beering), 
who visited it in 1726. Of later Asiatic voyages and travels, we have 
no room here to speak ; but some of them will be referred to, in the 
Bibliographical Catalogue, appended to this work. 

The following is a table of the extent in square miles, and number 
of inhabitants of the different countries of Asia, as nearly as we can 
ascertain. 


Countries. Sq. Miles. Inhabitants. 
Asiatic Turkey . . 460,000 . 1 1 ,000,000 

Arabia 1 ,000,000 . 9,000,000 

Persia 480,000. 10,000,000 

East Persia 470,000. 11,000,000 

Hindoostan . . . . 1,200,000. 130,000,000 

Chin-India 850,000. 30,000,000 

China* 1,500,000.250,000,000 


Countries. Sq. Miles. Inhabitants. 

Corea 80,000. 6,000,000 

Thibet 450,000. 10,000,000 

Chinese Tartary 3,000,000 . 1 6,000,000 
Indpt Tartary . . 700,000 . 7,000,000 

Asiatic Russia. .5,300,000. 10,000,000 

Japan j- 280,000. 20,000,000 

Total 15,770,000.520,000,000 


We proceed to treat of the different countries in Asia, in the order 
above named. 

§ 1 . The south-western portion of Asia, extending to Hindoostan, 
w^s probably the first inhabited portion of the earth. Its productions 
are wheat, rice, figs, olives, and grapes ; oil, wine, and silk. The 
travelling is generally performed in caravans, on camels, especially 
over the deserts, though the finest horses are found in Arabia. In all 
this region the Mohamedan religion still prevails ; and females are 
held in a state of seclusion, almost amounting to slavery. Asiatic 
Turkey , in the extreme west of Asia, comprehends the ancient Asia 
Minor , in the west ; Armenia , in the north-east ; Mesopotamia , be- 
tween the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; Assyria , east of the Tigris ; 
and Babylonia and Chaldea , around the mouths of the Euphrates ; 
the latter being farthest south ; though these names are sometimes 
confounded. The ancient city of Babylon was on the Euphrates, at 
some distance from its mouth ; and Nineveh or Ninus was far up the 


• The population of China is variously stated, at from 150 to 350 millions of in- 
habitants. We think a medium statement the safest 

j- The other Islands lying near Asia, on the south and east, are included in 
Oceanica. 
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Tigris. Mount Ararat, on which the ark rested after the flood, is 
supposed to be in Armenia. Asia Minor , between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Pontus Euxinus , now called the Black Sea, contained 
the states of Pontus , in the north-east ; Paphlagonia , and Bithynia 
in the north ; Mysia , Lydia and Caria in the west ; Lycia , Pam- 
phylia and Cilicia in the south; Cappadocia in the east; and 
Phrygia and Galatia in the interior. The ancient city of Troy , or 
Ilium, was in Mysia; and the cities of the seven churches, were 
in or near the western part of Asia Minor. Smyrna , is still the 
largest city in Asiatic Turkey ; Erzerum , the next ; and Bagdad , on 
the Tigris, was long the capital of the Caliphs. The region between 
the Caucasus Mountains and the Black Sea, inhabited by the tribe of 
Kurds, (or Curds), is sometimes called Kurdistan. The islands of 
Cyprus , and Rhodes , (Rhodus), south of Asia Minor, retain their an- 
cient names ; and still belong to the Turkish Empire, of which more 
will be said in treating of Europe. 

Syria , lies along the east end of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
portion, with the adjacent region, is often called the Levant. Syria 
now comprehends the ancient Phoenicia , or land of the cities Tyre 
and Sidon ; and south of it, Palestine or the Holy Land , extending 
to Arabia Petraea in the south-west. It contains the ancient Palmyra , 
or Tadmor, in the east; Balbec , (Baalbec), or Heliopolis, toward the 
west; Damascus , south-south-east of Balbec; and Antioch in the 
north-west. Palestine , the ancient Canaan, comprehended Persea , 
and farther north Batansea , both east of the river Jordan ; Galilee 
in the north-west ; Samaria south of it, and Judsea in the south- 
west, between the Mediterranean and the Lake Asphaltites , or Dead 
Sea. Jerusalem or Hierosolyma, the capital of Palestine, was in 
the northern part of Judsea ; and Samaria , was in the northern part 
of the province to which it gave name. The Twelve Tribes of Is- 
rael, and their location in Palestine, we have no room here to men- 
tion. (p. 161 ). Damascus , is still the largest city in Syria, but Aleppo , 
not far from ancient Antioch, is the capital. Syria belongs at present 
to the Turkish Empire ; having been recently recovered from the 
Pacha of Egypt, by the aid of other European Powers. Bagdad 
constitutes a distinct sultanry: bat is tributary to Turkey. 

Arabia , like Syria, retains its ancient name, and extent ; reaching 
from the Mediterranean, on the north-west, to the Erythrseum Mare y 
or Sea of Arabia , in the south-east ; and from the Sinus Arabicus , or 
Red Sea , in the south-west, to the Sinus Persicus , or Persian Gulf. 
It is usually divided into Arabia Petrsea , or the stony, including the 
ancient land of Edom, or Idumea, in the north-west; Arabia Felix , 
or the happy, in the south ; and Arabia Deserta , or the desert, ex- 
tending from the centre towards the east and north. In the first of 
these divisions are the mountains Sinai , and Horeb y near the Red 
Sea. The chief cities of Arabia, are Mecca , the capital, in the west ; 
Medina , north of it ; Sana and Mocha, in the south ; and Muscat , 
which has its own sultan, in the east. Arabia is the land of the 
ancient Ishmaelites ; and the cradle of the Mohamedan religion. It 
is governed by independent chiefs ; but much of the western coast is 
subject to the Pacha of Egypt. 
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Persia , lies east of Turkey, between the Persian Gulf, and Mare 
Caspium , or Caspian Sea . It contains the ancient Persia proper, in 
the centre and south ; part of Susiana, in the west-south-west, ex- 
tending to the mouth of the Euphrates ; Media , in the north-west ; 
Hyrcania and Parthia, in the north ; and Carmania , in the south- 
east. The ancient Persepolis , was in die southern part of Persia 
proper. Ispahan , the ancient Aspadana, is the largest city ; but 
Teheran , farther north, is now the capital. Eastward of these two 
cities lies the Great Salt Desert, extending to East Persia. Shiraz 
is a large city in the south ; Tabreez in the north-west ; Meshid in 
the north-east; and Yezd lies eastward of Ispahan. The religion of 
Persia is Mohamedan ; learning and the arts are in a low state ; and 
the government is monarchical ; the Shah having despotic power. 
East Persia , comprehends the ancient Aria, since called Khoras - 
san , in the north and north-west; and Gedrosia in the south. On 
the north, it has the ancient Paropamisan mountains, now called 
Hindoo Koosh ; and it extends eastward to the river Indus. It is 
usually divided into Afghanistan , in the north ; and Beloochistan , 
in the south ; so named from the Afghan, and Beloochee tribes ; both 
of which are subdivided, under independent chiefs. The chief cities 
are Cabul , between Candahar and Peshawar , in the north-east; 
Herat , in the north-west, and Kelat, in the south. The sovereigns 
are tyrannical ; but the whole country is in a very unsettled state ; 
the fortress of Ghiznee , which was the ancient capital, called Ghazna, 
not far south of Cabul, having been taken, in 1839, by an English 
and native army from Hindoostan. 

§ 2. The Indies , or East Indies , so called for ages past, com- 
prehend Hindoostan, and the peninsula east of it, now named Chin 
India. They are the land of sugar and rice, cotton and silk, coffee 
and spices, which have long been objects of commerce to more 
western nations. The elephant is there a beast of burthen ; and the 
tiger and anaconda prowl in the luxuriant groves of the bamboo, 
banyan, or palm. The religion is Paganism, and the people are 
degraded by gross superstition ; but numerous missionaries are there, 
striving to diffuse the light of science and of Christianity. 

Hindoostan , was called from remote times, India within the 
Ganges ; extending on the east to the Sinus Gangeticus , or Bay of 
Bengal . Its chief rivers are the Ganges in the east ; and the Indus , 
or Sind, on the western frontier. The Himmaleh or Himalaya 
mountains, on the north, are the highest known ; Choumalarie, the 
loftiest peak, being nearly five and a half miles high. Ceylon , south 
of Hindoostan, is its principal island. The eastern and southern 
parts of Hindoostan are subject to the British ; and the other parts 
are under separate chiefs, most of whom are tributary to Great Bri- 
tain ; so that nearly all Hindoostan is under British control ; acquired 
through the agency of the East India Company , which has an army 
of 200,000 men, and a revenue of about $100,000,000. Among the 
cities subject to it, are Calcutta, the capital ; Patna, and Benares, 
on the Ganges; Madras, in the south-east; and Surat, and Bombay, 
in the west. Delhi, towards th^ north, is the capital of the Great 
Mogul, who is now a petty prince : Lucknow, farther east, belongs 
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to the nabob of Oude ; Lahore , in the north, is the capital of the 
Seiks ; and Poonah , near Bombay, belongs to the Mahrattas. Gwa- 
lior, south of Delhi and Agra, is said to be the capital of Scindiah, 
the most independent of the Mahratta chiefs ; and Hyderabad is the 
capital of Sinde, bordering on the Indus. Goa belongs to the Portu- 
guese ; Pondicherry , to the French ; and Tranquebar , to the Danes. 
British Hindoos tan has a governor general, appointed by the sovereign 
of Great Britain. The Hindoos, or natives, are divided into heredi- 
tary castes; of which the Brahmins rank the highest ; while the lower 
castes are in a very degraded state. 

Chin- India, is a name recently given to the region previously 
called India beyond the Ganges ; extending from the Bay of Ben- 
gal, on the west, to the Sea of China, on the east. It comprehends 
the Birman Empire , including Ava and Pegu , in the west ; Siam, 
including part of Laos , in the centre; the empire of Anam , or 
Annan , in the east ; and Malacca , in the south. The British pos- 
sess Arracan , in the north-west ; and some parts of Malacca. The 
empire of Anam comprehends Tonquin, and part of Laos, in the 
north ; Cochin China, in the south-east ; and Cambodia, in the south. 
The largest rivers of Chin-India, are the Irrawaddy, in the west ; 
and the Cambodia ; between which is the Meinam, flowing into the 
Gulf of Siam. The chief cities are Ava, Ummerapoora, and Ban - 
goon , in Birmah ; the latter being farthest south ; Bankok , in Siam ; 
and in Anam, are Hue, the central capital, Kesho, in the north, and 
Saigon , in the south. TKe Birmans are said to be intelligent ; the 
Siamese deceitful ; and the Malays piratical. The religion is Boodh- 
ism, and the governments are despotic. 

§ 3. The Chinese Empire , includes China, Corea, Thibet, and 
Chinese Tartary. It is the most populous, and one of the richest 
empires known; but embraces a great variety of people, climate, 
and productions. The southern parts of this empire are warm and 
fertile ; but the northern, are cold and barren. China proper, called 
Sinse by the later Romans, extends from the China Sea, northward 
to the Chinese Wall ; which is 1500 miles long, and was built 2000 
years ago, as a defence against the Tartars. Its chief rivers are the 
Hoang- Ho, in the north; and the Kiang-Ku or Yang-Tse-Kiang, 
which runs eastward through the centre, and is nearly 2,800 miles 
long, being the longest in Asia. The Imperial Canal , in the north- 
east, crossing both these rivers, is 500 miles long, and the longest in 
the world. Hainan, on the south, Formosa, on the south-east, and 
the Loo-Koo (Leoo Keoo, or Liu Chiu) Islands, on the east, belong 
to China. The chief cities are Pekin, the capital, in the north-east, 
containing 1 ,500,000 inhabitants ; Canton, in the south ; and Nankin, 
Sootchow , Hangtchow, (or Hangtcheou), and Kingteching, in the 
east. China produces rice, cotton, and silk; supplies the world 
with tea ; and excels in the manufacture of porcelain. The religion 
is chiefly Boodhism ; the government is despotic ; and the learning 
of the Chinese mostly superficial. 

Corea, east of the Yellow Sea, is a small peninsula, tributary to 
China. Kingkitao is its capital, and chief city. Thibet, the ancient 
Serica , including Boo tan, which is tributary to it, lies west of 
22 P 
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China, and extends southward to the Himmaleh mountains. The 
chief rivers of China and Chin-India rise in Thibet ; and the Bur - 
rampooter runs through it, and through British India, to the Bay of 
Bengal. Lass a is the capital, and residence of the Grand Lama ; 
but Jigagungar , east of it, is said to be the largest city. 

Chinese Tartary , to which alone the name of Tartary properly 
belongs, lies north of Thibet, China, and Corea ; extending north- 
ward to the Altaian for Altay) mountains ; and eastward to the Seas 
of Japan and Okotsk . It is divided into Mantchooria , (or Mand- 
shuria), in the east ; including the island of Seghalien (or Saghalien); 
Mongolia , in the central part ; and Soongaria, Little Bucharia, and 
Little Thibet , in the west. The western part was anciently called 
Scythia extra Jmaum ; being beyond the mountains of Imaus , in 
regard to the Romans. The largest river of this region is the Amoor , 
(or Saghalien), in the east ; and the great desert of Cobi (or Shamo) 
occupies much of the interior ; being 2,000 miles long. Its chief 
cities are Seghalien and Chin- Yang, in the east; Cashgar , and 
Yarkand , in the west. The Tartar tribes are mostly rovers ; living in 
tents, subsisting chiefly on the produce of their flocks, and held in 
slight subjection to China. 

The Empire of Japan , consists of several islands east of the Sea 
of Japan ; the largest of which are Niphon , the principal ; Jesso, 
north of it; and Kiusiu , to the south-west. The chief cities are 
Jeddo , the capital, said to contain 1,300,000 inhabitants, Miaco , (or 
Meaco), and Osaca ; all on the island of Niphon. The religion is 
Paganism, in various forms ; and the government is despotic. The 
people resemble the Chinese, in their bigotry, their manners, and 
their devotion to agricultural pursuits. 

§ 4. The Northern Part of Asia, is generally very cold and bar- 
ren ; and hence thinly inhabited, and imperfectly known. Independ- 
ent Tartary , more properly called Turkistan , (or Turkestan), 
as being the original country of the Turks, comprehends the ancient 
Bactriana , in the south ; Sogdiana, in the centre ; and Scythia intra 
Imaum , in the north and east; extending eastward to the mountains 
of Imaus , now called Beloor , or Belur Tag. It includes the Aral 
Sea 9 and the rivers which flow into it ; the Sihon , in the east ; and 
the Amoo , (formerly Gihon or Jihon), the ancient Oxus. This 
country is now held by the Turcomans, in the west ; the Kirghees , 
(or Kirguis), in the north; and the Usbecks in Khokan , Khiva, 
Great Bucharia, and Koondooz. The chief cities are Bucharia , 
Samar c and, and Balk , (the ancient Bactrd ), all lying towards the 
south ; Khokan, and Tashkent , in the east ; and Khiva , south of 
the Sea of Aral. Khooloom, in the south-east, is the capital of 
Koondooz. The Usbecks are more civilized ; but the other tribes 
still live a nomadic or pastoral and wandering life. They are 
governed solely by their khans , or chiefs ; and the prevailing religion 
is the Mohamedan. 

Russian Asia, including Siberia , extends from the Ural Mountains 
and river Volga , (or Wolga), on the west, to the sea of Kamtschatka, 
and Bhering's Straits , on the east ; and is inhabited by numerous 
tribes, among which are the Samoieds , and Ostidks , in the west ; 
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the Tungousts, in the centre; and the Yakoutes , Koriaks , and 
Kamtschatkans, in the east. The province of Georgia , between 
the Black and Caspian seas, including the ancient Colchis , Iberia , 
and Albania ; and the province of Circassia farther north, including 
part of the ancient Sarmatia , are nominally a part of the Russian 
empire ; but are at present struggling for independence. The chief 
rivers of Siberia are the Obi , which unites with the Irtish in the 
west ; and the Yenisei, and Lena, more central, all running north- 
ward into the Arctic Ocean. On the north are the islands Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia ; and on the east the Aleutian or Fox Islands, 
which belong rather to Russian America. Among the cities, are 
Tobolsk, the capital, with Orenburg and Astracan, in the west, the 
latter being farthest south ; Tomsk on the Obi ; Irkutsk, on Lake 
Baikal; Yakutsk, on the Lena; and Okotsk (or Ochotsk) on the 
sea of that name, in the extreme east. Siberia produces furs and 
minerals ; but adds little to the strength of the Russian empire, to 
which it belongs. It serves as a place of banishment for criminals, 
particularly those condemned for political crimes ; whose lives are 
often shortened by this .severe punishment 


CHAPTER II. 

EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Europe, though the smallest grand division of the earth, has ex- 
celled all the others in civilization ; and has made far the greater 
number of discoveries and improvements, in literature, sciences and 
arts. The southern and central parts of Europe, we have already 
said, were known to the ancient civilized world; of which Italy 
and Greece formed important portions. The papal missionaries in 
northern and north-eastern Europe, acquired much information of 
those parts ; (p. 148) ; but the earliest authentic account of northern 
Europe was written by Alfred the Great of England; who, in 901, 
sent Other to sail around the North Cape, to the White Sea, and 
Wulstan to explore the Gulf of Finland ; both of which objects 
were attained. Iceland was discovered in 861, by Naddodr, a Nor- 
wegian pirate; Spitzbergen or East Greenland, in 1553, by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, and Nova Zembla is said to have been dis- 
covered by English navigators, in 1556. Of the numerous modern 
travels in Europe, we have no room here to speak. 

The following statement is the most correct that we can offer of 
some important statistics of the leading powers of Europe. 


Nation. 

Debt. 

Revenue. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Cheat Britain. 

Dollar*. 

3,700,000,000 

Dollar*. 

300,000,000 

Mon. 

110,000 

Ship*. 

600 

Fiance 

830,000,000 

140,000,000 

330,000 

360 

Rturia ...... 

300,000,000 

80,000,000 

700,000 

160 

Austria 

335,000,000 

53,000,000 

380,000 

30 

Prussia...... 

115,000,000 

35,000,000 

150.000 

300.000 

6 

Turkey. ..... 

85,000,000 

40,000,000 

100 

Spain ....... 

400,000,000 j 

36,000,000 

50,000 

36 
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The following is the most accurate table which we can form of the 
extent and population of the different countries of Europe. 


Countries. Sq. Miles. Inhabitants. 

European Turkey .200,000. . 10,000,000 
Greece & Ion. Is. . 20,000.. 1,000,000 

Two Sicilies 42,000.. 7,500,000 

Papal States 17,500.. 2,600,000 

Lombardo- Venetia 18,500.. 4,500,000 
Italian Dutchies.. 13,200., 2,300,000 
Two Sardinias. . . . 29,000. . 4,500,000 

Spain 180,000. . 12,000,000 

Portugal 45,000.. 3,500,000 

France 202,000. .33,600,000 

Great Britain 120,000. .25,300,000 

Belgium 12,800. . 4,200,000 

Holland 11,000.. 2,600,000 

Switzerland. 16,000.. 2,100,000 


Countries . Sq. Miles. Inhabitants. 

Baden 5,700.. 1,200,000 

Wurtemburg 7,600.. 1,600,000 

Bavaria 30,000.. 4,200,000 

Saxony 6,500.. 1,600,000 

Hanover 14,600.. 1,600,000 

Small Ger. States.. 28,000.. 4,300,000 

Austria 256,000. .34,000,000 

Prussia 106,000. . 14,000,000 

Denmark 6c Iceland 51,300. . 2,100,000 
Sweden 6c N orway 290,000 . . 4,1 00,000 
Russia and Rub. 

Poland 1,850, 000.. 60, 000, 000 


Total 3,572,700 244,400,000 


We proceed to treat of the countries and states of Europe, in the 
order above named. 

§ 1. The Southern Countries of Europe have a mild climate, 
and are fertile in the olive and grape, in corn, oil and wine. The 
present inhabitants are generally less active and enterprising than 
those farther north ; but they still excel in the fine arts ; and the 
spirit of ancient liberty, though fettered there, is not yet annihilated. 

Turkey in Europe , extends from the Pontm Euxinus, or Black 
Sea, and the sea of Marmora, the ancient Propontis , on the east ; 
to the Gulf of Venice, the ancient Mare Hadriaticum , on the west ; 
and the Archipelago, the ancient JEgaeum Mare , on the south. It 
includes the ancient Thraeia , in the south-east; Mcesia , in the cen- 
tral part, stretching eastward and westward ; Dacia, north of the 
Danube ; Illyricum , bordering on the Gulf of Venice, in the west ; 
Macedonia , south of the Haemus, now Balkan Mountains ; with 
part of Thessalia and Epirus ; the latter in the south-west, and both 
belonging to ancient Greece. The more modern state of Servia is in 
the north-western; and Wallachia and part of Moldavia are in the 
north-eastern part of Turkey. The ancient cities of Philippi and 
Thessalonica were in Macedonia ; the latter being the modern Salo- 
nica. The chief cities of Turkey, are Constantinople , the capital, 
formerly called Byzantium , and Adrianople, in the east ; Bucharest , 
in the north, and 